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This volume contains nine^case stu dies, describing' the 
initial two-year experiences .of local goverrirents in implementing the 
•Cplrapre.h9nsiv€! Employment and Training Act of 19-73 (CETA)-^ (An jearlier 
volume publisihed eight similar area studies ;on the tran^siticn from ; 
f ederally ' cent ralized tc eie centralized manpciier programs-), Wri'tten.-by 
fesidelit field -researchers familiar with' the local scene,, these 
reports span a range of experiences - f rcn nell-run operaticns i:b one 
'on the veroe of dissolution because of inter jurisdictional tensions. 
The reports are approximately t.wenty pages in length and sujnmarize^' 
how local' qovetnments administer epployability development, and public 
« service employment programs. The governmental units and Icca.tibns are 
as/follows: Capital Area Consortium, Texas ; Calhoun County , .Kichigan ; 
Oranqe County Consortium, Californ ia ; Kansas City-liyandotte County 
Consortium , Kansas; Topeka-ShaWnee County^ Ccnsortium, Kansas; 
Phoenix-Haricopa GcuntyConsortium> Arizona; Lansing-Tri-County 
. Regional Consortium, Hichigan; St. Paul, .Hinnesota| >and Cleveland 
Area-We.stern Reserve Manpowei: Consort ium, Chio.:. Specif ic topazes 
covered include /(I) pre-CETA services; (2) the clientele served; (3) 
relationship with other state and local ag.encies; assessment of 

program effectiveness; and . (5) the planiiing and administration of ; 
Titles I, II, and VI. While problems.,: 'i^^^^ as piecemeal planning and 
difficulty in arranging on-the-job training, are discussed, the i 
overall tenor of the studies is positive, reflecting progress in 
coordinating . local program operations- (EIG) 
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Pfle^ace • 



This IS the second volume of case studies desqribing the experiences of 
local governments in implementing the Comprehensive Employment an(4 
Trailing Act of 1973 (ceta). Earlier legislation— the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 (mdta) and the Economic 
Opportunit;^ Ap^ 1964 (eoa)— acknowledged the responsibilityxTf thei. 
federal. government to train. the hardcore unemployed and aid in their 
adjustqientjto the labc5r market, ceta, however, shifted respdijsibility for 
managing / these programs to state and local, authorities on the 
assumption that local officials are in a better position to tailor programs 
to commumty needs, select the most effective program operators/and 
coordinate the entire delivery system; 
The Rrsi/Z years of ceta, the period reviewed in this v^olume, were 



trying for. 



these officials: The difficulties that prime spprisors had in 



gearing uf for their' unaccustomed r^le were multiplied i?y the- new 
responsibilities thrustvon, them when Congress added a large public 
service employment program -to create jobs for the rising number of 
unemployed, ceta now became the vehicle for dealing with countercycli- 
cal as well as structural problems. . ' .' ^ ' \ 

The case studies in this volume describe how local governments 
administered both the empteyabflity development and the public service 
employrnent programs. They supplement^other reports of the Committee 
on Evaluation of Employment and Training 'Prograrris, which was. 
established by the National Research Council to assess the political, 
economic, and social impact of ceta. The Committee has issued an 



* I'm / Preface 

interim report, •'Ihe Comprehensive Employment and Training Act: 
Impact on People, Places, Programs," and a final, report, VThe 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, the Early Years,", both 
of which are national in scope. The first volume of case studies is entitled 
"Transition to Decentralized Manpower Programs: Eight-Area Studies." 

The area studies, written by resident 'field researchers familiar with the 
local scene, bring into sharper focus the trends discussed in -the national 
reports and add local flavor and perceptions. 

,While in all of the areas chta serves minority groups, the economicafly^ 
disadvantaged, and the unemployed, th^e are differences among them 
in efnphasjs and priorities. There are alsq.yariations in program content, 
in relationships between sponsors and delivery jigencies, and in-style pf 
operations. The studies span a range of experiences— frOrri well-run 
operations to one on the verge of dissolution because of interjurisdiction- 
al tensions. For three of the case studies, this is a report of the second 
phase of ceta. The early devcJlopments in the Kansas Cit^- Wyandotte, , 
Topeka-Shawnee, and Lansing, consortiums were described in .the 
previous volume.. ' ■ 

Caution is urged in drawing generalizations from the case studies, but 
they. do exemplify some of the probrerhs noted in the Committee's 
national reports: piecemea^l planning, difficult)^ in arranging on-the-job 
training/ too much emphasis on work experience programs, poon 
coordination between sponsors and employment service agencies, . 
inadequate arrangements for placing participants' into Jobs, and a 
tendency on ^the part of some local governments to rely on ceta for 
maintaiiiing public service. ' ' ^ 

On the W tenor of the'case studies is positive/ Manpower 

programs have been established as an. important function of local 
^ goverment^ and progress has been made in coordinating local program 
operations. ^ - 

the assessment study of ceta by the Committee, on Evaluation of 
Employmem.and Training Programs was ftoded initially by the Ford 
Foundation with supplementary support in 1977 from the Employment 
and Training Administration of.the tJ.S. Department of Labor. 

'The Committee wishes to acknowledge the contributions of Mr. 
Robert Schrank of the Ford Foundation, Nvho" helped formulate the 
objectives bf the larger study and suggested the case study approach. We • 
are also grateful for the cooperation of niv^uibers of the Cmn'mittee in 
. guiding the project and reviewing drafts of the case studies. A -number ^of 
persons on prime sponsor staffs assisted the field research associates by 
providing statistical information and insights: Department of Labor staff 
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liave.becn helpful throiighCifut the study iiv supplying national data and 
materials. , ^ ' . . ■ ' . ^ 

* ' We^arc grateful to the field research associates who prepared case 
^ studies. William •Mirenguirr project' director, hester Rindler, research 

. assocV^tc, and 'Kicljarcl O. Piper,- rcscarclv.assistaiil .on the Committee 
'stall provided technical supervision, r'inallyv'vvc; vvislv lo thank ■'(Miyllis 
G'r(K)in ^IVJcCreary \\n technical editinj^'ant! Marian D, Miller and HcJsc 
(junn for^sijpport servic^es. ' : . " 

' •< *' • / ' • t ^ 

Committee oh EvftUultion'Of . ^ i 

• Employrnerii anO Training ProgramJ> . , ' 




1 Capital Area 
Consortium, Texas 

ROBliRr W. GLOVliR 




This paper cxaminCsS the elTcet of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training ^ci (ciiTA) on manpower programs in the Capital Area 
Consortium during fiscal 1975 and 1976. The consortium is cortipriscd of 
a nine-county area in central Texas, split into highly urbanized Travis 
County, containing the city of Austin, and eight contiguousiargcly rural 
counties. , ' 

Since Austin— a city in the middle of the sunbelt*^has enjoyed one of 
the Ipwest unemployment rates of any city in the nation ancl^^a^ been 
among the country's 10 fastest growing metropolitan areas in the 1970's, 
one might assume that it has relatively few significant manpower 
problems. However, as has been stated, *'there is a lot of shade in the 
sunbelt." Aggregate indicators such as the overall unemployment rate 
often mask problems in specific areas, and Austin is no exception, 
possessing seyerarmanpower-related problems that are magnified by the 
peculiarities of its labor market.' ^ . ' 

THE LABOR NfARKET SETTING , ' " 

J\\e Austin labor market distorted b^y the more than 50,000 college 
students and wives, or husbands of, students from five institutions of 

Robert W. Glover is affiliated with, the Center for the Study of Human ? Resources, 
University of Texas at Austiri^ ^ - 
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higher education aiul two scniinaiics. Many ol' these students and their 
spouses want part-time or.even liJll-dnieJohs. Inirther,,a huge portion ol' 

' the approximately 1^2,000 annual graduates prefer . t6.setUe and, to seek 
ihet^. first. jobs the/area, ol'ten at the substantial sacrifiec Of better 
positions or higher incomes that they eould obtain elsewhere. 

The edcct of sueh large numbers of college-assoeiated workers on a 
labor market of l93/)()() worRers is dramatie. Wages for unskilled-and 
entry^level jobs are/ p^ished 'down, and the eompetition for them ks 
intense. I'lmployers-Zlacing large supplies of bighly educated workers, ean 
alVord to beconie/more crcvlential conscious in screening. Jobs sueh as 
retail salcsclerk/vaitcr/waitress, and bookkeeper arc. commonly filled by 
undcrcmpioycd, highly educated manpower often with a mastcr\s or 

> doctoral degfX'c. ' 

in Austin then, the high school graduate encounters trouble finding a 
job withy^competition from highly crcdcntialed workers, and the black 
high school dropout or the Chicaned who has difiieulty with English is 
really/it a severe disadvantage. Thus, ci-rA's primary emphasis has been 
U).^ssist the disadvantaged to iniprovc their educationaf credentials by 
getting a general higli school ei|uivalency diploma (cii:o) and to improve 

/their experience- eredijntials by placing them in a work experience , 

, program. 

The, demand' side of the Austin labor market is also atypical, Rougbh 
40 percent of the nona{jricuftural labor force is employed by the public/^ 
sector --more than' "twice tHc national prdportion. Manufacturing 
employs a little over 8 percent Of the Austin labor force— roughly a third 
of the nati<)nol average. • • 

One of every three state employees works m Austiiiv; the state capital. 
IVlAjor state employers Include the University of Texas at Austin,, 
agencies *of the' capital coiiiple.x, and special scliools . for the deaf, blind, 
retarded, and emotionally cfisturhcd. In June 1975, 8 . of the 10 largest 
Austin employers were in the public sector. In fact,'among the largest 50 
employers, only 19 were in the private-for-profit sector,! 

The- dominance of public employment— together with the Austin 
economic "development elTorts to emphasize attracUng clean (i.e., 
nonpolluting) industry— have had- important implications for the Austin 
labor market: It has more than its share of white t'ollar and high skill 
jobs, and these are the occupations tl]lU, recently have been growing mOst 
rapidly. a result, Austin has-deveropedihto ah almost classic example 

* Austin Chamb<;r of Commerce. , ' r' \^'^=<*^ ! 
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CiipitiiJ Arca Cimsortiuni Texas . ' ' J 

ol a tliKil labor iiiiu kct. a [)riinary scc^(fr Lpnialnin^ jobs U)r experienced 
cTcdehlialed \vort;ers who are proteeteil ljy Various job security devices 

Viirul^ a highly eornpetinve. loW-pay. high-turnover, seqondaxy markei 
Werllig hllle encourageiiieiit U)^he JisittJvantaged job seeker 
, lit the eight rural counties outside Austin, which have one-third-of the ^ 
consurtiuni pofvulation, one luuls eniploynic^nt and training .problems 

.characteristic bt " fural areas. I lie dispersal of popi^lation across a widg 
geographic area V^^'^M^''^^^^^*'' ell'ectivc delivery ol nianpower services 

' rrans|W>Ma.tion IS a problem lor potential tSH A clients, The paucity or 
training. l-aeilitier. liAiits Opportunities tor rural residents to ()btai!i skjlis. 
I hc sniatl industrial base oilers lew i)pti??us to i'ural. workers sepac^ited 
from a jol) a^ul imposes^' special needs tor job creation and income 
niarntenancc lii ruraljireas, especially tor the higher proportion^ ol-yputh 
and older persons in (lie labor i'orce. ^r ' : • :' " ^ : ; 

It is iii such a labor rnarket context that thc'CTiiA programs olTcred'by 
the Capital Area Consortiuni havCvbeen designed, and implcnicnted. In 
jrarU the program has been established and modified in respgnse to.t|ic 
.characteristics of the groups to be served and thdahor market they face. 

' l*he heaVv 'relianctvon credentials by A^.^tin employers has led chta 
olVicials to stress classroom training; espeeially adult b^sic'cducation.'^ 
Work experience pri)granis have been heavily funded because .bf the 
jnal'>ilny/ of ( I 1 A clients to find suitable employment, Place,ment efTorts* 

'.have been prijuarily directed toward public employmeiit, sihc^^ it ' 
constitutes such a ,signiticant share of the luarket. Thus mucli of tlitj ; 

" ('a[>ital Area .Consortium program consists of work experience, public 
oji-the-jo]) training, a>ul public' service. employment. In rural area\s, stress 

' has been on work cxpericnee, ^ - 'y^ - 

lORNfAnoS OK rni: CONSOKMUM . ' . 

The Capital Area Consortium grew out of the Cooperative Area 
Manpvlwcr Planning System (^camks) grant to the Xtistin rnayor's. office. 
The ( ANn>s graiU covered a 10 county- area whose boundiWs coincide 
with the Capital AlV^^ of Ciovernments, one of the^^as state. 

■ . - ■-. ■ . . ' 

-Tor one t!cscriptii)n of tho dual labor market hyf)olhcsis. sec Peter B. *DQeringer and, 
Michael J. Piorc, hUcrnnl iMbor Markets ond Mimpowcr Analysis (Lexington: lleath 
• Lexington Books J971),. ^. > ' . V 
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planning regions. Encouraged by state officials, consortium sponsors 
were^ motivated to maintjjin prior jnterjurisdictional planilirig arrange- 
ments.. In addition, consortium members anticipated obtaining a larger 
apportionment of funds than they would have received had the rural 
counties joined the Teias balance-of-state prime sponsor. As Table 1 
illustrates, CEtA brought substantial increases-in fuhding to the Capital 
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^ Area Consortium in almost all program categories, 

<;:m.^n thn ceta, the (jonsortium has bnjoyed-^rekltive 

. Only one county— the smallest in population- 
has dropped out, Suchitability is a notable achievement in view'of the 
hete\ogeneous' nature cf the participating lockl governmen-tl^. and the 
somewhat, large ared (Approximately '8,000Vquare miles) for a sinele 
labor market. 



Prior to CETA, manpower programs were administered through a camps 
officd in /yust'in. Program operators included the Austin Department gf 
Community Action (a community action agency before it was incorpo- 
rated into city government), the Te.xas Employment Commission, Jobs 
for Progress (ser), and the Williamsori.Burnet Counties Community 
Action Agency, About two thirds of the fiscal 1974 funds went into work ^ 
experience programs,, primarily Neighborhood Youtlr Corps programs 
and an Operation Mainstream program. ' 

Under. ceta, prog,ram agents have remained substantially the same, 
although operations have been^ shifted from tli^iis'tin Department of 
Community Action and consolidated with consorfem program adminis- 
tration in the City of Austin ^Manpower Training Division, , Operations 
are split into^ an urban component covering Austin, and Travis County 
and a rural component covering 'the remaining counties. Urban prVgcatn 
operations are primarily conducted by ^thc Austin Manp'ower, Division 
^ Itself, although approximately 5 "percent of the consortium's fiscal 1976- 
urban area Title I funds were subcontracted to Jobs for Progress (ser) 
and the Texas Employment Commission. Rural program operations are 
conducted . through a subgrant by the Williamson-Bui^net Counties ' 
Community Action Agency. \. . ^ " ^ 

As Illustrated in Table 2, the shift to local' control under ceta has been 
accompanied by some shilVin program. Most apparent. are the dramatic 
increases in spending on public service employmen^t and on classroom 
training. Also,; funds allocated to* on-.;he-job training climinislied 
somewhat under curA; In large measure" this decline was . du^ fb- 
elimination of tlie public service ciireers program, an on-the-job training 
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TABLl: 1 Alkjvati'ons and Expenditures, Fiscal i^)74, 1975 ,aii'd 1976; 
Capital Area Cons0f tijini (thousands of.dollars) 



l iscal 1974 l iscal 1975 ' l-iscal 1976'' 



Sa\ucc . Allncatioij Allocaiion l'\pciuliiurc/ A].locali;)n I'Apcnditurc 



(\»iuprL'licnsivo uiiuv , 

power a'isisr.MHC ( lillt' I). * ' >r.v • , ' i\ •\',;.c '\ 

AuumntnliocilcHl . . 2.669.8' /^(»7.6 . . ^ ^X320,5 " ' 



l)iseTclii>nary ;iiiu)unl , 
('unsiirtium incentive 
Sublutal 


0, 
0 

2.669.8 


. 0 
246.8 
2,714.4 . 


2.822.2 


23i0 
2.552.5 


2.561.2 


iHiblic scrviie employ )nen I 
1 nieriviiey I niploy- 

nienl Ael of M)7l 
Title \ 1 allnc.itlun 
TitleAM diseietionary 
Suhttital 


100.3 
0 
0 

100.3 


0 

490.6 
0 

490.6 


282.4 

-0 

2H2A 


0 

861.1 
i() 1 . 1 , 


.' 0 : 
935.4 
0 

935.4. 


State voeatiiuial 

eiiiieation fund (5'^ ) 


0 


142.5 


f 80.6 


» 

M 2.5.7 


162.3 


State tiianpouer servile 

. iiuui (4',;) ^. ; 




NA 


NA 


' NA 


NA- 


SuninVer youth proerani 


,(946.0)^\;^ 736.3 


890.0 


- 880.6 


880.6 


Title HI Giants - , 


0 


0. 


• 0 


• 87.4 


6.6 


roTAi. 


2,77a 1 


-^,083.8 


4,075.2 


,4,507.3 


4,546.1 



SOUkcKS: Kmploynient and Training Administration. U.S. Departnient-of Labor, and 
Capital Area Consortium reports. ■ 

"/Data for allocations and expenditures in 1976 do not include money for the transitional 
i]uarter. All expenditure figures are reported expenditures, exeept that for the sumTner 
yoUth program, whicli is a planned figure, 
hincluded in' Title I allotment base. 



pro^im in the public sector. In part, the decline reflects response to the 
/recession. Accoi;ding to cima oflkials, employers were unwilling to make 
training comniitmehts when faced with a recessionary climate. Work 
experience programs hi\ve still received the largest ^proportion of 
manpower funds, under, ci-ta; but, their lead has diriiinished over time. 
Youth programs continued to receive strong emphasis in the employ- 
' ment and training. efforts of the consortium. The summer program for 
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TABLH 2 Manpower Expenditures by Program Activity, Fiscal 1974, 1975, 
and 1976: Capital Area Consortium (amounts in thousands 



of dollars) 



I iscal l974a . l iscal 1975^^ Tiscal 1976^ < 



I ypc (»t IVoi»r:ini 



Amount Percent Aniouni Percent Anunint Percent 



ririL'r^cnoy" I'jiifplivynient Act \ i 

nn'A Titles II ami VI 



iSpecial tar,ucl pfiSitrains" " 
Summer ym\\\ program 
| jii:lisli as a secoml language 

Ollu-r 

Classroom training 
(jncliiiling vocational 
cilueation tuiuls) 
On-thc-Jol) training 
Work experience 
Services ami other 



100 


■ ^3.7 

"(3^4) 
(32\4) 

0 \ 


282 


6.9 


935 


(946) 
(946) 
• 0 


' 890 ' 
890 
0 


21,8 ' 
• 21.8 . 
-(0) 


' 888 
. 881 

, (1) 


2,005 
284 


74.1 
10.5 


2.903 
930 


71.3 
22.8 


2,723 
. 1,142 


. 449 


^ 16.6 


40,5" 


J^O.O 


226 



1.244 

28 



46.o; 

. 1.0 



1.568 



38.5 1,355 




59,9 
25.1 



. 5.0 
29.8 



rOTAL 
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^iT^P^oyment and Training Aciniini.stration. U:S. Departmenrof Labor, and 
tapital Area (.onsortiuni reports. 

''The 1974 data is classified to correspon.tl as well as possible wifh program activity ^ 
U^^:!^^ m""' CETA. I or example, the SER program is elassified' under Csro6m 
trahnng al hough it also engaged in direct placement, on-the-job training, and other 

ol lJVin; ""^"rl'^'^Vf '' ^'^''^'"^ is classified under C-the- 

c 7^' " * '''' :«»^'iK^'t^d funds," whereas the data for 1975 and 

M 76 are expenditures, except for the summer program', yvhich is a planned expenditure 
figure. The summer youth figure for fiscal 1 974 ineUules^350.000. which is also in the 
work experience figure of Si, 244. 000. , V , 

^VMthoiigh an attenVpt vv:is njade to gather information on manpower expenditures in as 
complete detail as possi{)Ic. some programs have undoubtedly been omitted. 1-or ex- 
ample, the state services funds (Section 106 of CKTA) and Title 111 programs operating 
Within the consortium area, except those Title-Ill programs operated by the prime 
sponsor, are excluded. \ v 



youth accounted fc^r l of every 5 chta dollars spent in the consortium in 
fiscal 1976. , 



PLANNlNTi . , 

rhc.:Capiial Area Consortium experience with the Manpower Planning' 
Council has been unusual, yet instructive. At the inception of ceta, the 

apppintod a Manpower Advisory 



consortium executive committee 
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' Planning Council to review and approve the plaps. Initially/ three 
persons ht^d dual^ rnemberships, oh the council and the consortium 
executrve committeie, but- they ; dropped oiit of the former when they 
discovered that, the same issues came before the cprtsdrtium executive 
' comniittee. The two. tier 'advisory structure did not work well. During 
fiscal- 1976 the. members of the 'Manpower Planning Council became 
frustrated over their lack of influence, and three nteetings were canceled 
... '. for laVk of .a quorum. Thus, in late fiscal 1976, it was decided to merge 
jhe Manpower 'i^lanning Council and the consortium executive commi-t- 
tee by broadening the membership base of the latter. The exectitive 
" committee in etVect operates as the planning council. 
' the seat of power in the qonsortium lies wi1h the nine county judges , 
and'the Austin city council. However^ ^none of the judges has chosen to 
participate personally a Tmembe?: of the consortium executive ^ 
coinmittee,'each preferring to appoint a representative. / . 

Business and labor representatives initially invited to serve, later 
dropped otr the council, leaving oijjy one private sector representative in 
fiscal i976"an official of a minority business organization. A second 
attempt to enlist the participation of business and labor was made for 
fiscal 1977, As a result, the 1977 Manpower Planning Council included^ 
two additional business representatives and a labor union officiaK 
' The Capital Area Consortium had^ various administrative problems 
over the first 2 years. During fiscal 1976, staff vacancies and turnover 
were high. Among four key staff positions with the Austin Manpower 
training Division there were five turnovers, and the division was led by ; 
an acting director for 9 months. By the end of fiscal 1976, however, 
positions had been filled, turnover had stabilized, hnd morale among key 
staff was higher than at any time ijn the past." 

. \VUO SMALL DH SLRVLD? ■ ' , ' . * . « 

■ ■■ • ■ • ' * 

Despite Austin^s favorable unemployment rate, Capital Area C(5nsorti- . 
' ..^um officials estimate that they face an eligible population 10 times the 
' nunibifr that ceta resources have been aMe to \serve.. Other prime • 
sponsors in Texas indicate similar resource-to-need ratios. 

At least part of the deficit of resources is attributable to the, heavy 
reliance on unemployment rates as a factor in distributing ceta funds. 
Capital Area Consortium iStaff were highly criticiil that the national ceta 
"y ^-allocations have, been so heavily keyed to unemployment' data. They 
pointed' out' that unemployment rates-especially in rural areas of the 
consortium— are understated because of insufficient service c\nd subse- 
quent incomplete data collection ty the state employment service. Many 
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resjdents do not have adequate transportation to present themselves and 
• ,.,be, cpunted. Unemplbyment rates do- not take into^account part-time • 
.workers who w6uld prefer to work full time or discouraged workers who 
have dropped out. of the: labor force because they could not find a job 
^^■S.rriilarly, they do not reflect the needs of workers who are employed at 
.sub^andard wages.. In short, prime sf5onsor officials point out that 
. tocusmg on the unemployed mther than underemployed or subemployed 
tendUo minimize important manpower problems. They would' prefer to 
^ sut)stitute a more comprehensive , underemployment rate in ceta^ 

allocation, formulas forU;he uhQmployed/low-ihcome weightinScheme • 
. used to date; . ' /\ '' V 

/' l^^Jmplementation of the law's requirement to define Indsserve' ' 
significant segments"^ of the population without regard to past program 
operations has not b?en easy in the experience of the Capital Area 
Consortium.. Interviews with program staffs revealed- that significant 
segments chosen by the prime sponsor were shaped more by actual 
program experience (i.e., by who actually applied for service) than by 
any preconceived plan to aim at a' particular group and recruit from it 
Thus, when the initial ceta grant application was submitted in July 1974 
the "educationally disadvantaged" category was named as the top 
priority. The .need for attention to educational deficiencies derived 
largely from stafTanalysis of the area's labor market. However, by March 
1975, program data showed that.the most-served category was "heads of 
household"; and heads of household became designated as primary By 
April 1976, more youth were being Served by the program and heads of 
household and youth were both ranked above "the educationally 
disadvantaged category. . " : . . 

Of course, shifts in client characteristics have occurred, but they have 
^ not been- due to policy decisions': For example, officials do not know why 
from fiscal 1975 to fiscal 1976 the participation of Spanish Americans 
rose both in Titles l and VI: But since the eligible population is 10 times 
areater than enrollment. Capital Area Consortium officials do hot find it 
surprising that there is room/or some shifts in types of clients. 

To conforrh to federal regulations', the Capital Area Consortium has 
dutifully revised its list of significant segments whenever reports show 
that those "pfanned to be served" differ from those "actually served" by 
more than 15 percent.;However, this has not been a very meaningful 
exercise. Indeed, to avoid cons-tant; revisions in its fiscal 1977 plans the 
consortium has chosen four broader groupings for establishing program 

^Those groups charactenzed.by racial; ethnic, sex, agei occupation, or veteran status, which ' 
causes them to generally experience unusual difficulty in finding work, and who are most in 
need 01 manpower services. > 
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selection, focus. Keye^d tj?-the "Quarterly Summary of Client Gharacteris- 
tics," they are as" follows: \;/ 

\ , EconcJmicafiydisadvantaged (including unemployed and/or under- ... 

employed). ' / 

2. Ed^c^ationally disadvantaged (those who dropped out of school, 
befofe the ninth grade). 

3. Situationally disadvantaged (including . handicapped, veterans, 
ortenders, and/or persons of limited English speaking ability), . / 

4. Structurally disadvantaged (including.youth, older workers, minori- 
ty groups^ and/o.r women). 

By avoiding specificity in selection of groups to be served, the-pnme 
sponsor hopes to reduce the number of future modifications. ^However, 
conceptually at least.-^brdadehing the target groups has the effect of 
trading ease of, administration for a relaxation of focus. In practice 
though/ it .may not make much difference because the significant 
segments concept has not fceen very effective in the past in constraining 
• or directing progVam activities. With so' few resources to serve so-many 
eligible individuals, it is very difficult for the program operator to seek 
out those "most in neol'' and enroll them in a program while ignoring a 
line of eligible applicams at the dpor. / . \ 

I5y choosing a program compounded of traditional types of manpower 
activities .run by pre-CETA program operators, the Capital .Area 
Consortium largely , ^/ey^/c/o selected the. characteristics of its enrollees. 
Each established program: operator cooies' with a given clientele 
. accustomed to obtaining certain services. ' 

From the point of view of the program, oper^ors, revision of focus 
often makes little sense. Faced with an overwhelming stream of 
applicantsvalready flooding into their offices, cetA program operators, are 
ofteiji reluctant to recruit additional candHiates—even, to recruit 
selectively newly targeted significant segmentsy^ ; 

Table 3 shows the characteristics of the individuals served under ceta. 
The majority, of Title I participants in fiscal 1975 and 1976 were female^ 
and under years of age and liad not completed high school (although 
about a^ third were full-time students). More than 9 out of 10 werei 
economically disadvantaged. More than a third were black, and a third 
were Spanish American. In sum, the table reflects a Title I pr9gram that 
is largely directed toward youth and has a heavy^ representation of 
minorities and women. ' . ' 

Title VI public service employment, on the , other hand^ served 
proportipnately more white . men who wiere older, better educated, arid 
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TABLE 3 Client Characteristics, Titles I and VI: Capital Area Consortium 
(percent) , / . . 



" liMul Number uf Individuals • * 
and Clurjctccjstics.j, ■ . ^ ^ , 

* IndividuuFs sji^'wcd (L-umu!utivc number) 



■ -Sex: 

' I cinalc" 
, ' Aiic- ' • ■ ^ ;. . 

. . 1 8 ycurs and under 
' ■ 19>21 ^ ■ ' . . 

45-54 ; • ; ' ..^ ■/ 
, • : 55-64. ^ 

^ducuti'Sn ^ 

H years un^l under 
' 9-11 yeLir^i'' ■ 
I'ligli'school graduate!/ ■ . V 

■ . I\)st-Iiii;li^clm(il, „ 
1 ■ ani ily iiiL-oinc • '. '■ . / . ' 

. Ai W^/y 

. lAUilicVssjsroncc '/^.•- ' / 
; 1- L' ( j'n p fii Xj^Ii y . di^ud v a n tii i;^ d 
' r lliniu ^'mupi '. . , . 

r 'white ■■ :^ 1 

Anieriean Iindiun 
Other . - , 
Spanish Anicrieari 
, Limited i:nghsh-speaktnj; ability 
Miiirant or seasonal larin lanilly ni ember 
. Veteran . ^ • - 

' Keeciitiy si;paratL\d 
Speeial (Vietnam era) 
Ol'her 

Disablec^^ - ' 
M an di capped , 
I ull-time sliulenl 
bt tender • • ' ■ ' 

Lalmr furee status • - 

Underemployeei ' / . ■ , 

■ tinVinpioy'ed 
Other-' ■ 

Ueivivini: unenipioynient insurance 
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SOUKC K: 1 mployment and Training Administration. U.S. Department df Labor 

NOI Jktails may not addito totals due t(i rounding, . . 

'> Consists primarily of persons not in the labor force. . ' . 
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less disadvantaged than Title I participants, especially when the program 
began in fiscal 1975. Perhaps this result should be expected, however, 
since,eligibility requirements for Title VI are less strict than they are for 
Title::^ and •because employers retained the prerogative of interviewing— 
and rejecting—applicants. Since employers are used to hiring better- 
skilled Vwhite men, they continued to exercise the same type of choice 
with Title VI employees. AlsQ, "since empjoyers in the capital aj-ea have / 
viewed public service emplo,yment as an opportunity to get useful work 
donq, to perforin this ^work they have naturally' turned to the more 
skilled- experienced workers in the pool of'eiigibles. . 
. , Some exceptions to this bias in favor of white men existed, of course. 
3ome Ait^tin. agencies used public service employment as a recruiting: 
and si^reening' device to locate good minority workers. However, the 
' prime>sponsor^made no concerted eflToft outside Austin to promote this 
potential use. of public service vemployment as an upgrading device for 
minorities. Despite this, the fiscal 1976 data showed.sgme hopeful signs 
.that- public service employment was successfully being^redirected toward 
proportionately more- .women and Spanish-American clients. Howeyfer, . 
th,ei, proportion of black participants fell, somewhat offsetting :an 
otlietJitvjse ehcouraging outlook. 

Under both titles, service to Spanisji Americans increased from 1975 
to 1976, whereas the proportion of :black participants declined. T^iis may 
havje. been because- Chicano community organizations, especially ser, 
;were closely monitoring 'and working with employment and training 
programs; whereas black organizations generally took little effective 
interestin manpower programs. . " - , 

THE TENDENCY TOWARI>^OVERCOVtMITMf NT : 

It is" difficult for a prime sponsor to turn away apnfficaiits, -especial^^ 
when programs are Operated by a local government itself and refusal to 
provide service carries political implications. Additionally, ceta counse- 
lors are often personally motivated to try to help everyone and thus 
- sometimes tend to enroll applicants who may need greater or longer- 
^ term assistance than ceta- resources can offer. Once enrolled, such 
individuals tend to remain a long time, driving up program cost^nd 
eifectively closing the door to ne\y enrdllees: Partly as a result of these 
^ .forces, the 'Capital Area Consortium.; has found itself becoming 
overcpmrfiitted. _ - , " 

To counteract this tendency, the consortium has taken several 
measures, including the following: ^ 
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1. CETA- staflT have obtained information abou't-aprograms of other 
• organizations so that applicants for whom ceta programs are unsuitable 

can be referred to .an agency more appropriate to their needs. Ability to 
make such referrals also n/akes rejection more palatable'to applicants as 
well as easier for the cotmselors. • . . ."x 

2. Open door procedures for eritlllment have been abandoned 
because they quickly .accumulated far more applicants than the system 
could manage. Under later procedures, the 'program' injerviews Only ' 
when program slots are available, advertising the openings through 
public service announcements, fliers delivered house to house in 
disadvantaged neighborhoods, and other traditional means of recruit- 
ment, ■ ' 

3. Staff- have begun to identify characteristics of persons who can be 
most effectively. and efficiently helped by ceta programs. This efl-ort has 
led them to analyze past program data in order to make more careful ■ 
selections. ^. \ 

4. T^program has moved' toward establishing expenditure limits 
permitted^sach enrollee. 

5. During the summer of 1976, the employability development plan o 
every enrollee was reviewed for efficierfcy and effectiveness and'trimmec 
vvne re .possible. » . 

Basically, ceta program staff have come to recognize that' ceta 
enrollees should be selected both on t^. basis of their eligibility for 
enrollment and the likelihood of their being helped. Thus, enrollment has 
become a two-stage eligibility and feasibility decision 



ENACTMENT OF TITLE VI ' : 

Since the Capital Area Consortium was not eligible for Title 11 funding 
durmg fiscal J975 and 1976, the enactment of Title VI introduced the 
first CETA-funded public service employment program to Austin As 
such, It was welcomed and never considered an-added burden or issue of 
- conflict With regular Title I programs. The same planning and program 
sta^ thai operated Title I was given responsibility for' implementing 
public service employment under Title VI. The rationale for such 
consolidation. N^as twofold: first, it was thought to increase the options 
available to participants who move through the system, and, second by ^ 
pooling the vvoTk of both titles among the same staff the consortium 
expected, to be able to make more fle^jible and efficient use of staff In 
sum. Title VI was simply accepted as part, of the program and did not 
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provoke complaints regarding dilution of staff time, -managerial 
resources, or program development and control. 

Public service employment in the Capital Area Consortium has bfeten 
relatively free of many of the problems that charactefized its implemen- 
tation in^other^jlaees^Sinc^ no strongtivil service systems operated in 
the consortium area, there were ho conflicts \vith , civil service and 
iat'tendant. controversies over the determination bf entry-level jobs and\ 
promotion' of CETa ernplpyees. Since Texas law forbids collective 
bargainingii by government employees and since two ^unions were 
preoccupied .in a jurisdictional battle for dues checkoff during fiscal 
19^76, not much unio.h attention has been given to public service 
employees under CETA. ^ - , > " 

- Afso. lacking the^financV^Lgroblelms that plagued other Ureas of the 
^ountry, local governments \^<hc Capital Area Consortium were not so 
tempted to violate the maintenance of efforl provisions cof ceta 
regulations. Because area local governments did not suffer any ^severe 
fiscal pressures during the first 2. years of ceta, they were not forced to 
lay off regular enlployees, and^ CQnsequently no problems have arisen 
over replacing regular eniployees with ceta enrollees.. Finally, mainte-^ 
nanfce of effort in the Capital Area Consortium has been less a problem 
because a substantial portion of public service employment positions 
have been allocated to nonprofit organizations such as the ymca, 
Planned Parenthood, and Big Brothers, which would not have been^able 
to hire such staff otherwise. \ - 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH ' OTHER AGENCIES 

By the end of fiscal 19^6, the Capital Area Consortium had negotiated 
common client or other nonfinancial agreements with thef Development^ 
Assistance Rehabilitation, Manpower Education arid Training- Inc. (a 
Title III CETA contractor); Texas ser Job Bank and the Veterans 
Outreach Program (both Texas State Services ceta contractors); and the,~ 
Texas Employment Commission, win and various community action 
agencies. In addition the consortium had. reached informal understand- 
ing's with Ihe Texas Department of Public Welfare; Travis Council on 
Mental Health and MentaT Retardatidh; Child and Family Services, 
Inc.; the Austin Community Development Office; the Texas Rehabilita- 
tion Commission; and the Travis County Welfare Department. 
While most of these Agreements provide merely for information 

J* As of the end of 1976, the only exception was a provision for police aind fire fighters, who 
may conduct bargaining under the approval of the local electorate. No elections had'been 
conducted in the Capital Area Consortium as of Decenaber 1976, 
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exchange to minimize duplication of services' and to facilitate cross- 
referrals, they represent a beginning toward fuller ■ cooperation ' and 
program linkage. 

■ Relationships with-at least two organizations-the Texas Employment 
Commission and ser— have been controversial during the life of the 
coosortium, although by the end of/fiscal 1976 hostility had somewhat 
abated. The relationships to state ceta operations and to the U.S. 
Department of Labor are also instructive. These issues deserve more 
detailed goiTiniant. ■ ' 



TEXAS- EMPLOYMI-NT COMMISSION 

Although the Texas Employment Commission retained a subcontract for 
job development with the consortium during fiscal 1975 and 1976, its role 
m manpower was cdnsid'erably reduced from the days of .Manpower ' 
Development and Training Act (mdta) programs. Partly because of this, 
employmemt service officials have been extremely critical -of ceta 
operations.. First,. Texas Employment CoitimisSioa, officials consider it 
inequitable that the employment service is evaluated and funded under 
strict performance standards, -including cost considerations, while ceta 
performance is not subject to as strmgent" requirements. Officials point 
out^ that even the win program, which ip operated by the employment 
sj|rvice and, aimed at a disadvantaged clientele, is subject to strict 
performance evaluation. Second, Texas 'Employment Commission 
officials, feel that the expertise and background of the employment 
service in such important areas as job develbpment and labor market 
surveys, have , been largely overlooked by cetX staff. Third, Texas 
Ertiployment Commission spokespersons view ceta essentially as a -' 
: duplicative effort to their own operations, they poirtt out, for example," 
that the Texas Employment. Commission serves more than the 
proportionate shc-fre of minprities in the labor fprce.5 ,' ' 

Capital Area Consortium officials argue 'that-, ceta ■ can be more 
responsive to those most in need without the imposition of rigid federal 
standards such as those that apply to the employment service. 'the 
diversity of client needs dictates that flexibility be maintained and that 
other Criteria besides efficiency be used to evaluate program results. The 
need for flexibility also makes the decentralized strategy of ceta rngfe 
relevant than the centralized approach of^ the Texas Employment 

'This poinl is dbcUmented in Riciiard Pevkins: Employment Services to Ethnic Groups, 
Manpower Dala Analysis and Research MrinoBmph No. I (Austin: Texas Employmerfi^ 
Commission, 1972). However, nolhing is menlioned nboul ihe quaiily of jobs in which 
mmonlies are placed by Ihe employmenl service. ■ 
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Commission. In "response to en;iployrhent service complaints of duplica- 
tion, c^TA officiais^Aire quick to point put the deficieocjics pf rural services^ 
provided by the eniployrhent service. More ^ecifically,' the Texas 
Employment CSfT^inission has only^four offices jn the nine-county area of 
the consortium outside metropolitan Austin. Each of the four operates 
for only part of Tday each week. According toCETA fjidministratdrs^such 
limited. service.means that the Texas, Ehiployment.Cdipmission is» largdy 
confined to being an unemployment service (iie,/ primarily concerned - 
with processing unemployment insurance claims) in rural areas of the 

,jcqnsortium* and as a result provides inadequate employment services. 
Prime sponsor staff point o'ut't^hat in urban areas the employment service 
has been an integral part of ceta operations. ' . 

- Despite differences ir\ opinion, focal empK)ymentservice officials and 

' CETA staff have a cordial- working relation.ship. A representative from the 

/Texas Employment^ Commission has been an active participant jn both 
the consortium executive committee and the Manpower Planning 
Advisory Council. Officially, the Texas.Employment Conrnnission stands 
ready to assist c^ta organisations in any way it can. Hpweyer, since, 
commission directors feel lhat special placerhenl ^fTorls iHade for ceta 

'during fiscal '1976 under a Texas State Servicljs contract had a 
detrimental ^ect on Texas Employment Commission productivity, new 
procedures were' to be in effect in fiscal 1977 whereby CETA clients are 
treated the sai^^g^wa^ as any . other walk-in client of an « employment, 
service office. . 

SER (jobs FOR PROGRESS) . ' ' ^ 

The role of SER jn c;eta is an issue that has been raised in the consortiu^rii 
again and again—on the Manpower Planning Advisory Council, on the 
consprtiurti executive committee, in ctty council and county commission- 
er charnbors, with members of Congress, and even in tlie federal counts. 
Tiie issue is complicated, and certainly in the absence of comparative 
hard - fJerfbrmance data from SER-Austin and ihe Austin Manpower 
Training Division operations, reasonable people could differ in their 
^evaluation; good arguments are made by Both sides. ' 

SER has persistently argued for a contract ro*provide a full'range of 
manpower sefyices to the Chicano community, which it views as its 
constituency: SER officials point aut\that the Chicano is disadvantaged* 
and in severe need'of manpower services. Also, they cqntcnd tWiS^R 
has the best support and rapport with the Chicano community to ofliW 
manpower services. As ah organization chiefly concerned with combat^ 
ing labor-^market*discrimination/sER officials cpn tend that they have* a 
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sharper concern Mr the quality of jof) plaeemenls tlian do ciii a officials. 
As one ^s|•|^ spokesperson said, "We do no good if wc merely place 
• .Chicanos into janitorial slots." • High pay, opportunity for upward 
■ mobility, and jolv<security arc all sought-after characteristics in si^,R 
^ placements. ' - ^ * ' ^ 

A : In response, prime sponsor staff argue that funding siiR for a full range 
v;i)f program operations is a reversion* to duplicative categorical manpower 
programs. Further, while acknowledging the severe needs of the Chicano 
comnnmily in Au.stin, they contend that nnA staff too are conctrned 
with the quality' of placements, that Chicanos have been adequately 
served by city.riin operations, and that shr has not performed well on 
past contracts or has met goals that were top easy. ' 
^ siiR officials acknowledge some administrative program deficiencies in 
the past biu.arguc that these have been partly due fundinfj problems 
,.and_^lifiss^^ consortium officials. They also openly speculate 
whether performance is what matters under chta, since in some cm^ 
projects on which Texa.s-si-R has met its goals, its performance has been 
dowpplayed. as 'Uoo easy/' Such experience leads' them to consider 
poUtical influence as the n^ost important determinant of funding. Indeed, 
Texas State SKK officials report that shk has initiated a nationwide . 
campaign to develop local, political connections to facilitate ot^taining 
and nVaintaining si:r contracts, sini officials acknowledge that of course 
the most effective strategy ' for obtaining and maintaining funding 
includes a good program rjiodel and a welUdocume«ted track r^pcofd of 
deinonstrated effectiveness in addition to pohtical cklit. . ' / '* 

Relations between ci-ta and si-ii in Au?;tin at the end of fiscal. 1976 
were^ better than they jfad ever been. T^iis is largely due to ii change in 
personalities as new cirrA iidm.inistrative staff e:une into office and ser 
appointed a new local director for Austin. The nbw administrators haye 
estabhshcd rapport based on mutual respect and have negotihtpd. 'a 
.compromi!^e. contract for fiscal 1977 for shH to develop on-the-job Iojt) 
contracts. ^;\n<,l conduct job placement: for their clientele. The amount of 
the -contra(;l--$62,500^was lass than SHR .proposed but si|nificantly 
above past years' contracts. Although the' shr system will not be 
coniplttely integraicU into c\)nsortium operations, it is to.be coordinated 
with them;..', V 

To eonchide, the. conflict l)v^r the role of si-R'in program delivery has 
not yet been resolved, and only with thorough docunientation and 
J<^^"\P'^^''^^*^^ analysis of program perform;iiice can tlie afgunients be 
j\}iub^stanti^^ aiVd. ^iny special advantages rc\sultiiig from operating 
" programs through si-r be demonstrated. By the end of fiscal (976, Hbc 
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Austin community had at least benefited from the de-escalatioh of open 
oronfrontation that had existed between ceta and ser, ; 

TEXAS STATE: CETA AGENCI1;S - . \ 

The Capital Ar<?a Gonsorj:iurp holds a seat on the Texas State Mahpowejr 
Services Council' along with all other ceta primet^^sponsors'^in Texas, 
Relationshij^s between the two groups are good aiid have^bhanged little 
over 2 years of ceta operations: However, it is faic to say that the Texas 
State M-anpower Services Council lys had a minimal effect on the 
Capital Area operations. Review of prime sponsor plans hus been fairly 
perfurjjCtory and no significant changes have ever been made in any of 
the plans, largely because the council has been dominated by local prime* 
sponsors who have a "stay off my turf and I'll stay off yours" attitude. 
Primtf sponsors have been mcnitored, but this has been largely a matter 
of compiling operating information on the program; the central focus 
has been on form ratKer than substance. The relationships between . the 
staff of th^ Texas State Manpower Services jCi^Uricil aftd the local prime 
sponsor staff are x:lose, but local staff coUjd i^^^^ any special 

technical assistance provided tHcrii l>y|thc iitate. Moreover, through fiscal 
1976. local cT- rA staff coufd not idelitify any, substantial benefit they had 
received from cohtractjt' funded lindet thesCETA' state services program. 
At best, in the eyes:6f Capital Area Consortium ofRdalsi^the Texas State 
Manpower Services Council has served as a forum Jor. local primt 
j?ponsors iind as a voice to respond to federal initiatives. ^ 

PTpital Area Consortium staff consider the funding and approval 
proccjjs tor 5 percent vocational education funds under ceta somewhat 
cumbersome. However, they haye^ managed without insurmountable 
probliims. Noi^financial agreements have been negotiated with the Texas 
education agency, and funds have been spent (^espite state prohibitions . 
against using 5 percent funds for allowances (a ruling which effectively 
obliges local prime sponsors to pay any supplementary allowance funds 
from their own Title I budgets in order to spend 5*percent vocational 
education funds). 

Substantial arguments between the Capital. Area Consortium staff arid ^ 
Texas education agency officials have arisen over how the'money is to be 
spent. Consortiuiii staff prefer to use it in individual referrals to public 
schools of accredited proprieti^ry training institutions. This results in a 
lot of individual contracts with the Texas education agency, ^Partly 
motivated out of a^desire to simplify record keeping and partly froni a 
biaij in favor of classroom training in public schools, state education 
officials prefer to contract with public schools for entire dasses only 
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once. As a partial compromise, a. procedure has-been negotiated for fiscal 
1977 whereby the Texas education agency is to contract with the Austin 
Community Coll^|^|' which will act as local fiscal agent, making 
subcontracts for indmdiial referrals or classes as needed. • 

U.S. DliPARTMKNT OF LAlJoR , , ' ^ V ^i^ . 

While coital Area Consortium staff ex[jj'e''ssed no dissatisfaction with . 
the level and quality of technical assistance/rom the Department of 
Labor regional .q^ce, they have encquntered some problems with the 
federal government, iand they are extrem(?ly wary regarding the growing 
federal presence over time. A related problem is that the federal face < 
seems to constantly change; from June to September 1976, the Capital 
Area Consortium had three cons^ecutive regional office representatives, 
each of whom approached the program with ^Hghtly different concerns. 
The result has been an almost constant proce$S'Of;revising program plans 
ah'd operations in accordance with the suggestions and criticisms of each 
succeeding representative. ; ... ^ 
Staff planners note that the federal government is moving very quick^ 
towiird a "fill in- the blanks" approach to planning. The more the r(^4eral 
government partiqipates in planning' in a detailed way, the less 
participation local planners feel, and the more mechanistic their 
approach tends to become, ceta staff siniilarly sttongly resist the 
imposition of any national performance staridards (e.g., administrative ^ 
costs, placement ratios, co^t per placement stajidards), considering this a 
blatant violation' of the decentralized approach embodied in the ceVa 
law. They do agree" that evaluation at the local level is necessary and 
useful; whatuhey resist is its imposition by the federal government. 

■ - : . ; '"^ ^ ' /. I' ' ' 

PROGRAM OUTCO^, 

Table 4' shows enrollment and termination datav.as well as placement 
rates, expehdituresy^and unit costs by program. These data are aggregate 
figures and should not be compared too closely with the data for other 
priine sponsors or even for the 2 yeai;s, for each yea/s figures r^resent.a 
different niix, of, programs. A few ooservations are in order, hoSvevef. 

Enrollment data show that, the program expanded to serve more 
people during fiscal 1976, especially in Title VI. The higher number of 
terminiations in 1976 reflects a concern on the part of local prime sponsor 
officials to move participants through the system^ 
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TABLl: 4 ^Status ut CETA Bnro'llccs Al'tcr^Tcrmination and CoiJts per 
Enrollcc, Titles Tuna VI, Fiscal 1975 and 1976: Capital Area 
Consortium 

* * I'iscal 1975 l'isi;al 1976 



Items 


Title 1 


Title.VI 


Title 1 


Title VI 


Iinri»IIincnls * . 


^ 1,86*3 


• 107 


2,048 


350 . 


Tcriniiuilions 


751 


33 


1,703 


215 ' 


' I'lilc ring employ mciu 


338 


21 


^ 645 


129 ' 


Direct placement^ 


(166) 


(Q) 


(255) 


(0) 


Indir^ccl place nic lit'' . 


(130) 


• (21) 


(263) 


(117) 


ScH-placcincnt^* 


. (42) 


(0)' 


(127) 


' (12) 


Other positive terminatit)ns 


143 


1 


536 


6 ' 


NonpDsilivc terminations r 


250 


^ 


522 


80 


ft 

riacemcnt ratio 


1 0.46 


. 0.64. 


0.38 


0.60 


Cost per enrollce (dollars) * 


1,558 


2.639 


1,330 


• 2,67S' 


Cost pcrenrollec cntcnnj^ employment (dollars) 8,588 


13.448 


4,222 


. 7,251 



SOURCi:; Employment and Training Administration, U.S.^Dcpartment of Labor." 
**Enrollees provfded only outreach, intake, and job referral services from CE>TA. ' 
''Enrollees provided CETA training, employment, or manpower arid supportive services. 
. ^Enrollecs obtained unsubsidized employment through means other than placement by 
the prime sponsor or its agencies. ■ ^ . . 

ft • . ■ ' . ■ / , 

The placement rates for both titles dropped slightly in 1976, largely 
due to the recession. The placement rate for Title VI has hc^n 
: significantly higher than for Title I. ^This is partly because Title VI 
participants have fewer hancficaps and thus have an easier time locating 
^Vork and partly because Title I program enrollees include youths who 
return to school and thus are counted 'as '*other positive, terminations." 

As Table 4 indicates, Title I cost per enrollee declined from fiscal 1975 
to fiscal 1976, whereas Title VI cost per enrdllee increased: slightly. Title 
VI cost per enrollee appears to be lower than the national average, 
probably due to the emphasis that the Capital Area Corisortiiim places 
on using Title VI funds to finaitce pJT, which is less expensive -than fuUy 
funded public service employment. 

>6f course, it would be useful to go beyond these dat^ , to exiamine 
information on the quality of jobs obtained and data from follow-up 
survej^s of participants. ^Also, it would be helpful to compare data/ for 
particular types of programs as well as program operators. Likewise^ 
disaggregating program activity experience by backgrouhd characteris- 
tics of the participants, slich as sex, age, or ethnic background, would 
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/also provide information for analysis of the effect , of the program. 
However, such program data are not yet conveniently available. As of 
the -beginning of fiscal 1977, a management information system was 
being designed by prime sponsor staff to generate some of these. data; 

CONCLUSIONS \ ^ 

During its first 2 years, the Capital Area Consortium has effectively 
implemented its programs;', getting them funded and operating. It has 
also successfully maintained a relatively stable consortium of very 
heterogeneous urban and >ural elements. In fiscal 1976 especially, great 
strides were made in improving administration of the program. The 
problem of staff turnover in key positions was at least temporarily 
eliminated. Communication with other agencies such as Jobs for 
Progress was improved. The Manpower Advisory Planning Council and 
the consortium executive committee were combined to create the new 
Manpower Advisory Planning Council for fiscal 1977. 

The program has had some s'hortcomings that seem fairly widespread 
among prihie sponsors. Often plans -do not control program activity. 
Rat|ier, the reverse is more accurate, as experience with the significant 
segments concept shows. Evaluation has been minimal and no 
assessment of the program's longer-run effects by using follow-up survey 
data has been attempted. Partly motivated by the threat of imposed 
federal performance standards, staff have been developing a more 
refined jnanagenfient information ;system and have been considering 
adoption of evaluation techniques to justify their program decisions and - 
defend consortium action? against.perceived upcoming federal interven- 
tion." ■ . ■ , ■ 

Another shortcoming has been the prime sponsor's lack of major 
emphasis on upgrading minorities. For example, although staff noted 
that certain Austin agencies were tising pubfic service employment as**^ 
recruiting and screenings device to Jocaite good minority workers, no 
effort was made to promdte this potentially useful aspect, of Title VI 
outside the Austin city govel-nment. Likewise, evaluation undertaken 
thus far has focused little attention on such matters as income gains and 
quality of placements. 

Relatively little innovation has occurred in program operations under- 
CETA, especially in the rural areas. Research and demonstration efforts 
either sponsored nationally by the Office of Research and Development 
of the U.S. Department of Labor or by the Texas State Services program 
have had little direct.or conscious impact upon this prinie sponsor. 
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However, many of ckta's objectives have been achieved in the Capital 
Area Consortium. Manpower decision making has been decentralized, \ 
and a comprehensive delivery system has been put into place/ Linkages 
with related program eflbrts liiive been initiated. Now, that ceta 
programs have been well established, inx:reased attention is being 
devoted to rnakingoperations.more effective and efficient. 




Galhoun Gounty, 
Michigan 



E. EARL WRIGHT 



INTRODUCTION ^ ^ 

With too little preparation and with a limitedj;awareness of the demands 
'and responsibilities that the Comprehensive Employment and Trining 
Act (cETA) created for local units of government, Calhoun County 
embarked upon its role as a ceta prime sponsor in ftscal 1975; 
Manpower planning in Calhoun County prior to cetA was minimal and 
fragmented. Pre-cETA employment and training programs were provided 
under auspices of state agencies ahdv community-based organizations 
with minimal relationship to local units of government. The Calhoun 
prime sponsor's major experience in manpower, plamiing and operations 
was limited ta a locally developed and financed work training program 
for direct relief recipients under the Emergehty Employment Act and to 
participation in the: Cooperative Area -Manpo^^(er/ System 
Committee (camps). ^ 

The initial year of ceta planning and operations in the county was 
fraught with problems and failures . covering practically the entire 
(^ontinuum of manpower planning adl|^ operations. As a result of an 
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almost unbelievable number of problems, the fiscal 1975 Titlci.I prograrn 
did not^et off the ground during ceta's inaugural year. y 

Fiscal 1976 represented a shiarp contrast with the first, year. The 
Calhoun County program was totally changed. The concept of a 
comprehensive delivery system for Title I became a mi?^ed , delivery 
syskm'in fact. The scope and orientation of elected-pfficial invblvement 
changed considerably. An almost entirely new staff resulted in - 
substantially improved planning and contract administriatioh. As a 
consequence of many 'changes made by the prime sponsor, the :Ti^^^^^^ I 
program evolved from an unacceptable,, inoperative activity iii fiscal 
1975 to a functioning and highly successful program in.fiscal 1976. . 

The process of change itself represents, a classic case of orgknitational 
and institutional adjustments and responsiveness to new andVekpanded 
program demands. More important, however, ceta in Calhoun Gouiity 
has led to enhanced efficiency, effectiveness, and accountabilit;^ for 
employment and training programs. , -1 ■ U 

CETA has led to other positive developments in county governmen| or, 
at least, has had a favorable efTect on other areas oflocal goverriment. 
Because of the county's experience with ceta, the .county has Created a 
personnel department and has formalized the personnel function. A 
merit system is also being developed for county employees. Furthermore, 
affirmative action policies and programs have taken on ad led sig- 
nificance, "not only in county government, but also in its townships, 
villages, and cities. Although the ceta program was vplaiuedj 
deficiencies during its first year and no doubt there ^re sp some 
inadequacies, the Calhoun Cduiity program is one exaniple of pbs^^^ 
changes in the planning and administration of ^pmpreh^r\siv^ employ- 
ment and training activities under CETA. . 



TITLE I PLANNING AND OPERATIONS 

To understand the changes in the plannin^ processra recap of Calhoun 
County's experiencie during the first 2 years of ceta is important. 
Calhoun Cbunty's fiscal 1975 plan was never operational; During fiscal; 
1975, Calhoun County^ like other prim^ sponsors, had tc/prepare a Title 

' I plan very quicWy. Because . Calhoun Cfounty did not haVe any 
manpower planning background, >the time c6nstrairits imposed by law 
made it impossible for. an inexperienced and undef staffed CETA'ofRce to 
complete the necessary series of tasks. The Title I plan that was put in 

" operation in fiscar 1976 was developed during the latter part of fiscal 
1975 and, of course, modified to reflect/program adjustments during 
fiscal 1976" , ■ . ./ 
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. The change ill the quality of planning between fiscal 1975 and fiscal 
1976 was attrit)dtable to. the revQfsal of several unfavorable conditions 
and influence^. The primary favorable' change was the total restaffing ofr 
the dounty's ceta office. The recruitment of the current ceta administra- 
tor-ari individual with proven management abilities, some manpower 
program e'Xperiefice, :and an ability to function in a political environ- 
ment-~W£is critical. In addition, a support staff with planning and 
operational expertise was hired accbrding^to . a staffing plan recommend- 

' ed by the regional office of the U.S/ Department of Labor (DOL). 

The level arid scope of technical assistance provided by the Chicago 
regional .office of the Employment and training Administration of the 
DOL were x;ritical to the development of a workable' title I . program in 
Calhoun County. Althougtf regional office personnel had. worked with 
the prime sponsor'^ personnel frpm the inception of ceta, the major dol 
intervention was in November, 1974. At that time, thexounty board of 
commissioners received a corrective action report that prescribed major 
arid far-reaching changes in the county's program. The report detailed' 
specific steps to be tak<siin the. developmei)t of a management 
information system, fiscal. profcedures, and a client tracking system and 

. in staffing the prime sponsor's cjrrA office, ... 

From the date.of that report until the end of fiscal 1975, the federal 
presence in Calhoun County was indeed Heavy. However, in addition to , 
providing much needed technical assistance, the regional office repres^n-. ' 
tative was able to work easily mih Calhoun County officials. As a result, 
by the beginning of fiscal 1976, sufficient changes.had been made so that 
the. Title I program was implemented. ; ^ < * ; < 

What also enhanced the prime 'sponsor's planning' process were the 

• changes in the nature of the. county commissioner's involvement. The 
changes do not imply .that the. board of commissioners is any less" 
ihterested in cpjA or less informed; drj the^coritrary, ceta has emerged as 

an economic and social program'that has a very high, legitimate political ' 

jDriority: ' ^ ^ " - 

Although it is difficult to explain the changed level and degree- of. 
political involvement, it is possible to mdicate jriginifestations of the 
changes. First, county, conimissioners have not Served as' members of the 
plauniTig .council or asictive participants in the planning pfi)cess since 
theMatter part of ftscal 1975. Planninjg has b^^^ of the- 

CETA staff, with an advisory or review and' comriient role provided by the 
-council. v / " . ' . - , ' ' \ 

The nature of elected^officiarparticipatioi! in .the^ day-to-day adminis- 
trative operations :of the prime spqnsor's'cETA pffice has also changed. . 
Since the recruitment of the present (:eta administration, tlje county 
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commission has delegated total administrative responsibility and 
authority for the ceta program to the administrator. The rationale for 
the change was best summed up by one commissioner who noted, "The 
CETA administrator is a specialist and elected officials are lay people; 
therefore, elected officials must rely on the person with the expertise." 

Another factor that had considerable inffuence during .fiscal 1976 was 
the rpcogriition by elected officials and the ceta staff that a : prime 
sponsor with little manpower program experience should not reinyferit 
the wheel or perfocm every ceta function oh its own. It was finally 
recognized that the prime sponsor had overall responsibility fol^CETA, 
but in discharging this responsibility priorities had to be established and 
the "turr had to be divided or shared. During the Operational Planning 
Grant (opg) period and' for the first twp quarters of fiscal 1975, the prime 
sponsor had been intent on providing all administrative services and 
delivering most, if not all, services to clients. 
_ Subsequent to the regional office's corrective action report in 
November 1974, this position began to shift rather markedly. The prime 
sponsor established certain. priorities and responsibilities that could not 
be properly delegated. These included the development of a workable 
Title I planning .document and -a^ planning mechanism -'with an 
acceptable management information and monitoring system.. The goal of 
carrying on all ceta activities was dropped in favor of the . more 
attainable and, given the limited manpowier -delivery' exfy^rience of the 
(jounty, perhaps more appropriate function of planning and managing 
the cfeTA program, ^ * • 

A closely related change was a shift 'ifi- the county's willingness to 
accept assistance and to use the expertise of other organizations. During 
the OPG period and the early stages of fiscal 1975, the prime sponsor 
seemed unwilling to use a number of resources available. Primary, among 
these was the regional office of bou ati agency that was 'initially viewed 
as an adversary. The regional ofHce's corrective action report tended to 
force tTip county officials to work cooperatively with the Department of 
Liabor. However, the ceta administrator clearly recognized that planning 
assistance was needed and. was willing to accept assistance fro^ the 
regional office staff as wellas from other sources. 
• The Calhoun Gounty ceta officials also recognized that^local agencies ' 
could make contributions to planning. Accordingly, the employment 
service was asked increasingly for labor^niarket and unemployment data. 
The adversary relationship ^between th^f county and the area's two 
comrfiunity-based organizations--the community action agency (caa) 
and the Urban 'League Jallered at least to the point that communica- 
tions were possible. Alsd, the planning contributions oflocal delivery 
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agencies, while recognizejl as partially self-serving, were not totally 
disregarded by the prime sponsor's staff, v 
^ The aforementioned changes offer some insight into the political and 
. other dynamics of the development of the Title I program during the last 
half of fiscal 1975 and the first quarter of fiscal 1976. Although it is 
difficult to single/out any one factor, certainly the appearance of the new 
' CETA administrator was critical to the successful planning process that 
evolved. He provided positive and clear direction, and the elected 
officials and staff turned their attention and efforts toward the successful 
implementation of ceta. Finally, the technical assistance and construc- 
tive interest of the Chicago regional office were instrumental in making 
the Calhoun County program a success. 

TITLE I PLANNING PROCESS 

^ During the latter part of fiscal 1975, the regional office role in planning " 
was perhaps as great as in any prime sponsor area in^the nation. The 
regional office representative and a technical assistance team frgmooL 
developed the fiscal 1976 Title I plan. However, other tETA staff and 
institutional representatives.alsoplayed important roles. . 

Several changes faciljtated greater contributions from the planning 
council an(^ local' agencies. Planning council membership was reduced 
from 31 to 15 members. But the change in size was not as significant as 
the change in composition. The county commissioners decided not' to 
serve as . voting members of the council. The primary reason was " to 
enhance the advisory role of the council'to the board of commissioners, 
but the change also had the effect of removing politics from the advisory 
council's jplaftning process. The council as constituted during fiscal 1976 
was representative of^all agencies and interest groups concerned. 

The planning function during fiscal I976>as primarily discharged by - 
the CETA office. Yet, the advisory council was involved in a review and 
comment role, tlie role of county commissioners was. reduced substan- 
tially during fiscal 1976.: The chief elected official for the county 
delegated primary responsibility and authority to the ceta administrator,— 
with goals and objectives established in a broad context by the board of 
commissioners. From the standpoint of responsibility and authority for 
approving plans, the^feleeted o influence was very important, but 

Jot planning itself,^. the ceta atdministrator . was ^.^^ d^^ the most 
influential. ; » 

It IS cle^thl^t the planning council was yiewed to have only advisory 
re^onsibilities. Although the role of the council increased somewhat in 
he lecision-making process from early fiscal 1975, the plaimingijmrncil 
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has little impact in major decisions. To illustrate, the council throu^ 
fiscal 1976 did not recommend any major changes in the plans presented 
by the CETA administrator. 

The eniployment service (es), vocational ed^ication, and other public 
a'gencies/^xett little, if any, ir\fluence in planning. The role of the 
empl^ment service is primarily limited to- providing labor^arket data. 
In fact, the es agency continued in fiscal 1976 to demonstrate 
surprisingly little interest in ceta. Other agencies, such as the local 
welfare department, public health, and city and township goventiments, 
are viewed by those interviewed for this study as being quite cooperative, 
but none exercise much influence in planning. 

The fiscal 1976 Title I plan and the planning process are considerably 
better than the initial document, and the process employed during the 
early part of fiscal J975. Planning as' a management function was 
fn-tegrated into the entire ceta operation,, with monitoring and 
evaluation feeding back into the planning process. The relative influence 
.of various groups in thjCsplanning process had shifted by the close of' 
fiscal 1976. The dol reteional office role had diminished to one of 
monitoring and oversight in contrast to the predominant role it held 
during fiscal- 1975. The county board of commissioners continues to 
approve plans to establish majoir^olicies and strategies, but the ceta 
administrator and his staff' have almost tot^^l responsibility for planning. 
The council has emerged as a body independent from the board of 
commissioners and has the basic foundation necessary for becoming 
even more useful in an advisory, capacity. / . : 

program ADMINISTRATION 

As noted earlier, there was considerable staff" turbulence during most of 
fiscal 1975. The poL corrective action report highlighted the administra-. 
live morass. Changes made during the latter part of fiscal 1975 'have 
resulted in a very effective and efficient administrative structure for the 
program. The administrative structure that gradually evolved during 
fiscal 1976 is shown in Figure 1. All ceta titles— I, II, III, and V^^are 
integrated within the Calhoun County Employment and Training 
Administration; wjfiich was organized along functional lines so that all 
titles could be centrally administered> This type .of organizational 
structure enhances efficiency and provides opjimal control over all 
operations. 

The Calhoun ceta staff' developed a highlk^ structured and effective 
monitoring system for Title I programs. A kAy feature is the measure- 
ment of subcontractor performance against St^dard^ and goals 
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jdeyelopcd by the prime sponsor. All Title I subcontracts arc monitored* 
l^yeekly for client information ami monthly for fiscal information.; ^ 
* The monitorfng system has iwo majof elements. First, reports ^derived 
from the management information system and, client tracl^ing records 
indicate whether subcontractors arc operating consistently with'planned 
goals. high degree of i^ecificity regufd^ and expenditure goals 

Is implicit in this element. The second major element is .the on-site 
^^onitoring. Program^ monitors from the prime sponsor's staff are 
'Sssigned to work with each of the Title 1 subcontractors. During the third 
quarter of fiscal 1976, one full-time monitor was assigned tdihe primary 
service delivery agency, the Community Action Agency (caa). Another , 
full-time monitor wa^ assigned to the Battle Creek Urban League and , 
two deliverers of classroom training. The prime sponsor's administrator 
insists that performai)ce be consistent with, contractual standards and 
goals. Throughout the monitoring process, emphasis is placed on.both 
qualitative and quantitative controls. 

Although' there are .differing opinions and assessments, on balance it 
appears that the effect of the monitoring system is positive. A number of 
results wei^e cited by the ciri a. administrator and the regional office 
representative.^First, significant improvement has been made in program 
quality. Second, the accountability of service delivery agencies has 
increased." 'Third, the monitoring system forced subcontractors- to 
exercise tighter client selection procedures in order to achieve high job 
placement rates. . , 

As might be expected,,.th€ Title I delivery agencies did not view the 
' prime sponsor's monitoring system in a totally favorable manner. The 
subcontractors complained that the tight monitoring and high perfor- 
mance standards forced the selection 'pf participants most likely^lo^ 
succeed, delated to this jdea, some subcBntractors also noted thafrthej; 
g^^lh^uii'-system ^ placed 4i op/.clie|Ti'"seiVices and the. delivei^/ of 
qu^iit^^ervices tailored to individual client* needs:, Some critjp^^ 
" they :regai^ea;as;;th£ 
given ^accoiiMlibi^^^ the most valid. .criticlsm^^ W^ that the 

monitoring system did:ript take account of changes in the econon^ and 
labor market conditions. "l- 

Although there was considerable variation in the assessments of the 
Calhbun ceta monitoring ariti program administrative^ system, the 
■ general consensu^ was that the'GETA monitoring system is significantly 
more sophisticated and thorough in terms of staff assigned, comprehen- 
siveness, and frequency of monitoring than were previous efforts. It 
would be difficult to develop a more extensive monitoring program. 
Though they may have imperfections, the Calhoun mpnitoring and 
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program administration approaches have led to cnhaijccd accountability 
and betticr program performance. ' . ' ' ' 

I'ROGKAM OPIiRATIONS ' ' / 

The Calhoun County Title I delivcry system has undergone considel-able 
change from the concept described in the ihitial fiscal 1975 planning 
document. That concept.. envisioned a comprehensive delivery system 
with the prime sponsor providing practically all mvices. However, an 
entirely different system has emijrge^. The delivery system during fiscal 
IW can be classified as a mixed delivery system/with all training and 
employment services provided by ^ubcont^^ctors. As such,' it was far 
. from comprehensive, and there was some duplication of services. ' l ' . < 

.Service Defivery Design There was no (centralized Title I delivery system 
m Calhoun Count)'; during, fiscal 1976. Two age^cies-the Calhoun 
County CAA and the BattlrC;reek Urban League-^provided the same 
types of services to basically the. same client groups. Both agencies- , 
located in the s^m^ city, provided manpower services (outfeach, intake; 
assessment, counseling, .orientation, and follow-up), job clevelopment,. 

• and on-the-joblraining(oJT). Coordination between the two was limited,^^ 
since both were attempting to rtieet tight performance standards und^r 
separate contracts. CJiem access^o the range.of Title I services appekred 
inrealily to b^Hmited to only one opportunity in most cases. .■■ ' ■^"r 
In terms of the continuity of guidance for clients, the Calhoun dehJi^ery 

^system could be ranked quite high. During fischj 1976, each cljeht Vas 
assigned to a single counselor; who continued .to serve to the cliekt^siatil 
placement. , ^ ; . , 

Although the geta system is not totally comprehensive, there -is 
considerably less duplication and fragmentation than existed before. The 
categorical programs funded prior to ceta. were administered by many 
of the cETA delivery agencies^ but the activities were totally uncoordinat- 
ed. Most programs funded by the Economic Opportunity Act were 
under the caa's sponsorship and were operated in an autonomous 
mariner. .Training activities funded under The Manpower Development 
and Tpaining Act (mdta) were furnished by the vocational education, 
agencies, with some manpower services rendered by the local employ^- 
ment service office. A central coordinating vehicle such as the CalhoUn 
CountycETA office did not exist. , - ' 

A review of 'the flow of clients through the Title I program tends to 
confirm the' aforementioned observations regarding^duplication : of 

* ' ' ■ , " ■ • . •' • 
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services. During fiscfal 1976 there was ho centralized intake Und referral, : 
ClieiUs applied •iit^t% ^^6p^U:^ on occasion, For residents , 

ot 'one citT^in the ;Wunty, to the prime sponsor. Although clients 
theoretically had more than one available option, it is the author's; . 
as)jvssmeiit thatVin 'most instances clients were recrijited to fill work 
experience, oJi; and classroom training Openings as tliey ocAirred. Jn ; 
short, clients were related to services in a manner eharacterized by 
overlap, duplication, and a relative lack of referral criteria. U is difficult 
to s(;e how services could be tailored for individuals during fiscal 1976, 
given the client flow plan for Title 1, which wai- hectvily based on 
providing services to a large number of clients with reiatiycly short work 
, experience pr trSijfiing periods. . ;^ . V "--^.'y' 

Semcc /i^»m/tV/ During fiscal- 1^ funds for fiscal 

1975' a.nd fik'aJ 197,6 wi^e pooled; ahd th^ challenge confronting 
ll^e. prime; sponsor was to develop an, accelerated 

rattj that wpuid 'use all funds^ivailable,, particularly; th?^^^^^ 1975 grant \ 

money. The DQMmppsed r I funds rapidly 

: rivsulted, in part, in the. prime sponsor's dropping its plan to provide 

services directly. Other factors included the limited, experience of the 

prime.sponsor, staff limitations, a^^^ 

organizations with prograiji experience. \ 

Fotir agencies were selected to. furnish Title I services during fiscal 
:'*,1976- Because a;cornpetitive bidding -system; was not: used, the Title I . 

• contracts were awarded on a sole-source basis. As noted in Table 1,' the 

'. Calhoun County Community Action Agency was the major provider. of ^ 

r services.during fiscal 1976, 

Initially it was npl expected that the gaa would be selected as a* 
delivery agency. Several Factors resulted in changing. (hie. initial decision. 
First, the CAA had provided manpower services' before, and the CETA 
administrator believedlhat it deserved a chance under ceta. In addition, 
Title Ijegulations recju-ire that agencies of demonstrated effectiveness be 

^gfven due-consideration for delivery of Title I programs. Pressure on the 

* pfirne Iponsor to spend funds quickly also played a big part/ The Caa 
had fiicd' a' complaint with the Chicago regional office of the Labor 
Department, but "it was withdrawn during theearly part of fiscal -19^^^ 

-The Battle Creek Orban League w^S selected , as a; deH 
many of the reasons cited for the cM's selecti6ii:i.|he-liJrba^^ 
however/ ^as 'nof as aggfessive as the caa in seeking service delivery ; 

•:SlatUS. ■■:'■■^;•■y^' . " 

Two 'ag^ricies— one public and one private— were selected as the : 
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TABLE 1 Title l.Subcontractor Funding, Fiscal 1976: Calhoun County 
(amounts in thousands ot' dollars) 



■ I'unds warded 



Siibcon tractors 



Amount Percent 



Calhoun County Community Action Agency ' 530.(5 • ' 450 

Battle CreeK Urban League \ i ■ ' 312 4 ' 26 4 

' Kellogg Community College ' 166'0' . i^'n 

Argubright Business College ■ ' • - ^^'^ 

/ Prime sponsor ■ ' ■ jjg | 



TOTAL 



i66.0'.: 14.0 
4.6 
10,0 

J. 181.5 ■ 100,0 



SOURCE: Calhoun Cbuiity Employment and Training Aditxinistration. 

primary .deliverers , Of classroom training. Both had experience in 
operating pre-CETA programs. . 

As referred to earlier, the employment service has demonstrated little 
mWrest m -a service delivery role, n^ver really applied for a contract, and 
was not seriously considered by the pilme sponsor during fiscal 1976 
Th^ CETA administrator noted . that he had explored ..tlje possiljility of 
having the ES administer the tfllowance payments for TOle I,'but1hat the 
agency's^^sts were too high. The perception of local ceta bflicials 
regarding.:p.€ffectiveness as -a pfe-CETA delivery agency and the high 
l^vel^f unemployment insurance activity encountered during fiscaf 1976 
also influenced the contract decision 

■■■ ,^ ■ . , - \ ; ■ i| 

Program Mix The primary influences in the ji^gram mix were the 
general level of the Economy and ' the consequent high level of 
uaemployment. During fiscal 1976, work/experience was emphasized 
because it -simulated an employment situation. On-the-job training was 
somewhat limited because' of the' loose labor market, and classroom 
training was envisioned primarily as a s'hbrt-range training program to 
provide entry-level skills. Table 2 shows the relative, funding levels for 
pre-CETA and ceta program activities. Classroom training and public 
service employment fared b&tter under ceta than during the fiscal 1974 • 
pre-CETA period; Conversely, on-the-job training and manpower services 
declined in relative funding. 

One significant shift in program mix is 'not revealed by Table 2. In 
fiscal 1976, work experience was oriented exclusively to adultV: In fiscal 
1974, a sizeable share of all manpower funds was desighated' for youth 
activities. Funds for youth work experience-in-school and out-of^school 
programs -accounted for 30 percent of the total fiscal 1974 allocation 
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TABLE 2 Title I ExperWitufes by Prograrti, Fiscal 1974 mici 1976: Galhoun 
County (amounts in thousands 6r doHars) ; 



Fiscal 1974 l-isca! 1976^ 



Program A ^ Amount Percent , Amount Percent • 



Classroom training , 


148.5 


21.8. 


. 5S8-.7 


' 32.7 


On-the-job training. 


■ ' . ^6.8 ' . 


11.3 


134.0 


..'■7.8 


Publiiv service' employment . 


NA . ' 


■ ' NA • 


142.3 


8.3 


Work experience . 


" 343.4 


50.3 , > 


856;3 . 


*50;l:. 


Services and other . ' 


113.4^ ' 


16.6 


19.1 


i.i 


TOTAL 

r 


. 682.1 


100.0 \ 


1,710.4 


.100.0 



SOURCK: Calhoun County Employment and Traimng Administration. , > . 

^Includes Title 1 fiscal 1975 and .1976 tunds. • ] ■ , 

^Includes $78,900 in CEP tunds, $19,5O0'in 5-percent "sct-aside'\lunds, and $15,000 
tor an operiltional planning grant. . . ^ ''''^ 



One impact of GETA, therefore, was that the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
a categorical program, was eliminated. The elirhination of a youth work 
^experience activity, other than. a summer program, -is consistent with the 
prime sponsor's priority for semng heads of households. Furthern^ore, 
the emphasis on training indiyiduals who haye a greater, probability of 
moving to unsubsidized employrhent influenced the decision to elirriinate 
youth ,work experience. The relative low .funding ) level for on-the-job 
training primarily reflected the recessionary conditions during most of 
fiscal 1976 rather than a low program priority. , 
Within the classroom training program, there was d shift toward some 
basic education and a marked reduction in the length of classroom 
training. There was a shift from manufacturing occupations to include 
training for service jobs. These changes were influenced by the ceta 
* administrator's high priority on job placements. \ 

ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAM^ , ft V- ' . - 

Calhoun County was under considerable pressure to begin spendmg^. 
Title I funds during fiscal 1976. Therefore, the prime sponsor XYaaHTorced . 
to rely on "tried and proven models" for funding programs. This 
pressure obviously limited the county's flexibility to alter the substaqce 
of a given program or the overall combination ojT programs. The Title I 
program was very similar to the pre-CETA program. Yet some changes 
have occurred. As mentioned, youth \york experience qther than Title III 
surninier programs have been eliminaffed. Although it was manifested in a 
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■ change in program mix, this was more a. function of a change in client 
. orientation. . 

The emphasis during fiscal 1976 was toward employability develop- 
^ment with little apparent priority accorded a^Balanced program mix; as 
urged -by the regional office. There is probably no single' balanced 
program suitable for all places •and times. However, client needs and 
priorities, labor market (Conditions, economic activity in the area, 
. employer needs, the prime sponsor's investment strategies and priorities,' 
' and the overall purpose of the. Title, ! program are elements to be 
considered m developing a. suitable program combination. 

Prbgratfi ^Results The Calhoian County Title I program during fiscal " 
1976 adequately reached the groups identified in the plan as being in 
need of services. Thex included heads- of, households, veterans, 
exoffenders, welfare recipients, unemployment insurance recipients, and 
/ former manpower program trainees: Calhoun tended to treat the ceta 
* requirement? to designate certain groups as "significant segments" of the 
populationrmost in need in perfunctory .fashion merely to meet dol 
planning requirements. Lack of specific data by . category prevents 
ai^alysis of what happened to the clients so grouped. ^ 

CHent data for the Galhouri County Title I program indicate that 
cligift orientation was broadened to include not only the economically 
-tfisadvantaged but all who were unemploye<| and underemployed as 
well. Selected characteristics of Titl^ 'i enrolfees are shown in Table 1 
The comparison of client characteristic&:f9r all Title i participants and 
those participants whp entered unsubsidized employment following ceta 
participation reveals few, if any, significant differences. Over two-thirds 
of the clients in each category were economically disadvantaged and 
shgjitly over one-half were minority group nr^ltnbers. 

Since the economically disa^antaged, dftemployed, minorities, etc.^ 
are not homogeneous in terW of socioeconomic characteristics arvdli 
more important, in terms of needs for employment and^raining services, 
one is limited in making generalizations regarding the client orientation 
of CETA. Within any single target group (e.g, welfare recipients), needs of 
all types~~medical, psychological, behavioral, skill development, educa- 
tion, and legal--vary widely. Tb'vassess a prime sponsor's orientation . 
adequately, one must find out whalthese needs are and whether they are 
being m*et. , ' . 

The primary measure of results of the CalhounTitle I program was the '■ 
placement of participants in unsubsidized employment. As shown in 
Table 4, the CSlhoun prime sponsor had a tc^tal placement rate of 0.406 
for the period from July 1, 1975, thrdiigh September 30, 1976. A 
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TABLE 3 Title I Client Characteristics, Fiscal 1 976: Calhoun County* 





Total Participants 


EnttJred Employment 


Characteristic 


Number 


Percent 


Number • 


/ Percent 


Individuals Served 


1,765 


100 


707 


1 00 


Sex 










^ Male 


998 


57 


386 




I'emale ^ . 


ibl 




J Li 


*t J 


Age /• ■ ^ 








I t 

II ^ 


18 and under 


193 


1.1 


77 


19-21 


469 


27 


182 


ZD 


22-44 ' . 


' 994 ; 


-JO 


4 1 Z 


JO . 


45-54 


90 


c 

J' 


J 1 • 




55-64 


1 / 


1 
1 


5 


1 


65 and over 


2 


0 


U 


u 


Education 










8 years and under 


82 


■ 5 . 


" 23 


1 
J 


9-1 1 years 


491 


28 


169 


z4 


High school gradifate 


1,102 


62 


486 


by 


Post -high school 


90 


J 




4 


Family income ^ 










Al'DC 


' 369 


21, \. 


1 lo 


, 1 / 


Public assistance, other 


148 


8 


,.34 


J 


Economically disadvantaged 


1,202 


.68 


538 » . 


\ ■'-76' .■ 


Ethnic Group ' 










\yhite : 


846 


48 ' 


343 


-Black - 


815 


, 46 


336 


. 47 • 


Other 


1 04 


. ^ . 


28 


A 


Migrant or seasonal farm 










family member 


18 • • 


1 


■ 12' 


2 


Veteran 










Recently separated 


.70 


4 ' ' 


34 . 


5 


Special 


1 02 


"6 


43 


6 ' 


Other 


84 - . 


■ i ■ 


43 ■ 


6 . 


Dfsabled 


■'6 




■ 2 ■ ■ .. 


- 0 


Handicapped 


32 ' 

a 


1 


' r'. ^. ; 


1 


1-ull-time student ^ 


2 


0 


1 


0 


Offender 


'207 


12 


65 ' , 


9 


Labor force status 










Underemployed 


i'5 - 


1 


6 


1 


Unemployed 


1J48 


99 


700 


99 . 


OtlTer - . 


2 ^ 


0 


1 


.0 


Receiving unemployment 








. 24 


''insurarice 


'337 . 


19 


165 



SOURCE: Calhoun County Employment and Training Administration. 
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'TABLE 4 Status of Title I Enrollees After Termination , Fiscal 1 976: 
Calhoun County ,. 



Item » ■ XI i_ 

■■ ■ Number Ratio 



Total enrollments 1 765 

. Total terminations 1740 ■ qq 

Kntered empFoyment '707 ' . ^, 

Direct placements" 21O ' . it 

■ ■ Indirect placements'" , 457 

Self placemen ts*-" ' ■ . 40 
Other positive terminations ' 



.26 

..02 

5, "T" : """'I', 18:^ 10 

Nonpositive terminations • 851 49 



SOUI^CE: Calhoun Coj^nty Emproyment and Training Administration. 
Enrollees provided only outreach, in take, and job referral services. 

ih?nttrrcri'X':r^^^^^^^ 

".-ugh l^eans o.her than placemen, h'y 

relatively'high.direct placement rate (0.121) was also experienced The 
CETA admmistrator noted general satisfaction-with placement perfor- 
mance but concern over job retention. According to him, job loss was 
running about 40 percent within the first 45 days. Among the factors 
mentioned were problems of matching clients with •jobs "and the 
overselling" of some clients. 



TITLE -VI 



PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT PLANNING 



S °^ ™^ P'^^^"" through 

March 1975), Calhoun Gounty recognized some clear legislative and 
programmatic distinctions between the Titles II and VI public service 
employment (pse) programs. The prime spbnsor's . Title . VI plan 
recognized the countercyclicarorientation of Title VI by including a 
provision to stagger the enrollment of participants and thereby serve a 
larger number of unemployed persons. Short-term public employment 
was incorporated in the conceptual framework of the plan. The Title VI 
program was also oriented to the "new unemployed" and to unemploy- 
ment insurance exhaustees.«The eligibility requirement for the program 
also reflected orientation to the cyclically unemployed. Unemployed 
,heads of households, 18 years and older, were to be given priority under . 
fitle VI, and economically disadvantaged, group? were to be served 
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under Titles 1 and II. Another indication oC the 'initial countercyclical 
orientation of Title- VI was the cpniparatively low, monthly wage levels ofs. 
the Title Vl positions. /Recording to a grant- modification submitted in 
February 1975, monthly wage levels ranged from $375 to $696, with the 
exception of bne' position funded at the maximum allowable rate. The 
majority of the positions were budgeted" at approximately $5.00 a month. 

The' programmatic and client orientation differences 'between Titles II 
'and VI were quickly lost as fiscal 1976 proceeded. Uncertainties and 
delays in funding, the need tc transfer Title II enrollees into Title'VI, and ^ 
during June 1976 the transferring of Title VI participants into Title II all 
combined to erase any relevant program differences. The result, 
unfortunate a:s it may Have been, was that the two titles became viewed 
programmati^ally as One effort. ' ' • " , *v - 

Planning Objectives and Strategies Thfe primly objective of Titles' II 
and VI was to furnish job opportunties «to ' the unemployed. The. 
provision of public services,' albeit important, appeared to be a 
secbn'dary objective of the Calhoun County program. The ceta 
administrator attempted to attain the goals of the program by integrating 
Titles II and VI jobs with regular public service employment. Titles II 
and VI slots were also allocated to a relatively large jiumber of other 
public and private nonprofit agencies. ' ; . / > 

To the extent feasible, the prinie sponsor also relied upon a "special 
projects" strategy. Under this approach, short-term and temporary 
positions were created for specifiedrprojects such as cleaning roadsides 
and storm drains and painting ahS exterior maintenance of homes of 
^poorv senior citizens. Several of those interviewed for this study 
, mentioned the barriers to the creation of special projects under Title VI. 
According to these individuals, the lack of "brick and mortar'' money 
was the biggest problem. It would appear that miore special projects 
would have been pursued if funds for equipment and supplier had been 
:available. ' . > 

Political Considerations and Maintenance of Effort Any. discussion of 
political consideration and influence should differentiate- between the ^ 
politicar responsiveness' of an elected official -to his constituency and 
political influence that might, constitute favoritism, patronage, or 
riepotisTp or be used purely for' political aims. Political resppnsiveness 
such as client or constituency:advocacy or an appeal for funding for a 
specified jurisdiction is legitiniate and was present under the Calhoun 
County program: However, no patronage .nor other forms of favoritism 
were discovered. Nevertheless, during fiscal 1975, there were a number of 
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concerns expressed by persons interviewed that political go^ls and the • 
desire qf elected officials to control the ceta program contributed to' the- 
problems m getting the program off to a goSd'start in fiscal 1975; As 
noted earlier, the electe.d officials of Calhouri County made extraordi- 
nary efforts during fiscal 1976 to prevent the occurrence of negative 
political influence; ~ 

Planning goals and strategies tend to support the finding that, the 
• prime sponsor- did not view the public . service employment titles as 
vdhitles for obtaining fiscal relief On the contrary,: the ceta administra- 
tor, and .elected officials viewed ^them as a vehicle for reducing 
uneinploymeht and as a means of expanding or enriching, public services. 
T.his strategy has , been heavily. influenced by the planned emphasis on 
the tratisition of pse enrollees tb permanent, unsubsidized employment. . 

Therefore the act's requirement thatahe sponsor maintain the level of 
sp^ndipg that^would have occurred withoil^ ceta money .has' not 
■emerged as a problem. The county did not.haveVa Budget deficit during' 
fiscal 1976, services were not eliminated or red^Jced, nor were regular 
employees laid pflf. ' ■ ■ 



. program operations 

The Operation of Titles H and vf in .Calhoun County was hiiidered by 
the level and flow of funds. Because of funding delays and uncertainties 
associijfted with funding, the distinctions between structural and 
countercyclical objectives for Titles 11 and VI never really emerged In 
N'ovember of 1975, Title II funds were exhausted, and all pse 
participants were transferred into: Title VI until.June 30, 1976. With the 
advent of the supplemental Title II funding during the; last quarter of 
fiscal: 1976. a large number of the pse enrollees were transferred back 
into' Title II. For many participants, the July 1976 jnterti tie transfer 
marked their third enrollment under a ceta title, alfdue to transfers. ' 
Undoubtedly, a program. funded over a lo'nger period would have been 
much. more desirable, probably would have facilitated program stability 
and perhaps would have helped .separate , the identities of Titles II and 

.'. Appro.ximately 11 governmental units, other than school districts, 
were allofed^psE positions. Several state agency inst^allatibns in Calhoun 
County were also allocated positions. 'The- agencies funded included the 
employment, service, social services (welfare' department), state police; 
and the civil rights commission.; Federal agencies, however, were not 
relied upon because they could not provide . good prospects for . ' 
absorption. Nonprofit organizations were used heavily; 12 of the 17 
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United Way agencies in Calhoun County were provided with pse ; 
enrollees. In ajidition, other^nonprofit organizations such as day care 
centers, hospitals, and' drug abuse, agencies received pse allotments. 

About half of all >SE jobs were in local units of government— 31 
percent under the prime sponsor and 19 percent allotted to other smaller, 
governmental units. School districts throughout the prime sponsor'sl 
jurisdiction were allotted 15 percent of ili(?^^5|p^^^^ 
received about 6 percent of the PSErposiJfiDris. As noted, nonprofit-^ 
organizations received almost one out of every three slots. Clearly, |he^ 
Calhoun County prime sponsor did not encounter any problems in 
sharing PSE funds. ' ^ 

Within the aforementioned organizations, pse positions were selected 
primarily upon the ba^is of two criteria: (1) the degree to which the job 
wa^considered essential and, equally important, (2) the likelihood of its ^ 
being absorbed by the employer when pse funds were exhausted. 

■ . ■ ■■ ' ' ' 

PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT RESULTS ' 

Client data for Titles II and VI reveal a relatively high incidence : of . 
service to men and to whites. Approximately. 60 percent of the enrollfees- 
were men and about 70 percent were white. Minority participation under 
Titles II and VI, although lower than under the Title I program, was 

. consistent With the relative minority population in the^county. The 
largest prpportion^>f enrollees was in the 22-44 age catego]ry— 68 percent 
under Title II and 72 percent pnder Title VI. A large share of enrollees 
had at least a high school education, with 86 percent.and 81 percent of 

*the Xitles 1.1 and VI enrollees, respectively, in this category. 

As shown in Table 5, the incidence of seryicje to economically - 
disadvantaged persons was high for both Titles II and VI. Given the 
other characteristics of participants and the prime sponsor's emph^tsis on 
selecting clients with a :relatively higher probability for movement to 
unsubsidized employment, service to- the. economically disadvantaged 
may be somewhiat overstated. The relatively low incidence of welfare 
recipients tends to support this observation. ^ 

The CETA administrator stressed the importance of placements in 
unsubsidized employm|?nt^as a high priority goal for, both Titles II and 
VI. As indicated in ^Table 6; Calhoun County h^d relatively high, 
placement rates during fiscal 1976. Under Title II, 46 participants (0'225 
placement rate) entered. unsubsidized employment, and under Title VI, 
75 participants (6;i 75 placement rate) obtained non-CETA jobs. The 
major barrier to more job placements appeared to be the ' budgetary 
plight of most governmental units and nonprofit agencies in the county. 
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..TABLES Client CharacterisUcs, Titles II and VI, Fh^^^^^ 
County ' . '."}•'• 



Charactenstic 



Individuals served 

Sex. . • 
■ " Male ' 

Age 

IB and under 
;9-21 

■ :3244 . ■ .' ■/■{ 

■ 45-;54 \':,, ' :) 
55-64 'l 

65 and over . : 
l-ducation 

8 years and-iinder 
9-1 1 years 

High school graduate 
Post high school 
I'aniily income 
AI-DC 

Public assistance.. other 
■ -Hconomicaliy disadvantaged 
Kth nic group '» . \ 
- White V;;'-:^ 
Black •■ 
J Aineric*an Indian 

.Other V 
Migrant or seasonal farm 
family member 
; Veteran * 
• ' "Recently separated . 
. . Sp.e cial ( V ie tn am ) ; -'k 
: Other ^ ' 

^ Disabled 
'Handicapped ' 
J'ull-time studerit 
'•Offender 
Labor force status"'^ 

Underemployed « 
Uneiiipioyed 
/'O^lher' ■■ - 
R(^,eiving uneipployment 
siiisuranpe 



Title II 



Number** 



379 



Title VI 



Percent 



Number^ 



•Pereent 



100 



492 



SOURCE: Calhoun County Employment and Trdinirig Administratiori. . , 
aSome ijnrollees arc counted under both titles because of intertitle transfers.' 



100 



229 ■ 


60 


: 309 




150 


4b ^ 


183 ^ 


37 






12 ' 


2 


Ac- ' 




69 


14 


256 


; ^8 


353 


72 


...45 


: 12 


35 


7 


;.i23 


; . 6 • 


21 


4 


6 


.'v 1 . V- 


■ : •■' 2 






: ' 6* 


28 


6 


31 . ' 




76 


15 




65 


250 - 


51 


79.;; 


' 21 


r38. * 


' 28 


•'22 


6 


68 


14 


31 ■ 


8 


52 


1 1 
1 1 


163 V 


43 


341 
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•TABLE 6 S^atus^of Public Service Enrollees After Termination, Fiscal 1976; 
Calhoun County 



Item * 


Title 11 




Title'vi 




Number . 


Ratio 


Number 


Ratio 


Total enrollments 


379 . 




492 




Total terminations 


204 


i.oa 


428 


1.00*^ 


lintered eniplpyment 


46 


.22 


75 


.18 


Direct placements^ 


2 


.01 


3 ■ 


.01 


Indirect placements^ 


- 44 


,22 . 


' 50 


.12 


Self placement^ 


0 


. 0 


22 


.05 


. Other positive terminations 


1,21 


.59 


201 


■■..47 


Nonpositive terminations 


37 . 


.18 


152 


: .36 



SOURCE: Calhoun (?bunty Employment and Training Administration. 
NOTE: Some enroHees are counted under both titles because of intertitle transfers. 
^Enrollees provided only outreach and job referral services from CETA. 
'^Enrollees provided training, employment, or manpower and supportive services other 
than outreach, intake, and job referral. . - ' 

CEnroUees obtained unsubsidized employmenrother than by placement by the prime, 
sponsor or its agencies. ■ ' " 

All indications are that the prime sponsor developed and implemented 
Titles II and VI in ah exemplary fashion, given the constraints impgsed . 
by national DoL policy qutistions ahd uncertainties and delays in 
funding. Operational problems undoubtedly occurred, but the^^ost 
serious problems were caused, by factors beyond (he countrol of the 
prime sponsor and the Chicago regional office.ofobL. 

» • ■ . ■ . > 

pBSERVATioNs And recommendations \ 

: While the study of*a single prime sponsor cannot be a sufficient base for 
far-reachmg recommendations, for the entire ceta system, it is possible to 
make some observations with policy implications. The ceta program as 
a whol^ has been criticized jh, several areas. For example, low job 
placenient rates kVe cited, but "low'' in comparison to what other 
programs? The ceta and pre-CETA data bases are not sufficiently detaiiled 
or comparable to allow valid comparisons. • — 

Another criticism is the slow pace of implementation^^ particularly 
'during fiscal 1975, Vet many prime sponsors were attempting to assume 
a most complex new role— that of planning for developing the ^ 
njechanisms for the delivery of comprehensive employment and training 
5v§rvices. Not only did decision making shift to pri'me sponsors, but other 



EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

units of government were forced to develop and. undertake unaccus- 
tomed manpower roles. Clearly, new missions and; altered intergovern- 
mental relationships affected the implementation of ceta. If the camps 
process had been niore prpductive,. perhaps some of the problems 
encouriterj^d by local government could have been alleviated; Yet it is 
.^. doubtful that any major shift in a nationally funded social program 
could have been implemented without some difficulties during the 
transition. ~ 

Being part ^a major social program conceived and planned in an 
economic envil^nment of relative prosper'ity, but imple;fnented during 
the. ^nation's worst economic downturn since the 1930's served to 
comppund^the problems of ceta prime sponsors. Declining job 
opportunities in the. private sector and budget cieficits and layoff 
experiences of many local governments severely limited the range: of 
feasible program alternatives. Plans predicated on favorable labor ; 
market conditions and on availability of private sector pfacemehts 
through on-the-job and classroom trailing had to be adjusted to new 
economic conditions. Accordingly, funding and program strategies were 
shifted toward public service employment and work experience designed 
to achieve basic income maintenance for a relatively small share pf the 
increasing riunibers of unemployed workers ' . ' 

Adding to ceta a countercyclical pse program with several iriherejit 
limitations created more. problems. Prime sponsors probably could hav^- 
adjusted to the Title VI effort if ther^ had beermore certa^^ regarding 
funding and consistent national pohcies that differentiated between 

V Titles II and VI and if funding Ibvels and expenditure flexibility had been 
; sufficient to attack unemployment to any appreciable, degree. Because 

V these factors were not present, it was practically impossible for prime 
/ sponsors to preserve the legislative intent of the Title VI program. • , 

^ With these observations in mind, several itcbmmendations follow 

training for advisory councils ... : 

Cbniprehensive training programs should be developed ' for ceta 
advisory coancils.-Trkining should focus on the responsibilitiesTnd roles 
of advisory councils and the nature and .scope of employment arjd 
training programs. : . ' V . 

selection OF PUBLIC SERVICK POSITIONS ■ / 

. Quantifiable criteria should be used by prime sponsors for selecting pse 
positions. The. factors'should relate to objectives of various pse titles and 
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programmatic considerations. They could include (1) the skill levels of 
■ the eligible target groups who are to be given priority for pse. 
eitiployment; (2) the probability of transferring the pse positions into ^ 
unsubsidized employment; (3) wage costs and job skill levels, with larger 
Wjcights given to jobs with salary and skill levels consistent with the 
objectives of the titles; and (4) the*priority of the public service needs 
that could be met by various positions. , • * * V 

EVALUATION OF CETA PERFORMANCE . ^ ■ 

Th^ y.S. Department of Labor should assess and evaluate the qualitative 
aspects of the Title I pr<bgram. Such studies should emphasize ceta'$ 
output performance; and impact evaluation of the program^ ;To date, 
program assessments have been devoted almost exclusively to monitor- 
ing to assure the prime sponsors' actual perfofnriance meets plamied 
joals. 



INSTITUTIONAL ROLES "AND RELATIONSHIPS 

The respective : roles ^nd- relatiphships among p^^ sponsors, the 
eil^byment se^^ the vocational education agencies, and the state 
manpower services councils-should be made more specific in amend- 
ments to CETA, Attempts to resolve duplication ^nd fragmented effort to 
promote 'program integration in ,the employment affid i^ining areas 
necessitate clearly arlitulated^and consisllent policies.^ 



DVRATIQN OF PSE PROGRAMS 

A public service employment program that is legislatively designed to 
address structural unemployment (Title II) should be authorized for a 
longer period of time — 5 to 7 years— in order to provide enough tim'e for 
an 6fre(:tive planning,. operating, and evaluating program. The jegislatiye 
inteftt of a -piibH program oriented to structural 

unempl9yment should not be di<itorted by policies and strategies that are;- 
designed to deal with rriassive cyclical unemployment.' 

FUNDING FiiEXIBILITV'^FOR THE COUNTERCYCLICAL PSE PROGRAM 

\ ■ ' . ■ "■ ' 

Fundmg under the cyclical unemployment-oriented title should be such 
that materials,^supplies, and equipment items could be purchased with 
grant funds: This would facilitate more short-term and project-type 
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employment that might avoid some df the pitfalls of the/Title VI Droeram 
Mn fiscal 1976. ^ ; 

PSE POLICY ALTERNATIVES A 

During periods of cycIicaI,downturns, pse legislation and policiej should 
recognize the fiscal, personnel, and service delivery dilemmas encoun- 
fered by niany cities and counties. Demands' for services- sharply 
mcrease, but revenues to sufiport the increased services decline. 
Therefore, if psE funding is to be for the creation of new jobs only, trade- 
offs will probably be required. Maintenance of effort may be traded for 
high-priority.public services and transition to unsubsidized-ernployment. 
Maintenance of effort could ibe bettei^ assured if prime sponsors were ' 
required to develop special and nonregular public service positions. 
Special projects could also be initiated during the cyclical downswing 
and could be phased out as economic activity improved. Such a policy 
orientation, however, would probably mean that second- and third-level 
public service priorities were funded, and the probability of absorption ' 
would be nil. Yet, maintenance of effort could be better assured 

In short; it is not very realistic to expect that transitiojl, provision of 
top priority public service needs, integration of ceta positibhs into 
regular public service employment', and absolute maintenance ofieffort 
can be achieved by most local prinre sponsors, even in a more- favorable 
economic climate. ;To expect such goals to be attainable in view of the 
economic, social, arfd political problems, that are, plaguing many loc4l ; 
governments is very idealistic. , ' ■ 

INCREASED ROLE FOR PRIVATE SECTOR " 

The role of the private, empldyer in geta shduld be exjj^nded'-' 
considerably.' Private employers should be on the advisory council. TTie 
feasibility of their providing more training -opportunities sMd be 
seriously explored. The use of tax credits, as in the win prbgram, a 
voucher system for on-the-job training, and other incentives to increase . 
the training and employment^jf eligible individuals could be developed. 
Since most jobs are in the private sector of the economy and since 
private employers have considerable training expertise, better relation- 
ships between publicly funded training programs and private employers 
would be.feghly advantageous. . 
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prange County vjocated southeast of Los Angelas .County in Southern 
Galifornia, Nvas one of the fastest-growing, areas in the'riation during the 
|960*s, but*^ [is growth slowed, perceptibly in - the mid-- 1970*s ; and . 
population in some of. its communities has stabilized or in a few cases 
Jilightly diminished. Generally affluent, the county nevertheless contains 
r^ome poor sections, and its unemployment rate averaged 7.6 percent in^' 
1975 (about 60,000 persons). The minority population is relatively small; 
i.n 1970 about 14 perceht:pf the residents belonged to ah ethnic minority, 
With the Sfjanish surname group'by far the largest. Blacks are less than 1 
^ercent.of the population. - 

Before the Comprehensive Employment -and Training Act . (ceta), 
Qi-arlge County's manpower programming. was lirtiited. Prqgram. opera-/ 
t|^s were" few: tfiere were three institutional Manpower DeveiopmeAt 
and Training At;t: (MDTA) training programs, two training facilities 
operated by community-based organizations— Jobs for Prc)gress (ser), 
primarily^ serving Chicanos; and Opportunities Industrialization Center 
(oic),;prima^ly* serving .blacks— one on'^thei^job training (ojx) program, 
two Neighborhood Youth Corps (nyc) programs, femd a Public 'Service 
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. • . • ' ■ . .... ^ ^ .. 

Careers pragram run by the county. In addition, public employment 
programs under the Emergency Employment* Act (eea) were adminis- 
tered in six cities (Anaheim, Fullerton, iGarden Grove,. Huntington 
.Beach, Orange, and Santa Ana) and in the balance of the county. In the 
year prior to implementation of ceta, tolaffunding for such programs 
amounted to $4,6 million,: compared' with Titie I allocations. of $8.4 
million in 1976. ■ ^ ). 

Enactment of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act in 
1973 offered an opportunity for greater local development of fliianpower 
■planning and programming. Four cities— ^Atiaheim, Garden Grove, 
Huntington Beach, and Santa Ana— and the county of Qrange itself 
-were eligible to become Title I prime sponsors, but in March^ 974, 'they 
formed a consortium arid a ne\v^ly organized Orange County Manpower 
Commission (ocmc) was designated as the prime sponsor for all ceta 
prograrhs in the county. , ^ ■ - . 

The legislative provision for a.bonus to areas forming a consortium 
unquestionably was a major incentive; by applying a formula to the 
allocation of ceta money, jricludirig the bonus, among the' various areas ' 
within the courity, the. comniission could assure that every community 
w.ou]d:receive more than its entitlement if each eligible unit had become 
an- individual prime sponsor. Another consideration also underlay the 
formation of -a. consortium: most of the communities had little 
experience with planning and adiiiinistration, of jnanpower programs:; 
and the exchange of information' and ^the* centralization of some 
administrative . functions through a consortium arrangement were 
expected to be helpful. V ' . 

Five of the manpower commissioners of the oeMC are appbirited by 
the five county supervisors, four others by each of the cities ejigible to be 
prime sponsors, and tvC'o . n10r£ by the Orange^County division ^of the 
League of California CitiesV^'Tl^e commission has an. aciministrative, 
technical, and planning staff arid a 21-meraber Manpowdt. Advisory. 
Committee (mac) with voting meinberahip equally divided among three . 
categories: (1) business and labor, (2) client community and community- 
abased organizations, and (3) educational and training institutions and 
agencies. Program operators do not have voting memberships, but may 
Serve as consultants and participate in m^c discussions. 

THE ;5'LANNING' PROCESS 

By decentralizing planning, the ocmc has been able to achieve the "best 
Of all possible worlds" from the vievboint of the communities. There are . 
six planning units in the cotinty, wit^ a manpo^ver planner for each: the 
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cities of Anaheim, Garden Grove, Huntington Beach, and Santa Ana; a 
miniconsortium qf eight communities in the northern part of the county; 
and the county government for the balance of tjae county' Planning for 
each area is done at the local level by the planner in cooperation with 
commission- staff, with varying participation by legislative bodies and 
other local staff. Using whatever economic, demogriaphic, and labor 
market data may be available, often from the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
^ the. planners develop , plans for their areas. When the size of federal 
allocations to Orange CJounty becomes known, they reckon the costs of 
the plans ahd send the results to the appropriate city councils for review;- 
the "balance of county" planners have a somewhat easier task because 
they are not accountable to. a: loc J council. Neither do they operate 
programs, so they are hot as likely to be jsubject to a conflict in their 
^.roles:: ' - • ■■■ / / ^ " 

The OCMC staff must make sure that the local plans meet all 
.Department of Labpr, ceta, and 'commission guidelines, serve the- 
identified /'significant segments,"^ and, in theicase of public service 
employment, observe the '^maintenance of eff^ x 

Particularly in those cities with an actively interested city council, the > 
planner may be subject to pi^sures fro^ a number of directions. He 
may be both planner and and he must meet the 

Requirements of both the legislative bodj^and the commission.. In some. 
CQm^muhities, politically articulate groups, as well as ceta program 
pperators, play ai)^,^ctive'oversight role in relation to the projected plan; 
in-other areas» the process is nlore; routine. . " 

Following city council review, the plan i^ submitted to the Manpower 
Advisory Committee and to the Orange County Manpower Commission. 
At this, point, the final form* of the plan has largely been deternriined; 
rarely are the sTaff plans (devel0ped both locally and centrally) changed- 
in any substantive respect by tne reviewing units.Un tfce past, planning 
^/typically has bieen friagmented;^ cpordination ar^ong planners^^h^ be^en 
»-less;than iH^^ Eachjtias tenc^^ to plan in teniis of the perceived' need^ 
;Qfnndiyi(^ual xpnimumtifes^ however, that 

• tnh! f^ragmentatton is less^seyere and that exchanges of information and 
ideas are occurrmg in regular, more frequ0^ 

V Title Lfiinds;are'di^ to every coirirnurtity in the county on the 

basis bf a formtila adopted by the commission and patterned .generally 

iRefers to groups, of people, characterized by racial,^ ethnic, ^ex, pccupation,-or dther 
characteristics that cause them to hjiye unusual difficujty in getting a jpb alid whptftiost 
need the services of the act. - \ • ' , ' . . ' ■ 

^Refers to G^A'i requirement that localities maintain the level of spending that would have 
existed without CETA money. » =t ' ' ^ ■■ * ' ; / ' 
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after the national allocation formula in the ceta legislation (the Orange 
County system gives less , weigh! t to "prior year's manpower funding" and 
more to "number of economically disadviantaged"). This uniform "fair - 
shfre*' allocation spreads the available money widely throughout the 
county and insures that politics and favoritism cannot influence its 
distribution^efore ceta, much of the manpower and antipoverty 
funding wias concentrated in Santa Ana, which has a significant Spanish 
surname population. ^. .^^ ^ . 

On the other hand, the fair share formula can be, a headache for 
program operators. Since each community_has the option of "buying" 
program slots with its sh^are, every program miist recruit participants in 
accordance with thie. number of such slots allotted annually to a 
particular locality. Although there may be a surplus of applicants from 
one area and a shortage from another, the program must adhere to the 
fair share allocation system or he fourid in violation of its contract. Some 
prograrn operator^ complain that the system compels them to serve 
.persons whose need is mUch less than many others not. similarly served. 
Although Title r funds are reserved by commission policy for the 
. disadvantaged, allegedly a resident of a generally/affluent/ area can 
.qualify for ceta assistance on the ijasis of currently' defined income 
standards, even if.'frohi a reasonably well-to-do family if he or she is 
living apart from thern, ;' ' , ' ^ 

As in Title I, plarfnirig under Titles II and VI is decentralized, with 
planning staff's in the various eligible communities again responsible for 
iden'tifying the categories of public service employrnent* for which 
.uneniployed persons . ^re to be recruited. It appears that, for virtually-all^ 
important purposes. Titles II and VI have been administered similarly. 
In fiscial 1976, there were 1 1 program agents (10 cities and the county) 
that qualified for. Title II arid/or Title VI funds on the basis oif the 
prescribed legislaitiye formulas. Some cities subcontract with eligible 
public or nonprofit program operators within their jurisdictions. . 

Local observers differ -in. their perceptions of the.rple of the Manpower 
'Advisory Committee in-planhing, although thiere. is gjeneral* agreement^'' 
thati it§ 'fun|:i}^flf!Sr.: s^ influence brpad jprogram 

priorities, suchr^^^lre jelativd on. vocational Education or .on^ 

the-job training (ojt), but not , the dollar alloeation, - because that 
pknning is decentralized and garried on by a co^bih;^tion: of; local, and 
corrifnission staff Through subcommittees it can have some impact on 
the development of requests for proposals arid- evaluation of proposals 
submitted. To a degree; it can also assist staff in riioni.tOring programs, 
but its major contribution probably, relates to the des^h of programs ^nd 
to proposal ri^view under Title I. Most of its recommendations have been 
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accepted by the commission/ but these generally have been ones on 
which staff and mac agree, and it is nof clear that the commission would 
accept a mac recommendation on a substantive issue if it were opposed 
by ocMC staff or the local planners. 

Some describe the mac role as i]ieaningful, while others consider it 
superficial and largely ceremonial. Resentment was sometimes expressed 
over what was identified as, an inconsistency:, program operators are not 
allowed to vote in the advisory committee, but the cities that run 
programs have voting representation on the commission. The response of 

^one city representdtive was thaf the commissioners have full legal and 
fiscal responsibility for the decisions made and the funds allocated but 
that the advisory^^cornmittee has no such status. Perhaps ^more serious is 
an admitted conflict of interest in those instances where the planner is 

' also a program operator for his community. > 

Jgffective pfanning is^inlited by the lack of current data. Although the 
Eriiployment Development Pepartment (employment service) and a few 
other sources can provide soitle information on labor market trends in 
the county, miich of the demographic and economic material used 
in planning cafi be^derived only from the decemiial census. Some of the 
Orange County communities, sych as Santa Ana, are changing rapidly in 
seyeral respects, but plans are still developed on the basis of 1970 data. 
This, ofcourSfe,js.a problem that plagues planners eveiywhe 

Politics apparently does not^fluence manpower planning unduly, 
although most of the commissio'ners are named by- political bodies and 
almost certainly the creation of thie north county "miniconsortium"' was 
inflij/fenced by broad political considerations reflecting the need to design 
direct commission representation for some of the smaller cities. 
Interviews suggest that some city councils demonstrate great interest in 
CETA while others treat it routinely, but there is also evidence that even 
the latter are increasing their concern and awareness in the light of the 
size of. CETA appropriations,* Although thfc fair sha're agreement protects 
against undue political, influence in the suballocation of funds, local 
Ijegislators ^^ometirnes a the selection of: groups , to Be served and 
organizations to Operate the p ' : 

THE SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM v 

■• ^ ■;• ^ ■•■ . ^ ^ ■ ...^ ■ . " 

• Like the planning' process, the service delivery tsystiem iS' largely 
decentralized; Since the employment service cannot effectively serve 
large sections of the county through its few offices, five recruitment 
centers have been established. Thrbe are run by the.cities:of Ana*heim; 
Santa Ana, and Huntington Beach,: one by the northwest county 
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"miniconsortium," and one by the county, with networks of- satellite ; 
offices.^ The centers perform: all recruiting for institutional training, 
place clients directly into unsubsidized jobs or training, serve as outreach ; 
points for Title I and Titl.e III programs and develop job opportunities." 
' These decentralized centers, .staffed largely by indigenous personnel,.can 
also 'function as advocates for the poor and help insure geographic fair 
share entry to ceta programs. In addition, there are special recruitment 
programs for Asians and American Indians and a special program; for 
women. Other Title I programs, such as ser and oic,. alsqihave 
recruitment and job development staffs. _ . 

One of the major functions of the centers has been direct placement.of 
applicants in jobs or in non-CETA programs. About one-fourth of the 
^ applicants served under Title I receive direct placements, at a relatively 
n^w cost per person. Employment Development Department (edd) 
■ personnel are stationed in some, of the centers, with.access to thejob 
bank; in return for the use of edd's staff, the OCMC allocates some pUtilic 
; service employment slots to the employment service. 

Although the, concept of the centers has not been challenged, a few 
questions have recenfly been raised about specific aspects of their 
operation. Direct placements normally are considered a responsibility of 
\ the employment servide, and the regional office of the Departnient of 
Labor is currently, examining the placement role of the xent^, 'In 
principle, all those served by . the centers fall in the dis?tdv|>t^^^^^ 
category, but the relatively large numbers who appear t6:be.job|teady^ 
and employable may suggest that, in practice, some are not- severely-- 
handicapped in this sense. " : • * 

The profusion of Job development services throughout the cbunty also 
has engendered some.problems. Traditionally, job development has bee^ 
% centralized in the employment . service, but this ^ function now is: 
performed by several CETA-funded agencies in addition to the edd. 
Complaints have been made that multiple visits, to employers provoke ill 
will, and EDD staff feel that there should be better coordination less the 
, .multiplicity of programs impair their relations with Orange County firms, 
c The OCMC is wrestling with" this issue, hoping for a settlement that will 
0 obviate duplication and overlap among the, various job development 



Services. ■ • . /'I'l "• 

Jji general, the tendency within the ocMC has been 'tb continue funding 

3The Santa Ana Recruitment Center wa^ discontinued in jis^al 1977 arid replaced by a; 
CETA Assessment Center, which is primarily focusing on placement of clients mto ceta 
employment and training programs. -u 
^Title IV refers to haUbnal programs contracted with prime sponsors . or -with other 

organizations. ' --^ ^ 
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for, those program operators of classroom training that functioned before 
CETA. rTwo ' of ^e prirfi^^ spdnsor fui^ded progranis— SER and oic — 
continue to offer not^r-o^ily^jheciii^ua^^ in such subjects as 

. electronics and clerical skills but^a|so some basic education classes and 
English as a second language. Oper^jion ser, still serves a clientele that' is 

.^.predominantly Mexican Amencan.jM'owever, -blacks ilow cphstituteonly 
a minority of those enrolled in, oic classes, with Asians and Samoanjs 
predominating. The many Vietnamese refugees in Orange County have 
affected the ethnic compositiorl of several programs, The .major 

: Operations of both sER ahd'^^^ in Santa Ana, distanffrom many of 
the populous outlying sections/o^ and this, coupled with the 

requirement to 'serve all cpmmunities on a fair share basis, has created « 
problems. ' . 

Public vocational, education funded parti^y by ceta is concentrated 
in five schpol,districts and t>yo regional occupational p^ Jhese 
districts receive average-daiiy-attendance payments from tl^ state for 
enrollees in regular classes, and the ocMC allqpates Orange -County's 
share of the 5 percent state ceta votationa^ education fund (approxi- 
mately $40Q;000 in; fiscal 1976) to cover addied instructional, oii material 

; costs for<:EtA"ti*airiees. Title I funds are used to pay training allowances 
for CETA enroHiees; but in fiscal 1975 and 'fiscal 1976 no otiier county 
funding' was directed to the support of ^vocational education. In fiscal 
1977, sonie.Title I funds will be Used for vocational; training costs; Some, 
educators complain that more ocmc funding should be allocated t6> 
institutional training and comment that vocational education fared 
better proportionat.^ly under mdta; *unquestionably; mdtA funds had 
been directed in greater degtee to public education. Others interviewed 
felt that the educational institutions already' received, substantial 
assistance from, the state and that ceta is not obligated to underwrite 
more of th^ir costs than the site's, ypcatibnar education allowance 
covers.. ' ■ ■ *' ■ . :*■: , ' 'V^'' '„ '■ 

The nfaiabjT prograrn is administered by edd..(ser alsb runs a small 
OJT program.) The edd contract, funlied'at approximately $600,000 in: 
fiscal. 1976 and layering 400-450 ojx slots is the: major ceta activity of 
the EDD. Ideally^iit not always in practice); graduates of the ceta 
institutional training programs have had first priority for selection in* the 
EDD-OJT prpgrairi; the recruitment centers make many referrals to ojt , 
but if referrals to an open slot are not made within 2 days, the operiing iS 
turned over to Ihe job bank and listed in thie open order book. As in all 
other Title I programs; ojt enrolleies must be "economically disadvan- 
taged" and be distributed ampng commuriities, in accordance with the 
fair share formula. . ■ ' ■. : ' . ^ 
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Seven cities and the county operated the Title I work experierice 
program in fiscal 197.6; which accounted for the largest single component 
of Title I funding in both fiscal 1975 and fiscal 1976. Work exp'6rience 
.projects are J^rgely 'directed to young people and .to, other groups that 
expect to eritir or re-enter the labor market* in ,the near ' future. . 
Permanent job placements; are not the imipediate puipose ' of : this, 
program, but the ^^ize of . funding in comparison withHhe low level of* 
placement reflects. theTact that those''seryed--y6ut^ of school, 

during the school season and in the summer, and the handicapped, 
exoffenders, and senior citizens— are not readily ei^loyable^ ^; 

COMMtJNITY DEVELOPMENT. COUNCIL ^ |' ' V ^ 

the Community Development (p9;^ncil (^^^ OrangI Poujfity's cbm^ 
nity action agency, operates Wyera'l ceja plrogr^s; serV^s . as an> 
umbrella for a number of community-basedL oper^t6r$^^ 
^certian fiscal .functions such as the payrhent oF 'tiiaLinirtg alldWances. 
Among the programs, operated under CDC in fiscal 1976 wefe the Pacific 
Asian Anrerican Center (now independent), NYC^ocatipnal Work 
Experie,nce Program, the Mvc Summer Program, Homfe Start (home- 
based child care services for bilinguaLfarmlies), and the Ghicano Pintos 
exofiender^program. CDC also shares in the county's Revenue-sharing 
Cundst/and -obtains added-^suppbrt, from the. Community Services 
Administration and from ilidividual cbmmlinitie^.^^^TC cpc sometimes 
has performed as^ catalyst and technical aide jti; the development of 
community-based programs and organizatibhs 'th operate under its*. 
a:egis, while they receive the logistical support nee^ied. ■ " , " 

PROGRAM ELEMENTS 

The basic program mix did not change significantly between fiscal .1975 ; 
and fiscal 1976 because oq^c, by ^ poli^ tends to stick \5yth the 
established program opjerators; and the fisca 1975 a*nd fiscal 1976 plans . 
Were prepared in a; recession, which limited the potential for OJT a,hd for ' 
institutibnal training directed ib the. prjvate sktor. With some improve- 
ment in the .local economy, the fiscal 1977 plan projected an iticreased 
percentage of funding for dassrobni training, but work experience 
remained the largest cbmpoherit, i\yith^approximately 40 percent of Title 
I funding in the new plan. - . ' 

However, some new pilot programs wer.e-deve)oped under Title I in 
fiscal 1976: Opera t ion Comeback (^xoffpn^ers)/ . the ..Indian and Asian 
Pacific Centers, Chicano Pintos, and a program tq trairiAvelfare mothers . 



Qrimge Coufpy'^Consorfiuni,^ , ' / ; 

to opejiitp child care facilities, among others.Xampesinos Unidos is a 
npy-^tle III program directed to farm w^kers. According to the ocmc ' 
^Tirector, the Commission's aim is to stimulate sorne new community- ' 
based organizations that do not function primarily .through cities, the 
I county, or the state. Development of effective programs for traditionally • - 
/ disfavored groups such, as exoffenders is .made more .difficult- by -the 
reluctance or unavailability of umbfdla organizations tb take fiscal and 
oversight responsibility, ocmc generally would not furidfsuch a program 
: .. directly, but would fund an umbrella . ageiic;^ with V recprd; of good,': . 
; performance; fsuch fin agency normally js cph ^.^ 
^ ■ recordiO . - - ■.. i, ■ \^ ' 

TKe biggest proportion^of Title I funding, after work experience, goes 
'. to class-room training-«^3p percent, in fiscal 1976 and 34 percent in fiscal ^ 
I977: 73rhe greatest planned inbi^ease. ^ was : allocated^^to^^^^ 
triaining-t- from $1?2 million in fiscal I5f76 to $l;5 millipini i^ 
Vocational education ; is relatively inexpejisive frpni an adriiinistrative. 
.. standpoint, since the cb.unty 'funds only the training aUovyances, and it 
V' prodiices a^high ratio of placements and "other positive'!, termiaatipns.^ 
\ SojTxp observers suspect that the- training institutions attempt to select the • ' 

most promising candi the eligible' populatiqn, but it isv 

. '.imj^ossibie to test: tnis view 'objec^ ' . v; , \ ^ : - C..' ' 

■ . The largest operators of prini'e sponsor classroom training Jn Orahge ' 
;: Pc^nty are ser and oic. ^hey 'are completely funded by the ocMC .fbr/ ,, 
bdtji. the training costs and the participant allowances. According to 'the . '' r 
;C)CMC stafr;; ''theSe programs have produced the :})igh|^st percentage of .. 
..Aotal participants entering employment of any , of the" training or work 
.'experience programs. The cost per, participant entering employment is ; , 
also the lowest." ' : ■ ; ■ 

^The largest operator is ser, which, has functipned in the county for 
sev^l. years. Originally designed to serve ; the Spanish-speaking 
' population,Mt now encompasses all groups.but'r 
■; on -the. Orange/Cpunfy^ Chicano-'p6pui^|ibn.' With its o>yn building, ^ 
containing'dassrooms, offices, -and. cbu^^ testing facilities, ser 

offers training in dlericair arid electronics assembly skills, as well as ' 
classes jin job preparation ' (e.g., writing letters and filling out resumeis), 
English as a* second language, high scpol equivalency (ged), adult basic 
education, and related fields, ser traditionally has served Mexican ^ 
: Americans >yith language or edacational difficulties or other problems 
that haiidicap them in finding and holding jobs. 



sSuch as full-lime enroilmenl in school or entry inia^lhe Anxied Forces. 
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^SER and die placement efforts are directed predominantly -to vthe^ 
private sector, with special emphasis on aerospace firms or otfe^ large 
enterprises that often are government contractors br otherwise subject to 
affirmative action pressure. Orange County has significant concehtrd- 
tions of industrial and commercial activity, but one of the major growth 
centers is in the Irvine area, 'which is not easy to reach ifrom .the 
communities of greatest economic need, 'v ' 

SER operates one Title III program: manpower English' as a sec6nd 
language. This class- has a jaew -ap^prqac^^^^^^^^^ onlj^ngua^. and 

related^skills needed ba the job/ In^^^ SER classes ^a^dfeW^ t^^^^ 

thp faculty of Santa AiiaCCollege, tiie lo(Jki cofnmunity college, ■y;':-^: 
'•A SER adrtiir>istrators :;^^fl^^ whiclf they 

contracted directly. Ij^^^^^ nationail ser as part of a categorical 
Departmeiit of Labor ;p^^^ The feeling expressed in interviewsjwas 
th^t theicategbf battel served the disadvantaged niinorities 

jn Orange 'Goiinty^ Prp gr^ 

^.alloicaticjn system onerous and adiAiiiismtivelypaj^^ ' - v 

On-tfe;^j^ob training tojokv 9.8 percent of Title J 'funding in fiscal 1976 
and wai;)projedted;^t.8.4-^^^^ the fiscal :1977 first-round planning. 
Much of^the second round of fiuhding, howeyer;,^^ to\be used for ojt, 
which will significantly increase the perCehla^e^-^^^ service 
will only agree to ojt contracts that set' p;^^ at three dollars per jjiQiir pr 
^^rriQrii.j'Two ty^ of contracts: iaife written: .high.suppprt and low/suppbirt^^^ 
The; latter are pnmarily for- those persons who are basically job reMy, 
while the former carry provisions for special counseling and other 
supportive services. Im fiscal 1976, edd coricentfiated on^sh^^ 
contracts of 3 to .6 months in order to spread the available nlqiiey. This is 
in line with the priorities^ of OCMC. . ' • . . ^j^'^y -'.^ 

Tjtle I funding also-: has a public service employment /'component,', 
initiated primarily becaiuse two communities faced the prospect of some 
layoffs of employees hired under Titles II and VI unless supplemental, 
funds coiild be developed. This is a vulnerable prograrh beca\ise of its> 
high cost per placemenirijrito unsubsidized employment, and it wais^'^^^^ 
from 8.2. percent in fiseal-1976 to 5.8 percent in the fiscal J977 jij^i^ 

Another category in Current Title I funding is "Services -tq^^'^^ 
pants." It primarily enconipasses the activities of the recniitmeni;c:eiite^^ 
For reasons suggested previously, the direct placement aspect' ot^ 
operations ^yill be smaller^in fiscal 1977 th il 1976, and altHotigh;. 

the percentglge of funding will rise from _nt to 9.7 percent, the 

number and proportion of participants set / il decline substantially. 

A new program plarir^ed for fiscal 1977^. vpthef Activitie^^^^^^^ 
.special services for groups such as exoffenders and women in nontradi-;^ 
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^tjional occupations: to continub '.what were initially funded .as pilot 
progranis. Itwiltrequirei^^ 

PROGRAM GOALS AND EVALUATION 

Placement and other goals are^Jetiprrnih by the Corrimissibn, based oil' 
recommendations by. the staff ,^^nd by ^ the mac prpgrarn design 
^committee, ori what the pcMC di^rectot describes as a "middle of the 
' road" basis: not sp h^ as to*require a. program operator to "creiam" and 
ignore the most' Bis^dvantaged^but nbt so low that thg . operator cari 
slough off and make l0ss than maximum effort. Ifi the fiscal 1975 plan, 
the placement goal for 'SER was placed at an unrealistic 80 percent; the 
rate achieved was 64 ji^rcejit. The commission agreed that in the face of 
recession this was a i/^sonable ;^accotnplishmentj., and no contract 
vio|ation was declared. For fiscal 1976, the^go^l was set at 70 percent. 

The Title I institutional training. programs, Which arei;primarily in the 
local growth health; care,-gm.achifteTpperating;ai^^ fiields, carry an 

80 percent placement gakL Contraetsfak^ 70 or 80 percent 

!;.(dep^etiding on program), of those accepte^^ must^ complete the course, 
A'Slu^l placement in fiscal 1976 did not' reach that level. The pcMC 
director. states that/better^lient assessment would probably irnprove the 
percentage, and assigns a'tiigh priority to that goal in fiscial 1977; . 
V O^ince the on-the-job trainee ha^ aqtually been hired by the eihployer, 
the effectiveness of tliis program vniust .be evaluated in .^i^^ 
"retentions" rather than ''pla(?ements" The goal of the EDb-pjrT: program 
is 50 pertient "positive Yeniiinations." edd follows up at intervals of. 30, 
90,^ and 180 days ^^er contract expirations to ascertain degrees of 
ret|^htion and progress; In Orange County^ most employers have not 
retained ojt workers after the gbta contracts expire; therefore, in fiscal 
1976 job, coaches and counselors were added to work with trainees to : 
improve the reteintiori rate. I3ie rate was intreased from approximately 
29 percent to 43 percent betwfeen fiscal 1975 and fiscal 1976, and, based 
on the record for the first 6^morit^^^^ 1976f:oeMC staff hoped that 
.retentions would approximate ;5^ in fiscal 1977. Ironically, the 

classroom training programs .c4^^^ goals than does ojt, 

but a placement is credited if ife person placed stays on the job for only 
ai short tiriie; ini the case of OJ^, the eniployer normally has had several 
months in which. to evaluate the workers and identify those whom he 
wishes^;to terminate at the end bf his contract, ' ^ 

In some instances, pilot pVograms :^imder Tide I have made inore 
' placiements than had been anticipated; In the neW exoffenders program 
in fiscal 1976, considering the average national placfiinent rate of about 
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16 percent in similar programs/staft fixed the Orange County rate at 50 
percent. However, in mid- 1976 the rate was about 6,0 percent. 

Some operators consider the placement gbalSxiinrealisticaUy high and 
excessively rigid, especially since' Title I entollees normally are 
disadvantaged." .The OCMC director sees them as reasonable, and 
. somewhat mofe flexible, but expresses sGme concern that quantitative 
• goals niay sometinles compel operators to serv^ the least rather tl^an the, . 
most disadvantaged. ' , ^ ' . 

Classroom training appears to be more cost effectiye than other Title I 
activities (except for services to participants), according to Table 1. 
However, this is only because expenditures'^frphi the state yocational" 
'" ediicati(/ft fund are not included. When thifradjustrnent is made, the^u 
( cost per classroom traiiiiftg participant entering employment rises, to 
- $3,617/and on-the-jo^ is somewhat less costly. Work 

experience and public service employment are more costly in terms of 
placements, but this criterion may not be the most valid ind^^r of . 
program success. ; - T 

• At present, it is not possible.to evaluate with any confidence th 
- ,and .relatiye values of alternariVe pfograms.^Thie pCikc is committed to .^.^ 
follow up, fof^: at least "90 id^ys, air;;j)lacem^^ 
;w employ nien{,^'b|i^ analysis of geta results must await 

impiem'eritatiori of the comput^r.tra^^^ ndt :kti6|yv ;/^ 

in detail the charactbWstics-<^^^^^ 

to cbirtple;t0 programs in cojtTlfiarisbn .with those [Wh^^ care siice^ssfuUy 
place&uh^fofe$^^^^ don't^ krib\v the Jonger-term ,work history, of past 
enrollees and the relati6iiship .of to subsequent labor 
.market participation. Nor 'do we know the eff'ect of: trainiiig and/or 
public service employment pn .the dvprall unemployment rate, the 
^ chronically unemployed, or the incidence of welfare and crime^ ^ 

CLIENT CHARACTiERISTICS : ' ' ' ' 

fiy oGMC decision,.Titles I and nrmbriey Has^b 

ingly to the disadvantaged, defined as those whoseVincomes. falKbelow 
poverty levels or who ar^fiecif^ierits of public, assistance, and to the; long- 
term unemployed. T^i^^^bes bey^^ legfslat.ive requirements, which 

'allow Title I services ^ to are "unemployed" or "underem- 

ployed" as well as lid^thi ' , , . • 

. ^ Titles II and YlVar^ noljsimi^^^ 
majority of a publip;' sen^^^ be 
classified as ecpnoniicali^^ I pro-ams enroll 

many mt^ th£^n do t%;T^ and VI programs, kbbiit two- 
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JA6LE 2 Status of Enrollees after Termination and Expenditures,'TitJes*I^y- ; 



5 ■ V "' 


Fiscal 1976 (through June 30) 




Title I 


Title 11 


• . Title VI 


Individuals served .' » 


7,717 


724"' 


2;i55 


Terminations 


^ 6,515 


' 291 


1,197 


Entered employment - 


; . 3,789 


. . 72 ' -. : 


' 400" 


'Other positive" ' i 


1345 


,108 


371 


Nonpos.itive 


i.381 


Hi 


426 


Kxpcnditures (dollqrs) ^ 


8,778 


\ " I723 ^ ' 


14.308'. 



; 4. r ' SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of taboi, : 

/ * ^jlncludes persons who transferred to other CETA^rograms or Entered nori-CETA 

training. ' - ) 

thirds of.total ceta funding goes into the latter (see Table 2). As might be 
. - expected, Title I enrolls higher percentages of imnorities,' the poorly 
educated, those with liiriited EngUsh^speakdng^ and the young. 

Income and education data show tKai^a^^ a third of psb participants 
are disad\^taged and about a: quarter are niembers 6f>a minority. By 
;cpntrast, in the secbnd quarter of fiscal 1976 more than 90 percent of 
; / ^ enrollees>ere disadvantaged^ moi^e than 50 percent had. less than: 
- . v/: K'high schpo[ education^ had minority . back- 

■■■ y;^grounds. ^ ,. . ■ . ^ 

■ : As noted earlier, the Spanish surname group comprises t^^^^ 

nunorityvpopuiat^^^^^ Oran|ei: ,Gounty, and it appea that-^?sligfitly ^ : 
> V \ ^^JS^^^ P^oR^f j^P of pre-CETA^ifUhds-wenf to thi^ group thkn'is'now the - 
.^ case under ceta: Of course, vastly increased levels of fundirig^^iean that 

. V more dollars now go 'to Chicanos. Obviously, if dategorical prog^ had 

^ ^ W /• b^continued, their binding levels also vvauld fc it is ' 

have benefited more 
of proOTamijmriie^ adminictVatorc 



J)0pi3i)latib^ ^ ^ . ><3Mv:-.< 

Prie/effect of tKe fair-sM^^ planning ^ys^^^^ to increase sendees tp 
V areas of th^^ county that have smalif;^inori"ty\ populati'^^^^ hiost 

■ ^ rtot^bly the south county region . Thus the percentage of Chicands served 
^ under. Title I declined between fiscal 1975 and fiscal 1976, whife the 
proportion^of better educated persons rose, and at least i part of the 
explanation is that the county has expanded its efibrts in the southern 
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area. It.also appears that because of aerospace layoffs and other factors, 
mofe college-educated residents can qualify .as economicaily disadvan- 

taged. ' ■ • -V ' ■ v' -^t-^^ 

: . Jn accordance with legislative and administrative guideliheKbcMc has 
/ idemtified the following group§ as falling in the category ,of' significant ^ 
segrnents in particular need of naanpqwer^rvk^ ' v .^ 



>'Yquth''.-' . 
^ Persons with. limited^E , , 

• Victnarn-crf^ and other veterans 
J Minorities . .. - ' 

n Exdffcjidefs : /-^ : 
• Mature workers (ages 45-65) 
/• Handicapped 

• Women B 

• Migrant farm' workers * 



These groups are served in sorne measure by ongoing. Title I,*II, III, and 
' - '-yi^To^SLrns, but from time rp time nw pilot or specialized projects are 
' directed to an identified, "significant segment." Some of these are work - 

,.e;|;perience programs, the limitations of which arp discussed later, 

probably b ; an even grea^ter^d for T^tlid:^ !^ Titles It and V 

9. : planning is don6 by the cities and the cciuntyv which hire pse employees. 
Local planners apdjegislative bodies! mkke^the key decisions concerning 
the types of job offered, client groups served, personnel policies, ^nd so 

• on, within th€^limits^establ^ the legislation, by the Department of^ 

Labor and by* the commission/^T^ Advisory Committee has 

some fesponsibiiity in' relation to these titles, but its major focus is on 

■'" '.Title. L., ' ^ 

Title VI is much the larger prograna and it 'is favo.red by ' the 

' jurisdictions involve^, since unsubsidized placement is identified only as 

a goal, not a requirement. Ilie fiiiiids for Title VI- have cpme at^a' time 

when many parts of the c6urit)[::;ate^ suffering budget restrictiofts and 

slower population gro\ythi. which make Title VI valuably, as a. means of 

v maintaining publifc services without adflitional. local tax funds. It does; 

however^ severely compiicate the issue of "niaintenance of effort." A DDL 

representative notes that'questions of maintaining effort have multiplied 

; . over the past fiscal 3^ar^;; :; \ ' : : . ■ . 

' Although Title^II pr6visionilj2mphasize services to thei{ l^^^ 
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unemployed in. areas, o/ su^tantial linemplojyment and Titl/VI to the 
cyclicallx.unemplpye^ 
. / • ^dmfhistrayoh pr ih;cHent Gharactenistics.^'Educational levels of Title VI 
P^^ti^ip^nts ate sHgliriy higher than'' those' of .Titl6 11, but other 
■U ^' • ' ^'/^ences ar^.-insignifican faifet^contfary to what might be expected; 

blacks are enrolleaivift- hijg%prbpdjtlori . under Title VI than undervjitle 
: - little.eyjdende thaf program agents have .;(a)served the 

\ ' the two titles, in 1976, large 

: \' . numbers of psE workers Vere 

fiscal reasijhs, and this complete^ obscured tfre distinctions between the . 
two titles. • . ':.'J- ■ : . 

Employing agencies generally do not Create hew, permanent job 
classifications .under Titles ;U- or VIjKPSB Work.ers normally are placed in ' 
. existing classifipations, special "geta slots," or projects of . limited 
. ^.*diiration. Such :eniproyees typically reqeiv^ the same wages and fringe 
. ; V^. benefits as non-CETA workers in comparable jobs, but are classed as ^ 
^ temporary arid do n^g^umulate seniority. In one c6mmunity, 35-ceta . 

- workers are in public services (streef^arid park TOainteriance, etc.), 14jn 
, ;v ■ ^ human ^servicqs^ (drug, diversion prograib, senior chizens pmgram, ettp> 
: ^ . , and 19 in clerical slots. If "transitioned^ (moved to unsubsidizM 
5' . / employment), they -are placed in the same occupational or departmert't^ 
; series in WhichHhey w^i^e^initially hired. ' .. ; / ' 

•t^? Roughly .I5>perceiil' of PSE enroilees are placed in "prqjeCts,"^' 
: according U) the; estimate, of the cMc ' cjlrecior;. these tend to be in 
:^ : ■■ ...^P^^^^l senior. citizens! 9r youth progr^rhs, city':bea[utificati6ii or faciliti|;: 
■ ■ maintenance, bilirigiial projects, arid, ..community^: services such 'al^-' 
: libraries. Most PSE workers are placed in parks.arid recreation, highways 
- f . ' and public Work \ • . ^ 

■ .. As of June 30, 19^6^ 10. percent of the'^724 Title II:^enrollees and^l9 < 
: . V . ^^ercent of :ihe , 2, f55 Title : Vl tenroHees had enter^ ■ unsubsidized • 
• /,empIoyment; Perhaj)s more sigm|eU^^^^ 
' in that period whp obtained work^bb1^le 291 Title II and 1,197 Title Vl 
^ - ,. termirieesvafe^^^ one-fourth'urider^Ti.tle-II and,pne4hird Title VI 

-C' * ' /^'^ri^ Jl^aced; in either public, or^ private jdbs. "Other positive termina- ' ■ 
.i/^ ■ 30 perc^i o5r Title"'"" 

rrl^'i^lpf^J^^ represents,a , 

- v^-^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^ to (5eta: This category/ 

^^^^^ CETA programs,'as wall - 
training br educational slots[, and the.dee#/ 



^i'- 'iA- yf^.^^'^t^^^^ aclivili 



livilies not normally handled byregular personnel., 
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TABLp 3 Tiiie il and Title-VI Pafticipants.by 
■■ December I9 76^0range'Coi|nt^C6nsof:friuni 




Regular . 
Employees • 
October i; 1974^ 



Title YI .. ^ 
ParticipantiJ 
December, IS 



fitlell. : 
ParttCipaitts 
Dec(p^e'r,;i976 



Function ' s* . . 


Number 


. Percent 


.Number 

^'^Zl — 


Pprcent 


NuiTib^ 


' PerVent 


l-'ducation* 


, 30.460 ■ 


59 ■ ^ 




:, ' 8- 


39 


14 


H igli wUy s ;i nd pu bl ic \vp rk s 


■ 1.^02 


2 ^ 




. 1.8 . 


-25 -. . 


9 ; 


Health and hospitals .. ! 


3,082 


. 6:. 


^ oils;. . 


. 


'T' 2: ' 


'-^^ 


Police protection 


. '3-,503 


7- 


57*' 




i.3, : 




I'ire protection- ^ ' ° 


J-,538: . 


i'.'3. 


" ::i3 




■ 14 • 


■ 5 


iSewi^jjc :|nd sanitation * 


61 a, 




■ ^24 




• q • 


0 


; Parks and recreation . 


• 1;435 


" ■ 3' 


357 ■ 


27 ! 




• ,36 


Housing and urban renewal , 


■ -■■ • 7r 




: ";36' 


3 


'3-.^'' 


■ '■* :i :: 


X ibyJiF.ies ■ :. ■ ' •. _ ' -.V- 


926 


2 




i.^v 


■8 


. 3 


Local jutiliffes .' 


1.142 


• 2 ■ 




"14 ; 


28 ^ 


10 


Mnanejal administration 












- and general'controi 


.2.970 


6 










AH other (public ^vclfhre, 














.Correc t ions v. a nd p ther) - 


%4i809 


,9 




16 


.-.37c . .' 


13 


. TOTAL ^ ■ 


'51,756. 


100 . 


■1,319 




.278 V 


• 100 ^ 

















^SOURQE: Burtau of the Census, tbcal 'Government Empioymei;it in* ^elected Metmpoli- 
' tan Areas ancl Large^Counties: 1,974 (Bulletin GE 74, f(o^>;3i^^ Manpower 

Commission. ' . * /' . rx- 1 

; ^Full-time equivalents. . - - ' . * , ■ ' / 

•^Less than 0.5 percent. ■ . . ; ' -v' ; . 

^Includes job development, and placement, planning/zoning, and ^isceJIa,neous.' 



of their eventuai success in obtaining .unsubsiSized employment cannot 
be ascertained frbni: available statistics- .On the other hand,,CETA 
_ administrators obsery^i that some terminees wh^fSgannot be tracked'may 
< be4isted.as;"iipripb^^^^ although^they havejobs. ^ 

V VI, according to One intervievvee, is that it 

V'^ives.h of trained people who can step into regular positions 

when ndrmal^attrition occurs. While ceta positions a^^^^^^^ 
it appears that many j are actually regarded^ |s^%aiuirig and work 
experience slots fof unemployed and/or diadvantaged persons" who are ; 
hot yet fully qualified Tor employment. The opiiiion of some of those ' 
interviewed is that program agents ^continue coijs^ 
' applicants within the eligible population who are most likely to become. * 
qualified within the shortest period of time and at the l6west. expenditure 
in terms_pf training and counseling. \ ^ 

InxParts lof the county,; thV skill . levels of the unemployed are 3uch that 
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-eligible applicants can IJe employed in- pfofessionaPand skilled work 
with mciTiy in the $8,pC0-$ l 6,000 salary range and even higher in some 
-cpmmUmties thaf are prepared to supplement ceta funds with local 
. , ; re^^^nues. The 5cMC progress .re^^^ of March. 1976 states thaV "in 
/ M . C)range County currently only 15 percent of the Jitle VI arid 10 pefcenf 
Title II public service jot) holders make -less' than $7,000."' 
^^f":. Sputhern CJaliforni^pf course,, is characterized by relatively high living' 
Wj-'i 'a -costs.' ■ ^ ■;. • •:' ■ . ;. ' ■ .■ ■ 



p,robl;ems . /I . /. 



/ /: 



jP^m^^ulation and high ung^pQ^Mf^fe^^ /(he problem. ' Iiijf 
^;v|??""<#!nmjlnities that hav^gfeemieft^^ifitH- unions and'other employee-^ 
^0: ■ OrganiptiOTs, co^x,:senis)^^ of • 

feii^ ''^y^^^grwjyuaffefet^^^ ■ 
^^c(ff l^par jei^gi^l^ With this issue coining to. the. fore, i 

• th^mmissi&f ^^dwel6pfea guid^ yate that where regular 

. c ^^.^"ipjl'yees:' ^0^^f(,J?m. employees iri^compar^bfe' occupations m'ust ■) 
"■;->:aV - avoid aVc^^^ 

i# : . ti^^the older northxyestern section, as well as m some others; the neeci . 
fe^fVv'^^ certain publjii;^;- services connected with gro\vth ::{e;g., building ^^^'^ 
;:-j^^^jpsj5.ectipn has^diminished; by^and-'largie^; jurisdictions are holding the . 
^/fci^v'f^"^^^ Many .^f those tenninated ^rom PSEjobs re-enter. 

"-. :i -^R^*v^te,^n;»P'^ return to schbo), or enter other training. ; ^. ' 

' of these issues are a recently enacted state 

ceiling on Ic^al property taxes, reluctaiUce of city councils'to raise taxes 
(mdeed, strQng;^*pressure on them to lower taxes), and- the belief that 'city 
pay'rolls may already have an excessive number of worfe^rs relative ' to ' 
potentiaLdemand. Although refund for p.ublic service employment at , 
.currenMevels has been autJ^6nze|i;;soih6 cities are already looking ahead 
. ' and dqcilding which of \lip ceta' positions (which are usually over and ' 
/ ; af^pvY normal effort) are;«ssentia! and shouW continue in the absence of 
• ^ CETA funding, and whichtshould be pha :d oiit. There is "also some 
. evidence of local thinking that the strings>ttached to c^TA hiring and the ' 
. annual 'uiicertainty of funding'with its effect on planning may make jt v ; . 
♦ less desirable.for strme of the cities to e)^tend/CETA at existing levels. City 
councils: are' worried that their, communities are becoming,^^^ 

* on CETA, and issues are being framed iii terms of services' yersuljt^^ * ' 
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rates versus taxpayer resistance, apd similar questions. Yet, as Jiong as the 
funds remain available, it seems likely that communities will find ways to 
■ use them. ' ' : / •• / •• ,^ ■ . .."V \. 

CONCLUSIONS 

>. • ■ ' ^ • 

The Orange County Consortiufii has been ^i^easonably successfi^. It , 
appears stable, and manpower funding within the cpunty has multiplied . 
in an environment that often has been unfriehdly to governmental 
prdgrams directed to the poor. .Unquestionably, the decentralization and 
yecategoirizatioh aspects of ceta have encouraged, communities to 
participate more actively in employment and training programs. 
. Approximately :$30 millioh annually is spent ur^^er Ceta, fa: ^stripping 
tfe^spendipg under earlier programS.The Commission staff recognize the- 
pressing nee^ fdr better data on both the short- and long-term effects'of 
'A, and. a management informatipn^^yst^^in.-^^ possible 
re c3mpreherisiv^ program evaluation. * . 

PLANNING). V'. " ' 

: In, Orahge County the CE'^^lar\hing process is soritewhat fragmented. 

. If^ a sense,, the consortium is a confederation 6C planning units; each 
identifiable goals and iritere'Sts within the overall frarne'Wbirk'set by the 
county-wide commission. This may be an unusjtiaVmejhod of operating a 
consortium, although it may appear te^b a logical extension, of the 
philosophy of decentralization of authon;^ underlying ceta. However 
the thrust of ceta« is also toward the consolidation and; integration of - 
program. In consorfiums, the question arises as to whether planning 
should jbe centralized .when authority is decentralized. Orange County, 
has chosen decentralized planning. . . ' v 

The Orange County fair-share allocation formula has multiple effects: 
obviously, it "helps to spread '^tHe available funds widely and with 
nliifimum political influence, but, it cre;ates- administrative problems for 
program operators and, more inaportant, it may dilute the benefits of 

'Title I pro-ams meant for the more severely disadvantaged and for . 
rninorities. To be sur6, the cbnmiission h^s gone beyond the legislative 
requirements iiV reserving tnost Title 1 funds for those defined as poor^. : 
but there are degrees of handicap in the jabor market and the.'formulaj:^ 
almost certainly benefits somje communities in wliich there is no genuine 
poverty/Howeyerv adhereilce to the accepted formula seerns Essential to 

rthe preservatiori'aild stability o^ the consortiurh. '^r . " • 
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, Thus, fundamental bsues of manpower planning anjJ administration^m 
Orange County stem from the political and social vjeWs of the residents. 
Title H and Title VI public service employment programs mainly serve 
the si^iewhat better-educated and higher-skilled applicants''. One local 
adjTiinj$trator comments that, in his community, ceta tends prirnarily to 
serve/the lowers middle class rather Than the severely disadvaYitaged^ 
poverty group. In the light of inflatidh and other pervasive problems, it ' 
may be mofe important, he thinks, to prevent the middle' cfass . ffbm 
^slipping farther, down the economiciaddef than tp raise the levels of the 

"•^.verypoor.^^y ' " V ■ 

In a §en^e, large-scale hianpower programming itself represents basic ' 

■ innovation in Orange County, where there was little such\ctivity before 
CETA.' The- recruitment centers,- as supplements to tli'e . employment 
service, extend the service delivery system geographically and functional- 
ly; and othe^ Title I programs serye^disadvahtaged group?'.lha,t,li9.d been 
served p6orly or not at all, e.g., expfferiders, the physiqally^bandic^^ 
women, and Asian Americans/ Local jurisdictions'pg/^ 

/sei'Vice etn^loymeht programs ^^rt^^ j -?v \ 

another sense, however, 'thl^j^^has b^ genij^e-innovation. In 

the ' public service employment ppgiram^hiiSh take almost two-thirds 
of total OCMC funds, few departnie^ts of institutions have changed their 
permanent employment or service, deli very systems as a result of ceta. 
Only a handful of new entry-level jobs have been developed within the 
civil senviciS or merit systen\ structure,/ partly reflecting the prevailing ' 
budgetary, caution and the slowing population growth. Accentuating the 
usual institutional resistance to^innovation in the public sector, are the 
.current antigovernment attitudes of many voters and tl?e reluctance to 
expand human services, especially when they are directed primarily-to 
the poor and to minorities. . . * ' 

New public service employment in the long run-vinust B(2:#socia^ 

. with recognition of the need for new or expanded public service,' aiid ; 
these circumstances do not how exist in Orange County. It is possible, of 
course, that prime sponsors will become more daring in exploring new 
program areas (a case in. point is the. CETA-fiinded arts programming in 
San Francisco) with added experience. * 

Nor <i^nfh^ basic legislation or its present interpretation reward risk 
taking and innovation. , Definitions of priorities and groups in heed of 
services are so broad thafjurisdictions have wide latitude in identifying 
those who. will be served, and. rarely wili^program operators chopse. the 
harder-to-serve in preference to those who are more "adaptable" to the 
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training or emplpyment offered.'^ The continuing application of p,ur^ly^ 
quantitative performariee standards— niiii^ enrolled and placed,' low 
administrative costs;:etC.^^^^ experimbhtation and working 

■•\^ilh tfi6^ unernployed' br underemployed. Although one of the 

presumed virtues of CETA is that it gives local communities the chance tp . ; 
inriovat6 -'and experiment withoiit rigid federial c 

note with irony -that the Labor Department continue? to apply the , 
traditional evaluation criteria. - v':.- . y':\-^r\:..:^><-''r::.^^ 

- Paradoxically, local jurisdictions ^ye ;cluiig st^ of the 

cSt^ori6al programs that seem . to have had ' thc ' l^aSr-i^ 
unemployment; poverty, and labor market participation generally: Work 
experience, for example, remains one of the largest programs, and while 
it^ purposes are unassailable, there is little evidenqe that it helps people ; 
get jobs. Directed to groups such as^ teenagers, ydting adults, and the '■ 
elderly, ihebre'tic.ally it provides useful work , exposure, arid trainjxig in ■ ' 
ap|>Vppriate work habits and , attitudes. Jf improperly designed or lackin^..^ 
^Irt^vSiifestAhn^ can simply be -wa^t^nill^eve^/ 

•cSmilterproductrv^ Many of the programs directed to youth, including" 
the summertime youth program, are considered bqth' by administrators , 
and by participants mainly as ijncome maintenance^ and few have useful 
lirikVto'careers. oCMC 'Staff are aware of these problerris, and the new. 
-evaluation system may provide some helpful .insi^U. \. . . 

Official statistics can be misleading: partiqipation of youth.in the geta 
program app&rs to be large, but ^hese figures reflect summertime 
programs and work experience projects that frequently are low-level ^rid 
make-w,ork in nature. One problem is that youth and minorities in areas 
siich as Orange Gounty lack a solid local political base from which to 
influence phanges in designing and delivering manpower services. It may , 
be necessary td recategQcize"^^^^^ ' 
to 'the extent that the fe&ral govemnienr iden^^^^ 
populations and ;o|[(|^;-fM»d on k modified grant-in-aid frasiS. Local 
governments coiila retain substantial latitude ; in determining^ the 
program fnix arid the specifics/of planning, but there are some segments 
of the labor market that will 6e serv(^ adequately only if such^service is 
both mandated and rewarded. * 

If work experience can be made more njeaningful, both for youngsters 
and for adults, the next step might to involve the private sector to a , 

Hh Orange County plies 1, II, and VI da serve proporlionalely mbre disadvantaged 
' persoii? than jhe,nati'ii^a! kyefSige (66.4 percent nationally compared with 72.7 percent in 
. prahge Cou nty) . ; -^-^ \ *; \ 
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far greater, degree, thah noW exists (currently; Title I. Work expeHe^^ 
cannot be impleinehted in the, private for-profit sector). ThiSrni^t^l^ 

v new employment tax credits for internships and work exposiiire in 
business and industry, as. well as in other areas, in the context of a 

■ T- national full-employment policy. , - ' „ .. \^ 
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This study analyzes the changes that have occurred in the Comprehen- 
sive Employiiqient^nxl^ Training Act (c Title I manpower system 
siiKe February 9:^5 and presents a first analysis -qf Titles IF and VI 
pperatibns in the Kansas City7Wyandotte County Consortium-. The 
consortrufn is stable in terms pf geographic coverage and membership of 
local governmental units. However,' there have been substantial changes 
Tn the roles of the Manpower Planning Council (wtPcjlV the regional office 
'(Ra) the^U.S. Department of Labor, and elected officials". These Have 
been acco^r^panied by significant modifications in the'planning process, 
.administradive structure, and^ delivery system of Title I. The implementa- 
tion of Titles and VI has raised a new set . of issues regarding public 
sepyice. employment (pse) and Jts relationship to . other manpower'- 
prbgrams. ; . : • 

The initial* impai&t of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
.Act on the* manpower system in 'the, Kansas Gity, Kansas, area was 
analyzed in "Kansas City'r Wyandotte County Consortium/'^ That study 



•Joseph A. Piciii^r is aifiiliate^.with the Schooi*of Bfusiness, University of Kansas. r . \. 
. Uoseph A. Pichleri in Transition to Decentralized Manpower Programs: Eight Areft Studies, ' 
An Interim %cport, ed. William Miren^off (Washington D.C.: ' National- Academy 
of Sciences, :i976). pp. Ig4-I3a -r ^ / • 
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concentrated;iij^Gia|^ special purpose U.S. Department 

of Labor (boi;)^ ptirf^tim^^^^ ctecategorized services under local control. It 
considered the fact(^ development of the Kansas 

•City^yaridottd (^^ Gonsortium, described the unit's demographic 
, -characteptics^ an^ ^explored CET^ effect upon .the planning, adminis- 
tration, aeliyery, and compo^s^^ 

TITLE I PLANNING SYSTEM: POWER TO THE COUNCIL 

The- original Manpower Planning Council, consisted of 13 members.? Six 
represented organizations that wer^ potentiar sponsors; of Title ' I 
programs,, an^ the MPc^^^ tj) avoid cpnflicts. of interest by ! 

limiting theiP agencies to nonvoting' status. One year's experience:- 
■i indicated that this system was.i,'ii.Ql*|j|H^J^^^ because the nonvoting 
: members monopolized discussibiis a^^^ a powerful . influence on 

"^^"P.9.F^. P'^^s- In January 1^76, the- mpc was restructured, .and/- 
: program' operators/ are now excluded from direct membership. 
council has b,eeh i composition^ 
broadened tp ihtjud^ a labor leader, an attorney, four representatives 
^^.frpni businessi.^thjj^ from the client group, and two from community- , 
. baSed^ o^^^ (cbo^sJ Jliat, do not have £ manpower, seryice*' 

capability. As befoi-e, the/council continues to include representatives of ! 
. Wyandotte County but not Kansas City, Kansas. 

All actual and potential mahpower delivery^ >a^^ offered 
membership ^o*n the newly created Technical, A Council, whidh- 

advises fhe mpc on fxiVgi^Hm design and subgpntractor selection. The 
Manpower Planning Go#cil^.^^^ accept or reject the' technical 

couhcirs advice, this ihh'^Vative structure assures the community-based 
organizalipns; the employment service (es), and other education/training 
agencies'^ voiceJn planni]r;ig (as;;^^^atei:by title ly section 104)^^ut 
prevehl^cohflicts of interest. ' ^ , ■ ' ' " " ' . . 

>The^^anppwer council's 'power and/independence have increased' 
substahtiiUly with thesie membership changes. The council advises the 
Kansas City Office of . Manpower Planning and Coordination (ompc), 
^vhich reports directly to. the Kansas City Commission. The MPC-has a . 
high degree of public credibility because none of its members has a ' 
direct staKe. in manpower programs. All serve on their own time, without 
pay, and several represent powerful political constituencies. Council ' 
.hiembers, may criticize . elected ofRciaja- ort- resign without, fear of.: 

2Ibid., pp. 109-110. Pichler describes the councirs; membership selection process and " 
discusses' the respective roles of the If arisas City, Kansas, and V^yandotte County officials 
within the consoriturHv- ' ' / ' : 
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retaliation. Indeed, such actions vfould receive widespread publicity that 
could jeopardize the political futur€?of city commissioners. These factors 
have shifted the power balance fpfejitle I planning toward the council 
and away from elected officixilsan^Vprpgram operators. . 

V. This shift:was; evident eve^i before the cha:nges in council mernbership. 
in j lily 1975, the rcity commissioners voted to overrule a numbej[ >pf 
council recommendations. This triggered a strong cpmmunication 'from 
the MPC-requesting that city commissioners provide'a written explana- 
tion of arty future decision to reject a council recommendation. Several 

■ prominent members jiiade it ckaT;' thgf ,they would resigit ifvniany : 
proposals wqre overruled. The city commission acceded to the demand, 

. and tht council's bylaws ribW include a binding clause on this procedure'. 
No significant MPC recommendation has been rejected since that tirne. 

Discussions with members . gf the -MPq boL representatives, and 
program operators Confirmed .^t^^^ All agree tfiat the 

city commission wouidr'ov^ only if the iviPG itself 

were divided on an issue. The city commission still retains some 

' capability to inftuence mpc decisions because the,.Office of Manpower 
Planning and Coordination sjerves as staiff to the council, as well as 
progp.^ni: a^dministrator. Nevert^ it seems very, clear that the staff 
rple^cfbes rlc^iti^ the city's manpower adniinistrator> dominant strength 
on the'^counbil^: In the words of one MPe;raernber: "The council calls the 
shots on the plani We have niad^^all the firia^ lat^E section 

will preserit evidence to verify this statement;^ 

THE PLANNING PROCESS , ^ 

The council's planning process has become much more sophisticated, 
since January 1976. Earlier plans included only general estimates of the 
size of the need and of the incidience of "significant segments."^ -In 
drafting the fiscal 1977 plan, however, the new council created a matrix 
of the target population divided by ^r^ce, sex< education, and'age. The 
number of unemployed and th^ unemployment ^ate in each demograph- 
ic cell were estimated. An attempt was made to evaluate the 'feasibility 
• and cost of training persons in each cell for one or more jobs on a list of 
-.high-demand occupations. After reviewing the . figures, the council 
decided to emphasize help for persop^^etween the. ages of 20-44 and to 
:V allocate a fiat 5 percent of Title I ^url^ for those under the age of 20. 

^ 3A lerni in the regulations that refers to " . A those groups of people, to be characterized 
, itjgi.^ropriate-by racial or ethnic, sex, agCi'occupation or veteran status, which causes them 
jtt^i^'gojierally experience unusual difficiilty in obtaining employment and who are most in 
" .^'^heedofthe service provided by. the^act.** '^^'^i^' 
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- Within tli^ese constraints, manpower resources were allocated to each cell 
in approximate proportion to its relative unemployment rate. Consistent 
with past practice, no formula was used to allocate fuijds between the 
city and. the balance of the county. Intraconsprtium poliircal bQundaries 
con'tinye to be ignored in all manpower decisions. , f ; ' 

'The state does not play a significant role in; planning. The . State 
Manpower Services Council (smsc) receives a copy of each year's* plan, 

• ;;but has never furnished formal comments on them. However^ orie SMSC 
. staff niember did offer written comments on Titles I andvllI.jjlans. V V ^ 

THE ADJyll^lSXjRATIVE FRAMl^^ / r '& ■ ' ■ . 

Administrative responsibilities were clarified and brought into conformi^ 
■^M}h federal regulations during 1976v.The manpower adinii;u§traton^ 
. app.oin(«d by and responsible to the city commissicrn/is the chief of the 
; Office of .Manpower Planning.and:£X>prdife and.ks administrative 
responsibility for , consortium programs. ^However, ahe .'organizational 
location of the ompc has been changed': BgW lJeBru^^ I975,{t:was 
.located in the city's planning divisi6n,; a"utiit. wfiicli .plans^-a 
civic services including streets, sewers, and pirks.^^ETA funds. wer^:used 
*-to paythe full salaries o|, two planners whQse:':dBti^| included programs 
unrelated to; mairpower Tiie regional office ¥ound this arrangement- 
inconsistent with ^TA regiil^lions and: threatened/?p charge the city for 
CETA-funded* staff time spent on other programS^^ the city commissioft 
Jtcepted^t^ regional office's recpm'mendation tha^ 5e moved x 

tp.the.city s manpower division wher^;p^T^nfundedkaff would devote all 
ofVj^ijp time to manRpwer issues. This! shift has im^rbv^d the manpower 
admiiiistrator's control oVer ompc stafT'arid: increased^the managerial 
resources available to CETA..) ,^. ' 'V ■: ■ 

- Major improvements haye'fe^ri made in "the program monitoring and 
evaluation functions. Iru p%ti)ership with the council; the ompc has 
:developed,va comprSH'en^ive management information systehi ; that 
^ i^qords the services receiyed by each client from first admission through' 
training, and terniination. The labor force statijs of every participant is< 
rev|e\yed at 3D- and ISO-day intervals after terAinatJon, These: data are^^ 
also, aggregated by service componentirMbnthly reports summ^^^^^ total 
enrollment; in each service component,; client., >f?haracteristics, and 
accumulated costs fbr each subcbhtradgi^^^^ - v. ■ 

This infoFmatipn is central to the monitoring spt^^ and% the mpc's 
continual program revieW-.^The chairman said that the council reviews 
monitoriog regorts, every month for evidence of inadequate placement?,"' 
excessive qosts, or inconsistent statistics. If such are. identified, the mpc ' 
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' >:' request.5-.0M^^ %fr |b hojd/^^^ hearing With the pfogl^J^fJ^^^ ^ 
. 'when necessary, to undertake a spbcial/rq^ 

has been used effectively (6 rhotivate" program pp^rators^oward better- 

• fterforniarice;;Each'jsubcpn^tractoF regijla^^^ statistical data onfall 
programs and can comparents. own placement/cost perfb™ 

that of ,other-?.^The ompc indicated that this "fish-bowl system" generates . 
group pressure among sabcoritractors*^p;ni^^^^^ the j 

' ../^-more effective programs/ ' /y :. v^^ . 

On-site moTnitoring'by ompC staff hastjfeeen notably less adequate. One \ 
■ community-based' organization indicated that .site visits were infrequent 
and seldom produced, helpful suggestions for irnprovement. He attrib- 
uted this to a lack of.expertise of the OMPC/Staff. Jhe regional office had 
also been dissatisfied with field>^onitpring arid prodded the prime, v ^ 
: sponsor to increase the number of visits. These criticisms brqught action//^' ;-]?; 
.Early in 1976, QMPC began .to make more systematic ; and frequent ^ » ; 
'. •program visits. The regional office has agreed that raohitoring per/pr^ • ' . , 
mance has'irnproved substantially since tliat'tinie. • ^ ' • . 5. V 

' ^ ■ .. ' ' . ■ ' . , ". "■ . . . ■ ' , 

cTHE DELIVERY SYSTEM: , 
^ Sim PLIFICATIpN/ AND; INTEGRATION ^ 

' . . Figure 1 shows the^^nsortium planhing./administration, and delivery . 
:\ systems as of Januai^.976'. The.prime sponsor itself does, not provide , • 

" " 'any manpower services under Titje I; .all are supplied by agents who 
subcontract with the city. Initial plans for fiscari975' had called for, the 
prime sppnsor to'enter 8 such agreenients, but 14 bperiators were actually • 

• funded during that year and fiscal 19|6. This expM's^on in the number of .;;.'v - . 
V, a'g<5nts generated manageriaf .Md *^^ problems that drew severe ■ • 

" criticism'; from the regional office. ' First, the adniinist^ative 'feost 
' component of Title I expenditures reached 26 percent^weli-rabove, the 
proportion [permitted by doL' regulations. Administrative economies of , 
/scale wWe impossible to achieve because each agent had; separate ^y.^^ 
• . ■ i^i^rganiziational structure and the fijced cost components Nvere rblativeTly^^ 
. high. Second, coordination of services was poor. Intake and core services 
' . were divided between 2 community-based, organizations, which might . 
. . th6ff refer clients to any of 13 agencies for education and training. The - ;" 
fragmentation of responsibilities made it difficult tp insure that trainees 
/ would move among agencies "^v^^^ or misunderstandings. 

" thirds there was costly duf>lication of services, particularly for job 
development, whiph was off'ered'by five subcontractors. No single agency 

• was responsible for client progress through the system. or for the crucial 
■ . transiiibn from manpower services tp employment. 
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/Tfl/wai City-Wyandotte County Consbrtium, Kansas ^ -,7^ 

' The regional office urged the *Man^^ to, develop 

; a plan that would reduce duplication and bring adrninistrative costs into ^ 
* line with regulations. Both were aware that a reduction in the number of 
subcontractors could pose serious political problems. Several program 
operators represented powerful political constituencies and might seelj to 
retain their contracts by direct pressure on the city commissioh..>The 
necessary streamlining of the delivery system" might be jeopardized 
. * Imless elected officials could be insulated from sucH forces> 

' The buffer was. provided jointly by the newly independent mpc and the*' 
; regional office. The Mpc arranged a meetiiig wilh the city cpmmi|sioner& 
! where regional office representatives reviewed the problems in. detail. 
; This was followed ty a;gtrong letter from the regional office, informing 
. the city commission that administrative costs niust be reduced and 
i duplicate services eliminated. These exchanges enabled the city comitds- , 
'six)n, if necessary^ to idpntify^the Department of Labor as the catalyst for 
change. 'In the words of one prime sponsX)r staff inembbr, the regional 
office played a-, very effective "fall guy" role that protected tlte city 
commission frpm initial criticism. 
The planning council now had a mandate, to s^tmplify the delivery 
. system by reducirfgftil?; number initiated the process by 

' a unaniVous detiMojiHo haTve only one operator provide opre servie^§: 
Political problems mentioned earlier loom^ becaX^ 
under contract for the^e services. The Spanish-speaking community wa^v^ 
represented b^ Jobs for Progress (sElii>, and the Economic Opportunity 
Foundation* repripsented the. black community,'^ The exclusion of either 
was likely to generate acrihiony, Consistent with.its policies, the mpc 
}: -turned to itsTe^ adJ^/jce/Upon^feview of ser 

-c and Ec6h6ni|^^gp^ Foundation performance, these prograip 

V operators uh^^^ily^ recomm^ the Economic Opportunity 

, / Foundation b^^lrded tlie contracti^ THe hpC adopted this recojmmen- 
■ dation by unanimous vote and fonvarded it tl^S^ to the. city 

commission, ea. ° * ^ r ^ > , • '7 '\ 

^As expected, ser lodged a strong protest when the city commission 
. nfet to. consider the planning fcouncil's^ recommendation. The -mayor 

I :«Ir6nicaily» the' ser representative on the TechiiicarAdvisory Gouncil had resigned before' 
this meeting, ser charged that the manpower administrator had failed to notify ser that its 
representative wa&^6 longer pn the council, ser officials is^ted that the Technical Advisory 
Council would hot . have kwarded the core services to the Economic Opportunity 
Foundatjon ha<rsER's representative befen pr^ent. However, independent observers who, 
were familiar with the. performance of both ser and the Economic 'Opportunity 
Fbvindation indigated that the latter agehcy was n(iuch mote cost effective in seryicp. and 
placement.' Moreover. '^er was Widely criticized for having: exi^sive direct plac^ 
rather than concentrating on manpower services to thedisadvantaged; - 
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f^..; ' V , . . f ^'^'''-^^'^ENT AND TRAINfNG PROGRAMS 

■ resporiclfd that rejection of reconsideration might have^^een possibje if 
: the Technical Advisgry Ciuncil and the mpc Votes ]iad:.beeri split, but 
"given a unanimoas v0Rf/by' both councils, th« city comjnission would 
find. U aWost irnjDoSs^^ overrule the recommendations.'^ The 
/^pi^MpW did; a|ita^^^ an informal hearing for ser, but this 
^PP^^ Ao b'e largelf.a>sm.(i|ric. After the meeting, was held, the ci{y 
commfoion accept6^'% MFC's recommendation that the Economic 
Opportunity Foundaki6n\e named the."sble core service agency in the ' 
consortium. .. ^ ' ' • ■ ° .-^ . ■, 

'■•t, *ayor^'te;5ponse anV the subsequent selection of the Economic 
Dpportunuy mh'dation c|eXrly validate the mpc's pow# to diermine 
manpower policy, in , tlid" consortium. Paradoxically, this very power 
- protected elected officials in this case and enabled them to implement 
. neceSsary-prograni revisions. , ' ;• 5 ■ , 

.. Plans /or fiscal 1977 call fof additional consolidation. The mpc has , 
. fecoiprtiended tha^l|ie total numbe^pf subcontractors b&reduced, from ^ 
.■14 to 7 as .p^irt of the overall effort to rembve duplication, reduce 
. administrative costs; and enhance; the ,prime . sponsor's jability to 
. coordinate services.. This change has also been prompted 'by the 
expectation that Title I furtds would.decline. The reduction in program 
agencies wiH generate 'some friction, . which is not expected to, be severe. 
, Unification of core sefviceS linder the Ecorfojnic Opportunity -pounda- . 
tion.|)as already set the principle;nhg' Technical Advisory Council the 
Manpow^ Planning Council, apd the ! Departmen^oY Labo^ will 
continiie tb buffer elected offici'^ils from pohti'cjil pj-essure, , ■ ' ' ' : 
' The cqifncil's his torical pqlicy of relying /on competitive bids also > 
serves a^^£i jight^ing rod for 'dissent. A .r,egionar office representative 
indicat0;af|h%^;|he^id syslem had worked quite- well in providing the 
ManpOjVyewPlkrinirig Council and the Technical Advisory Council'with 
to reach intelligent decisions\nd to defend r-«commenda- ' 
^'QB?..'^f%e elected officials as' weU , 
:i-^^JP^mafy,j]it 'Kansas 'City-Wyandotte ' County iSonsortium is 
moving toward /a unified;, comprehensive system. In previous years, ' the 
■prime -sponsor contracted , with;,about 1.4' agencies, *mapy of which 
provided diiplicate ihtaRe, 'assessment, and skill development services, 
This resulted in excessive administrative costs and lack of coordination.' 
Clients were assessed' differently and had different program options ■ 
avajlable; depending on which agency , they appHed''to. There was no 
coordination i-n job development. The two &re servi^ agencies were ■ 
unable to .provide effective jollow-up and' coordination of clients over 
,their. entire employability development programs. These/ problems ■ 
generated severe criticism -by the'regional office, ■which Tesu'l ted i'h a piap 
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■ to -str^Tifi^^^j^^ of fiscal 19T7, there Ayill 
bib ofie coie:^lrVice agency; and phljF^ev^ii'subcontraictors, A single tore 

. . agency will be' responsible for 'coprdihatirigieacb client's program and 
will have sole responsibility for job ^d^^ 

^ ' THE. FUTURE-..,. ,,• • ■ "■ ' \^ /.> : ■ ' ' , ' ' V ' ^v-;^;;; 

V. AlthbUgii^tHe prime, sponsor does not directly provide services novi^; O^^e^'^ 
" mei^b^r?of the Mpp ha^: stated that the.entire Title I program might sd^n 
come ..under the' direct supervision oC- the city, withi the " manpower < 
.^mini^trator prpyiding all services. -^AHleast^one city: co^^ 
[\ ; strongly m favorbf the move becausC^^s="^^^^ ; 

• hassle.of social services . ofagehjiies Cpmplairting about what they're v 
' ^getting aad hot getting." In his .view,Ht'Wotdd, be better to have "one big ■ 
' bassfe" among the .social service^ag©^cies, get it pver once- and for all, 
,l.ahd have the city be the sole service provider. He has. made a public 
..^i ^^^Hiotiort tb effectuate this change. ; : ., v 

The^ '^vbuLd be strong resistence to such^a move. One council member 
' stated: "Centrali'zation under the city would lead to. government v . 
bureaucracy and. the program v/ould -become lik^ the: emplpyment 
/ servic^." He adS^d that ':such' a change would -reduce^ ^utfeach to 
; sigaiilant segi^eiits of the population in need of manpower services, 
limit diversity^ and remove competition among, the organizations: 
■ ' "There have^ been, some feal advantages in having a variety of agencies. 
V ■ It has made us more sensitive to the needs of certain parts of the 
cbmmumty and the competition has been healthy. It -has; fcrced 'us.to 

■ . speak to both the Mexican-American and the black c^munities." . ' .. 

Th^^pt"er t\vp city com have remained silent on tlifir 

' colleague's recommendation .to bring afl Title Tv services under, city 
' sponsorship. Wis public-fe^^ may have been a trial ballopri: One thing 
is clear: Elected . officials are very"^ sensitive to public- gpinlon regarding' 
CETA prpgrams. A strong negative vote by the mpc should 1^ sufficient to ^ 
block the proposal: .. ' . 

: ' PROGRXM CHAb^^^^ 

. '• ..fable T preknts consortium 'ex^^ for fiscal, 

^ ~ 1Q74- 1976. Changes in the combination of; Title TJf)rogprris may be 

■ summarfzedias follows: * ; \ >^ .'j^'." 



1. Classroom ttaining\has , declined* in dollar- terms; ar^ in relative 
importance. / < ' r' a 
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"^■ ^ , . . ,tf - / ^i!^£UOYME^fT AND TRAlNI%;PROG^^^ 

- ■ TABLE 1 Title lixpendituresby'Program Activity: Kansas City -Wyan^^^^^^^^^^ 
1| Consortium. Fiscat-1.974-1976 (amQijnts in thousands of dollars) ■ 



Activity 



Gassroum training 
On-lhc-job training 
• \V^ork cxpcrl^en^;. - 
Services an^'othef'l 
total Tiil^lifr ' 
Suninl 



Fiscal I974<^^ 
/\)mount Percent" 



Fiscal 1975 



"Amoun^^ Percent 



Fikari976 1? ^ 

• ■ - . . ■ • » i . 

Amount Pefceht.v 



82 1.1. 76.7| 

5.1, 0,4. 
,244.2^.' 2'2.8 



ler p.rogVam for youtJi' . A{ 



1,012,0 

-2l9 
320.2 
266.4 
1»627;>5-' -lOO.O 
424.6 

►52. r , 



62.2 

. lis 

19.7 . 
16;4 '■ 



Fiscal I97^^|^r^-^5r programs corr^onding With- TitFe 1. ' 
^ExclUdes^$2;^Q in summer youth fMr^^ 



SOS.g; 
89.1. 

^ 551% 
1,^47.2 
46'5.'3 
.2,112 



:49.1 

5:4- 

^ f2.0 
33.5. 
lOOJj" 



'of Lhbor 




Summed P' ograms e^udedi^it^ly ft-om 1^ 



3 

CETA. 

« 4. Work 



iee;}ias expaiild af^(i cb^tradtecTtn^ 



n,.TJir expkm most of these redis>ibutiqiis; changes in labor 

njarket conditiODS, the mception of Title Vl/and the graduaUrticulation - ■ 
of a conscjOtts manpower service po%. by ii^Maryp^cx Mrnn^ 
Council. The rapid .expansion o/^orlc experience expendi^^nwas 

1S TST"i^\^'^''^^'''^ i97i. Placement oj,p^iuhi^esX • 
ho^.who had cd,ftpletV core services and/or c.lassroo9^ramin| wel ' 
.spar The pToblem^w^acerbated by the in^equate joi deVelop- 

■ high,m fiscal 1976, the allpcatiog, .of funds to "work eM^ri^^&^vas 
dra^.cally reduced because Titles II and VI had become ^^&d 

,,^ere expanding-rapidly. The mpg amKhe ompc considere/tlA^^S ' 
serviqe^pl^ment aetiviiies to X^ork . experience opp6T«ffihaf=-^^ 
ct# ■ V "^'"^ fund such k^s!mr€6^^ 

poft^tium s wor^^expenence programs had not-been^su^^ffullnfepSs 
.of p acement.. Few enroHe^s made the, transition to fullifime 'eiMov 
ment Work experience was viewed as ^&end,i income n,airit£nj 

: activity thaj^d.d, not incfease einployability: These favors cause^^^^ 
council t^/edy^e sharply all. Title I adult work experience in fiscal 19/6 
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" Among* other benefits, the ex^lustori^bf 'program operators fro^i the 
' cbuneil enabled it to reach a solid .coh^ft|.iiji|;6n program gbals free from 
. conflicting interests. The groiip^ adppJiei^^ ''placement 

in private employment for clieq^l; i^^^^^^^ placenieiit' 
,^trategy iir^duced. (iefinite pffects upon /the -program mix ' that will^, 

continue fij^ the foreseeable f^^ ^ ' * . ' - • 

. ..i^irst/ n^w .work experience prog^aihs>^^^^ a^Jts .are apt likely to be 

fundq.^' unless, tlierb ij;' a draiii^ic rise in unemployment ^ancjy Title Vl is. r 

■terminated.;-.-; , "t^-. ■■ ^- ' ■!?•' -''V' 

. SecQrfS/;^i.n ever-increasing prpporlion or^ift-lraiining funds' will'^^e . 
devoted to individual c^rricula rath^. than C 

.begai) ih fiscari976,rwith sharplj^ ir^^ase^"^ grants, 
■schblirships,' and individual/yocation^ educV^^ previous . 

^*ears, skill centers had beeri'. under contract .ta\pcdtide^^t^^^^^ 
A bccCfpations. This- was redii^eid -td' two xour^^ 

, j'vv^s partly:, a response to highrdropoujl an<i;'lowTp^?e'^^ iate^» ;M#^ 
; iipportant^i!^;^ the Mipp^s.^^ir^^ ^o||a|f|r 'o i^^mw 

ithat w6uTd^,meet:individua^ 

•':.niade. itian'ffower,^ the a?" 

''^traihing alternatives, atad* allowed clients: t6'%t^r pro£^^ ^at a" 
..ratiieF' than;'wait for 'a class-sized group la|orm^CpI\S4 
-.is 'npw pleiced'Lupoii tFaining for^:]iigh-deitfand jobs' such as- 
occupatrobs^ nurse's'- aide,; lafe technician, . and inhalation theirk- 
;pist..The reduction ;ip classro.dmVgaining has^serious. fi^^ . 
^tioias for- the voc^tjpnal educatf^h . system. .The ^skills.xeWter^ad to be 
; .bmught within, the s^^^^ yoca^nainechnjcaj^;^^^ system .when %rA 
■'fundi,ng declined. .''^ jf'.iC ' -^^S^k ■ 

Finally, steps will bcrt^^b^'to iniprove jS6 developnien%;3^particularly ' 
.weak link in the 'm'anpo\ver:system. Tlie' regional office has b 
critical of duplication in job development services, the lack of clear 
responsibility for this^ function, and unacceptably low placement rates. 
» The fiscal 1976 plan caljld for a 70 percent placement rate f^^Title I, but . 
th^only service that met thi's goal was on-the-job trainin^The , average 
pigment rate for Title I/5perators was 43 percent and fully on^^^ird of 
the placements we.rer for clients who: liad not received tiny; ^manpower 
servic^ther than re/erral. The 'ISR^ore' services center can^ 
^ftfticula fire^in this regaij^rSom^ critics alleged . that ser was 

selecting only the > best-quajifiedr applicania., in ^der >.ta^Build its 
placemeht rate: ser. responded that its direct placement acfivities were. , 
approp^te beckuse .it was the only manpower agency with outreach 
/centers in the Mexican- American area. ^ , / / 

. There is a touch qf^irony in. the job development problem; The^ 




■' , , ■ ■ > , ■ ■ no ' ■ • ■ 1 ■'■■.■■(>' ■ • 

■.^r:?'S^ "^eiJ . ' s ' . EMPLOYIJ^ENT' AND TRAINING PB^GRAMS^ 

'^^^ development under the ' •■ 

'• .- ■;rfv,?'' ■ .Wagner-Peyser ActMias never played , a rple in' the cOhsortiumas ceta • 

, ... . -.^program. The emplpynfient service sutfmitted^ proposal for pFovidine 
'i' ; ^ore services in fiscal .1975. W^Qn this was rejegted.-the'-agency left the ' 
■ - . . , held and has not submitted contracts since. Thti (Consortium will atterirpt'^':. 
• |5%to improve the quahty -of job Veveiopment^ dking fiscal l^fv b|*.^ -'' 
assigmng primary responsibility for this fuHctio.n"jtQ^^JM^Qjpi^V>; 

* ■ ■ ■ Opportunity Founciatior:. :the core •sery.ice 4gen%^:a^^^^ihi#^ 
>. : employment servicVw!!' continue to operate a" parai41^r-j^^^^ienV V - 

: . system within tHesfe. i. bor mark^. v. , - ■ '\ ■■■ y:^^^^ . 

: me CHANGING RpLEf^OF FEDERAL OTFICIALS'^^^^^ 
' . • . The influence of the Regional office^has increased' steyily ■^ince the ' ' 

cpnsortiuji was formed.MntervJews with the staff laftV.c^^^^^^ 
.. . , ^ '"^f early consdrtium^pians wefe approved, wi'fhout criticaA review% a 

• , . effort no speed the implementation of ceta. .The -Department of Labor . 
^ • followed a hands off policy', whereby, the RO's' activities wdre lirtrited to ' 

technical assistance and:interpretation. of regulations. All of ftiis .lias ' 
'rISISLlfe ^^^^^ ^'^ i"d''=a'ed-eadier;:ierregiBnalf6fec^ R&s 



^playSatfiERiajor role in pressuring the prime sponsbr to revisg'ifs ceta 
. / administrative structure, str^amline.the delivery system, ^nd incEease the' 
.;, frequency of pn-sitfe^inpnitoring. This {increased activity apparehtly^ 
resulted'froriija conscious policy shift- Until fiscal 1976, r^ionlj^f^^^^^^^^ 
" - weire told to support |rime sponsors and. provide .^chnical as^k^ce^^^ 
, . but not.to influence pr6gramsat th^ local'level. In t^fdiowingydarttiie* ' 
. • . Department^of Labor advised then^ to assume » mWe acliVe%Wam ' 
.-'S'B,.. .pianager role, ■ , : ' 1, ^.-s' 

4 '!'-^'^^ toward^ increased fedjeral involv^inent is .likely to^ continue - 
% ■ ^.e^P"^' office s.t4ffhave indicated that new plans will feviewed^much 
more carefu4ly than . in;.the rja^vbefore' they are approved by Dol 
., Particular. attennon;will.be paid: to an-analysis of^ignificapt segments 
and expect|^,^^cepientirates. Once tf^^ the plan will become a 
- primary moh.ito|;ip^^^^^^^ the con'tract .y^ar. That is,- the 

- ■ regi.ona!l*|>ffice w4||;.M^ ;ind 'b'>'ld 

-\ the. prim^ sppnsir ' .Accountable for any ■ gap. . Fe<v. wn-j ct ■ 
' .. .modMisations will be allowed'.'National performance stand- 'iW^^'*^ 
'-deyeiong to- assist, regio^iar^ff- in evaiuating .the- f, .;a.atiX^ 
pe^pn^jf^ce-of prime sponsors. . - • ; V V 

. It is not clear whether |hese dpyelojjm^^ts sighaf ^ return toljideral r 
. doniination of the manpower §ystem. At.pf£sent,^gional ^flWe activities ^ - 
- ■■ agjaear to stfi^e an appropriate baiance.tliat allows a^pRUo'cal ^lepcibflity ' ■ 
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and decision malcing within a'broad framework pfregU'latiohs to prqtect 
ceta's legislative . intent. Nevertheless, the developmerit of national . 
stAndiirds poses^a distinct possibility that programs vyill be homogenized i 
and%at local options will be reduced substantially: > ' ^ ^ 



PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT , 

Public ser^vice employment was a' relatively small component »of 
manp9wer programs during the cbnsprtium'S\ first- year. The pse 
allocation in 1974 wa§ ordy $89,000 out of ^ total manp budget of 
about. $jJ8^^ and Title > VI hadvnot yet been iniplemen ted Thp 

situation^theh cH^ged dramatically. ™ for Titles 

II a|>d# was $601,000in fis^^ and $2.7 mlllionjn fiscal 1976: the : , 

197fe^^feG^We^^ ' 
v i .In tfe^ foHovyin^ the Kansas Qty-\yyandotte C6unt^;;J|^i^^^ 

Consortn^my^ Qtherwise indicated, refer equally|||;;5|^S^^ 

:^XitIes II and^I, TWc^^^)|| of Kahsas City's municipal goyernanll^f ^^^^ 
system are of key imp.iy?mijE|e. First, the city's governing body consists of 
' three cj^missioners whose responsibilities are divided alonfl ftij\ctional 
lines. member serves as mayor and has general responsibility Tor the 
. 'police^re, a-ftd administration departiiients plus general oersoimel. A 
second commissioner's authonty spans streets and parks, hewers, and 
•engineering/The third overs'ees' finance and public safety. The Office of 
Manpower E8^j>niDg arid Cbordin^tiori repprts to the jasf of these, under 



■ fiij^Vice. 
.per&)rtr5 
.'~%ornmi; 
^.^-ririg all m 



igre -ho . ciy^^^ service or .merit system, 
i^jio public sector uriiorTin Kansas jpity> .Kg|S^SrC 
^./jmaxiiniim 'discreMoii iri'T^^^ 

i.empi]byees; • ^ ^: ' v. V ■ :' 



pLant^^ing AND AbM^^ . /"'v^/ 

^JThe ■ chief .ch|^^^^ of « public service emplo^lnent in .the^ansas 

City-Wyan|i^te feounty Consortium is its comble^^epend^^ 
'Title^'progranis. The manpower planning counprpTOvides no Svice oh . 

..plan^g fdr Titles' II and VL pn only ond .occasion did the -city 

^commission ask the council if it had r€CoiT™.§ridations, and^ 
■.eflrebtive response' was expected. In ^ word/ of one mpc inembeF;'"We 

: liad no background on Titles* II and^I and could not make ^. 
re(?ommendati^s^>except to say •\hat. thp^ serve those , 

^who were in ii^ed. TTieL^'city-'co^^ Us know- through its • 

manpo<ver^^3*<Unistrat6r that the MPhisjqb was limited to Title L" This 
member indicated that, the councn receive^^^ reports pn public service 
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«*f -'nMI>UOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
eftiployment and has no idea of its operation. The oniy,point of coniact' 
is.thecity commission's administrator of ail Ceta programs, the Offitie of 
, Manpbvve^Planning and Coordination. ' ' ■ . . ' % ' 

The ,0)\jpc and.~qie city commission did not agree completely ohVthe 
purposes of public, service emplbyment. The former believed thgt the. 
program shbujd; have the dual function of reducing uhe-/ri^loymehtWnd 
o fiindmg niutrlfcitbal services that could iTbt. otherwise be provided ' 
Under this view; considerable emphasis would be placed upon ■ 
programs a^ a w^y to proyide temporary jmployment, abound Jlk^ 
history, and- l^ing , that would enabte »ts to obtain permanent^ 
empla|jT:eht.^e city commission, on the-Qthfer hand,vbllieved that the 
first priority of psfe was to provide the-city-with temporary payroll funds 
and to secure serviceirthat-could^riW be obtained through the .regular - 
^tKiget^Ma^power.tr&nirig.waso^ly!^ 
" '^^^V commis^ien's. "municipal services"^riority w^ aHppted, alid, 
^-ha/J broad-ranging effects upon pse's t5p<^ation.>irst, ^observed'/- 
,^^*r1he commission re.serves all planning toitself-just as it^does fbr'" 
ptller citjj services. Second,.4l}pre^s little a^^^ 

■city . has such q};>m6us .heeds, for improved' maiiuenlnce, street-repaiK 
^ traffic control, etc., It does not' take a sophisti^ied demafld .^Ervey to 
A. ^identify ^unfcipah^needsMhatAcan -be met, at^least inPrt ' by pse 
; employees; .Third, etedted offitfaWdo not.view labor supiJly -plahning as a 
\ they perceive .Title VI^as a temporary program. 

Janata tiie- federal government can' retract -at ahy time,: Given this 
-uncertainty, it would be futile to devaop'plans.tiSr irtiproving particiiW 
• empopbihty. Consec^ently, there is-. riijriimai einphasis upon prd.viaing 

V, ^SE, cHents, \s^i:tTi- skill^ptions ' to e'nHanc^lheij chances -of permanent ^ 
. :;.emplqyJ^^ent.,^ [^.{J^' , a ■' 

■ : regi6nal.4)grce lias .argued that'' the Manpower Plannrng Cb^g^il ■ 
,sho,uldj.jDe involved m planning, but it'lias not been peT^msi^$^: 
■ *■ g!^^'^°^5: feel they- haye every right to, |t|ake program' operiferhs'-afid . • 
• hiring decisions because they will bear ^^e brunt of criticism when" the 
program is ended and participants are dismissW; » . .^^ • 4. 



.The only sigmficaftt jjlanning issue" was tHe fbr^ula for divi'sibn of 
; '.HJads betisteen Kansas City/Kansas, and Wyartd6tfe:Cdunty. City and 
^^ouI^ty-coI|lmi^ioriers reached an aqcoipmodation whereby the latter 
■.;^feceixed,ab\)ut 5.percent of^mbineB title II and Titfe^VI. funds about 
-"^^'^1®^ proportion; . as '- the county's share of Skc^. consortium's 
...^:pOpulatio4?rhis formula aHbcation is.^ 
• I practice oTignori'ng city/6ou^tYgeographic^l lines'. \- ■ 

After^:percent of the Title lI andi=itleW|nds ha4l)i^ set aside-for 
'. Wyandotte County/ the remainder was; cjjvicjai equally among tile three ' 
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city commissioners for use ift , their respective areas of autnorityV For 
example,, the mayor received one third of the available funds for the .. 
pQlice, fire, and'aclministration departments. '"^^-l 



DELIVERY System - 



The ^ city's PSE jobs ^wre advertised jin:jiewspapers and fisted with the 

'employment Seryicx^ In addition, 250 letters, ^re; sen: to community- 

■ based organizations, inciting them to reai^t publk 

|;. positions |"rom the city.. Twe^ijty respor^^, and) they were allocated 95 * 

positions/:Fiye positio;is, w 

,;jlhe city jfetained about 25p<^^^:« ' ; ^ f , * 

. because Kansas City does not have' a^ritralized , pe||^neli:depart-^ 
ment, oMpg staR^initially screen all applicahts^ to deternim^'^^^^ ^h^)!;^" 
meet . eligi r^u^^pents rega^din^ l^th. of^^unemj^oyment a 
. ^ Quaiifie$l^5licants,are then referred toVat^comniunity-based : 

. , Ofganiz^ipn, a dty commissioner, .or municipal departrneint^ head for ; 
': •• final seliftion; . ' - ^''--^ ) ' ■ ■ 

4-' - "■■ ^. ■ ' . .V /fe^;- • ' - V ■ \'/- - • ' . ^ • ■ 



Occupations Titles;, if tRV^nlJ^loyment servic&lTid'^ 

' the^CBO's ate all net adSi^ii|ir loathe laboif- fc^ee'beyond' the^^^ 



-\V^itHdjfiifiS^iii^^ withrh ^eii^goyernmeh^^ ten(i te |>etshort'\ 
^^^^^^^^ tf-percent of the particitem^^^ a|e" classified as >g? 
fj^(^|^^^^|H|p^fgel^ 

cleiicj^ ^.semiskill^";-pbsiti6W& and' 
feachef > >iies aii^' Jdai/ 'care Wjst^ts.^^^^^ Ipse employeesi, . 
sttirt iH.>^try-ievel po'sitibns 'antt^^^ . thereafter V:as norrrial 
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employees Jor purposes of promotion and pay. increases J' 



FEDERAL REQUIREMET^^Si OPERATING;^ ■ 

Elected officials complain Ahal program tonstr^irits and regtOnal omce, 
^advice have icau^ed operating di|fi[culties. Fea^al regulatidns/orb?Kie the ; 
cily^ to. use Titles , II aft^^^W the purctes.^pr rent of Iquip^ient; , 
space, and supplies tdladrfiim^ the pfo^ram. Sbme/Title'I. f . 
^^spent on ecjGipment, reiul a^yofher admiilistrative costs associated with 
P^^^^ thf regional . djfice-ittformed the city that fiscal l97t 'k 

^Title VI is open to residents of Wyandotte County who have been iinempioyed fl^re than 
• 30 daysr TitleUl has the same uiiemploymeht provision but is available only to lfiosej\yho -j 
■ live within a contiguous set of county jj^ensus tracts that.hav« been declared an . area of 
substantial unemployment. Allfolher operating, provisions of the .lwo.titleS;are identical. 
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■ ■■ ■ 
ilplli|S^'^i^^*I^^^H*"aCti^^ a related.point, city officialy:oi^plain 

the supplies and equipment that are 
i^r i'SE ertiployee.s to work effectively. For example, shpvels, 
trucks, anti related equipment could ncj^be purchased for pse employees 
.added to street repair, crews. Sucljlexpenditure Restrictions have 
. prevenied the most eff^ective use'of P^Jiariicipants in some types of 
..j.-0ccupations, , . ^ . '^.i/?*..- 

y. . Elected officials also criticized ro advice regarding the Ipprppriate 
•e;^pendit-ure rate.for Title VI funds. The xity commission 'preferred to 
' hire PSE eijrolk^at a gradual pace and stretcb program expenditur^ 
■ over' a long period' of time. Apparently,, the^regional' office stronglp 
advised the prime sponsor to spend funds mor« rapidly. As a result, ps,e 
eiirollment quickly accelerated to 330 participants as of July 1976— the 
date that Title Wwa.s scheduled to expire. Legislation , to extend the 
program had been proposed, but its- passage ' was uncVrtairi as the 
deadline date approached.e The city commissioS%ims tb^t^i^ regional 
office then advised them to begin layoff's. Ther^wlW'not slffip'ient Title^^^ 
Jl/yftds remaining to permit an orderly wor0|r|B reduction. In their 
,words.:/"Had the funds been spent at a slowe'^itl^, 330 people would 
not haye.to belaid off. If we had fewer employees, they could be phased 
out in a more orderly way." , 
. Conversely, the regional office found serious problems in pse 
admmistration. Only oi?e ompc staff" member had respoMibility' for- the' 
mtervievi^ng.^referral, and fiscal operations of Titles II and VI. In .eff"ec^t, 
approximately. $2 million in program operatioMwere being handled by 
one md|>^uai: This created .an- admini-j^^.^^^^ reduced . 

program efficiency; '^l^^^^Vta^ s ^" ■ 

.- inuring the la;t^ Jialf of fiscal 1 97^, the .^^fcs'of took, significant 
actions to;impro\^ program adnlinistratioiiiJjTl^Sp'was Whiffed toTHe" 
city's maflpo\v«ji division, and a ful -Ume 4ookeep^;^as . assigned to 
work/.m .the iisijahrecords anS repOFtlnglfor Titles li.ancl:.i^I; In January^, 
a PSE-fiiiided. rfeseaj-ch assis^nt was hired 4o aMst in updating 
pafticiparttf records and-tb conducjjhe 30-day and 6-monffi follow-ups. 
^ Af the sam^ time, a clerk typist Was hired on pse funds to 'ta% 
■applications, check theifl for CQmpletenW#ior, to. interview, record 
Aecessary demegraphig- data, and estaBligSf^iy.^ for. persdns' hired 
Fmally, in the /summer of 1976, p^k^. pa^^.tic^I^^^^ were/ 
camputerized to elijninatfe manual reporting 6H5^ticipatft"^Thara.cteri's- ' 



«The- i:eiislXn exten\iing Ti.tle VI through fiscal 1977 .was enalii^'l^^n.' OrVnh^r ^^l,^?/' 
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tics and turnoVj^j^ T|lese changes significantly strengthened the.adminis:, 
, ' ^trative icapabili^'4)f public* service employment in the consortium. .■ • - 

Employment Transition: Maintenance of Effqrt^ The most glaring 
weakness of PSE in the' Kansas City-Wyandotte County Consortium has; 
been the total^ailure to emph^^i^ the transition of enroUees to full-time . 
employmeiu in either the public m private* sector?. Although the city 
commission and participating ca^s were advised that 'they inust jprovide 
for transition of at least 50 pcK^nt of their>,psg participants; ta/ull-time 
c regular employment, no activ^steps' Were taken to protect lorfg-term job 
securityof enrollees. As of July IS^j^ity officials estimated that^less ' 
than 5 percent of pse enroUees had moved to regular imsubsidized? 
. employment. This ^fate of affairs reflected the city . commission's 
orientation toward Title VI ,as a program to provide extra muniprgal 
' services rather than improve participants' employability . It was "also a 
direct consequeryje of their view that future funding of Title VI w,as 
uncertain at best and that long-term planning was a waste of time" 
' because funds were likely, to disappear without wirning. > 
On the other hand, the Kansas City-Wyandotte County Consortium 
appears to have y^ade a reasonable attempt to meet the federal 
requirements with respect to maintenance of effort.'^ There have been no 
reductions in tKe city's budget since ceta was implemented. The regional 
' office had ^pparen^iy explained federal provisions very carefplly and 
6mpc wais ftr^ly aware of the issue.' Although violations of main^mnce of 
' effort are extrer^ely difficult to prove, the regional offic^^ Mff was 
. ^nawa|i^ of any lB^g^ attempts tb substitute 'federal funds jFor city 
• ■ 'resourcesi ^ ' . • " . ■■ ''"jv. ■ ■ ^ 

. •. * ■ . r^- --o -^^ ■■" . ' ■ 

PpliticqUM^*y0n^^^ earirer,^§!g^ansas City, Kansas,' does not 

/; :^hay^,a^,^i^i^^^^^ service systenf, or public sector union. Thus, 

— ^^e^;^ituatj|^^ and political favoritism in the pse 

Sro^ra'ni; Yet. np fonnal. (Charges hav^^ been raised on eitljifir count. 



j>^^^\^T)y- disgruntled pf^^^ had lost Title I subcontracts 

'■^^^^\^d^td\At sources sta]t^d that political considerations and personal 
^l^friendships might have played a part in the participant selection proces^s, 
.bi^.v hastened to add . rhit even these appointees met the strict 
./ qiifalineation r!equiremei\ts of Titles fl and VI, RO monitoring;.:^^^^ 
participant eligibility, has not produced any^^case^of inappropji^^^ 
appointi^(eri'^^^^^!Jb city comniissidn indicated^^^ 

rOie^^i&S. sponsor mtist maintain the level ofi services that if Would have done'withput 
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' be quite willing to open llie 'books to an eligibility audit and feels certain 
that all clients would be found tp.me&t the^'f^ . ; 

• • ^.^J^^MP"' ^ appears that Have i^i? 

• b^^"^|^^^^|actors in selecKHppartia^^ or that^hey opera 

the pbpl of eligible applicants. This fin 
.?^^:^^^^^^rprising in view of the ; absence of formal <selec^]\S^ 
^^^^p^^l^ 8- civil /service. TTi^ig; at least threfe possible 
exfrfah^iffe|^^^ city comniissiori^^nay be scrupulousK honest 

individualsifSecond, the very absencerof constraints may make 

■^^^^^^^^ favoritism a dangerous practice because thA local press 
keepif^^?;eful eye on muhicipal appomtments-.This may be. particularly 
tTue of ^e PSE program, which has received adverse publicity, regarding 
favoritism in other cities. Finally, the uncertain futtire of Title VI may 
make the program a relatively risky and unattrSactive means of rewarding 
friends. In the^ words of one knowledgeable source: "On the question of 
politics; any city commissioner who would try to build a political base on' 
Title V.^ould be crazy because the program- is short terrti and th'e 
persons you hire will have to be'fired very soon:": ' / " ■ . 



t of the exp 




REGl6Nfl<L OFFICE PERFORMANCE 

Thejegiohal office oversight and advisory role with respect to public 
service employment appears to Ifevg^en jax as .;compared to its 
performance on Title I. Monitoring activm^have been limited largely to 
clieijt eligibility; maintenance of eflbrt, and;- expenditure review. To date 
there has been little serious attempt to require the consortium to meet its, 

. pTanned»5p percent transition rate, Ro represent^t^s Were fully" a> ' 

^at actuartrapsitioTis were- running at oijly 10 pe 
figure,, but. they ^ seemed .to haVe made; no coi ' 

'pr^s^ure^ "for' impfbvfen^nt. In the ...words; ot 
.fcommentat'or: ''Why .sKoul^d the commission 
transit/^ goals? Nothing Happens \vJieh you ddn't 
is no pehii;lty."-^ ^ / ' --^ 

More seriously, the^^gjonal office acquiesced in the-city cpitonission-^ 

•ers' decis^ion to; isolate ■p'^ operation^ in Title I^Xe^Jeral 

representatives apMrent^^ to eri^oLjiL^ 

age the city commi^o^to bring^^^^^^ VI within the manpower 

counciff range of acuities.. Joii^la^^ and administration' of ;all 
three titles would h^v^^made .it^pojslble to 

expand,,^^ program alternatives available.; Finally, 'si^^h^v 

..ijil^gra'tion woujd jiave improve;^ pos^ib^ transition of 

participant^ into l6n^.4erm unsubsidized emj^^^ '\ | ■ ^ . " 




|)Wjdageable 
wsSvef^ of", 
goal. There 
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CONCLUSION'S 



" • Kansas City-WyandoUe ^oiinty^ stable consortium in terms^of - 
geoggphic coverage , and bperation; Kansas City continues as the- 
adiiajria^rative authority on behalf of itself and Wyandotte County,^^ ; ^ 
I|^fa(ioJisort^ ^geographical boundaries are entirely wignored^ith ■ • 
" relp^ct to ^^le I program ' ; \ • ' 

•tiffie IVfanpower Planning Council's power and independenceyiiave^ 
mcreased'*;substantially dSnng the past year. An mpc reconinlendation. • 
MvilLnot be overruled Ky^'^the city commission unless^ the mpc is closely . 
. divided on the issue^ This increased power springs from the council's 
.0 broadf |led membei^ip, which includes* independent representatives^of 
^ ^pow^rful' political constituencies.' Actual and potential ceta program 
'^peritoiEs are now excluded frgim the council, but they are members of 
^ th< Jechniqal Advisory Cqpneil, which advises the mpc on program . 
design apd sufecon.tra^lfei^sel^ The mpc is free to accept or reject the | 

^f^^il^pDwe^ become much more sophisticated since 

The Mte create4 an age/education matrix of the target 
^^^^ allpcates funds in appi*oxiniate. proportion- to the" .; 

Unemployment rate of each cell. Skill-trainiM emphasis is placed upon " 
. oCcupations':in high demand: ■ 
■ ' • The consortium hiaf developed a compreherm^e manpower ihforma- ^ : :\ 
tion syslem that tracks clients 'from fii;st adrrussion through training, . 
^ terminationj) and follo>y-up. Monthly reports enable the Mi^c-^n^ the 
pnme sponforTq ident^^4rouble spbts that require investigatid^^^^^^ 
insistence of the regional, office, the frequfency of on-site monitorihig. has 
.. -been increased. ' ^ ' .. " ' ' -y'- 

^Problems with excessive admin%trative^ costs, duplicatidif^^^vpf serv^i^^^^ 
;-:es, and inadequate" cpordih^|ipft of servic^ have caused^the V A 

priin^sponSbr to streamli%^h^ m^ one - ^' 

" (^^^'service -/agency was tb ^e 'ftiT^a^. in j^^^T^.d^ number :Qfv - 
•^ manpower s^bcontrac from 14' to 7. The mpc and; 

- the^ regional office played'*key roles in insulating ^the^city^onunission 
from the-rpossible politie&l CQrisequ^ reductjc^ of-prpgram 

[.."/operators. . ' ■ 
. .- jr,?^%>rese0^ tji^ city doeV ^bt provide direct g^ices. 
cpmmisltone^^dS'T^^^ 

gbfvice provided. »move ^iiUf^ijieet , 

pfaluiliig cbun'ciPandlis not likely, to besucc^fuW 

, . •■■•'-V' IT"-^' M^. 
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Since 1974, on4lie-job:.training and core services hav& expanded; 
greater emphasis jis placed ^lij^n individualized employability. tfiining 
rather than classroom instruction. T 

• The employment service .continues to be excluded from Title I 
programs.^ The resulting lack" of coordination between the es arid ceta' 
programVis in^ because job deveiopment ha's been^.a 
particularly w^akaspectof the consortium's programs?^ r < 

• • The influence of the^^gional office has increased steadily during the 
p^ist 2 years. It played a major role in pressing the prime sponsor to 
.. charjge the CETA' administrative structure, streatnline the delive'ry system, 
and increase the frequency of on-site jnonitorihg. It appeals that there 
has been a: cohscio.us Department of Labor policyiiiift toward^^a more 
active program maniiger rol6. ^. ' ^ \> ' 

TITLES II AND VI ' ' V 

" V*- Public .service employment completely independent of Title; I 
programs; The man^ovyer council ^ptovides no planning on Titles II and; 
Vl. The city commission has assu.med fulTt^ponsrbility for administra,- . 

. tion 6f these titles. . \ ' ^ ^ , ^ - ' 

• Tl^e- primary emphasis ^of public s^rvtvX 

prpvision -of ^ additional' municipal ^sei^ices Vather than manpower.. 
' training. There has been little active planningjby. the city commission 
because needed^ services ar^^so obvious and thfe city commission vieW l 
Title VI as a short-run program wkh an uncert^Bnfutu^^ ' ' 

• Abbu^O percent of pse positions, a^e filled by, unSkiiled la^br, and , 
. 50 perceh^ are clerical or semiskilled p^^^^ Most of the jo# wer^ 
^ allocated to the city. The Worms tlje mitial screening, ^4nd:ci'ty•^ 

commissioners or^departmentj/e^fs j^ake the f^al^^^^^ 
: • The-vmost glaring weakness ofeP^E in the: Kansas ,Gity^yandotte' 
Cpunty^ Consortium is the»^ absence' xjF emphasis;'6rf;:-t^ to- 
■unsubsidized employment. Fewer tlian '5 percent- ofVsE eiirollees have 
been placed in full-time emplpyipeht a;fter completioa of the program. 
The regional office appears to. have made only a weak attehipt tp enforce ■ 
tradsition requirements: However, the cposprtium appeark^to have m'ade . 
a reasonjfble attempt to meet federal requirements with respect t o 
maintenance ofeffOrt and client eligibility. ^ ' " 

• Despite the absencerof a.ciyil servicevsy&tem or public sector union 
inTKansas City, there have been •'no- formal charges of political favoritism. . 
RO monitoring has not revealed any serious pi6blems in this- regard 
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' <:: j^y the Veind ;6f . the Topeka-Shaiwnee Gplinty Consortiuffl 

t: K^ii5ks:had estafc^^ manBGWjer,sy§t^ ' . 

V>; fi^liv^ry of all s|^£^ funded through the ifompreXen?!^^^^ ^ 
V -arid Trainintg^j^^l^EtA^^^ had aisB. assumed re^pOTisibility for tHe r^^^^^^ 
opeiratiori^of '^^progi^m^ eategoripal progVams preyiously subqoh- ^v ; 
. tracte|l tC^the erri^loydiS^t >seivi the Vocational educatiph agency, ; ; 

- and *qbmmunity-based organizations (gbo's) had t?een ended. With ti^e' 
^ ' end -.M ca4eg9ncal\pr6g&ate,' To^eka^s ne\v pfepaftment of Labor 
Services ' *has ^establishecff^^ctiVfe. coritrof of all .getA manpo-wcr 
: ^ programs. Categorical iinaj^^er programs have been. Replaced by one 
' fully Compr^etlsiye progranl 6peratied;by the city/of Topeka: One result 
. . has^ Ije^eri ari-iri<^re^ in;effi(piehcy^§inc^-*apprpximately twice/as- many 

persons ar6 beiri|^sgrved with pnl^^ 
^ V Aspects" of; the Tppeica-^Shawnee 'ilianp^^ system considered here . 
• • / . ' ■ :■ r- ■ ■'. ■' : r '-^ " ■ ' 



atediiwth the School of Bus 

>pfekai fv^iisas^^^^ Decentraiized Manpower Prograrm:^ 

^neerim^^orr^^^^^^^ National 

' ■l^t6)v;'PPv^l-i8;« for^^ of 4h^.arlier effects of' 
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' '^'^ • ' liMl'KOYMIiNI AND IKAlNINCi PKOCiRAMS 

arc: (I) the planning process, (2) thJ delivery system, (3) the 'program 
mix, (4) the clientele served, and (5) program eflrectivcness 

THE PLANNING PROCESS ' , ■ ' v. ^. 

CiliOGRAPHK COVtUlACili 

■ , • ■ '0 ' 

A cons'ortiiim was established between Topcka and Shawnee County at 
the beginning of fiscal 1976. The planning area for the, consortium is 
virtually the- same as the labor market in the Topeka area, since the 
, Topcka-Shawnee Consortium covers approximately 90 percent of* the 
three-Gourity standard metropolitan statistical area. Moreover, the' 
Department of Labor Services, the city agency that administers ceta, has 
treated the entire county as a unit for planning and administrative 
• purposes, except for the Title. II program, which is limited to the city of ' 
Topeka. No funds have been specifically designated for specific areas or 
groups within the consortium; Shawnee County, in^particular, has not 
requested or been guaranteed thivt a minimum percentage of ceta funds 
be set aside and spent in^the balance of the county outside Topeka. 

Establishment of the.consortium'jias had several beneficial conse-- 
quences. First,, all residertts of the county are eligible for participation-'in 
all prime sponsor programs Tunded by Titles I and VL There are no 
geographical .barri.ers to program participation, and county residents 
have full access to all manpower programs in the city. This is a major , 
benefit of the consortium for county, residents, who otherwise would . 
^ have very limited access to ctta programs 'through the balance.pf state 
prime sponsor. Second^ the consortium ha? allowed funds attributable' to 
the' balance of the county to be ^ent on city residents. SiHce most of the 
balance of county is^rurai, with few disadvantaged residents,.more funds 
can be channelled by Ihe consortium to disadvantaged and low income 
residents in Topeka. Approximately $97;500 of the consortium's ceta 
allocation for fiscal 197,6 was attributable to the balance of the county; 
an additional $97,500 in incentive funds accrued ^because of the 
consortium's formation, and some of these, funds were Undoubtedly 
spent on city residents. The Shawnee County commissioners haye 
accepted the allocation , of ceta funds, to the city, since they recognize 
that employment problems are most serious in the city and because their 
constituencies are comprised of the city as well as the rest of the county 
, residents. Approkimately 85 percent of the^county residents live in the 
tity, and all commissioners are elected at large. 

- - At the end of fiscal J976, the consortium was stable and was 
considered to be successful by both the city and copnty. The primary 



cceptance bio^, 

2S who Pl^l^^'^i^j^^ <^VM, 

Topeka 

^<>rnrnissioners. The'c(yunty's role in the consortium lias been limitedl 
30 percent representation on the Manpowcr^Planning Council (mpC) art'S'^?,*^^^ 

; to fornuil app^cmiVof the annual planl The cliairmati of the MPC is a ^%^f^!^^ 
^'fVunty representative. There have been no. requests by the county 
'^'oncerning either the allocation pC funds to county residents or the 

. fir^incing of specific programs,' But the county ha§ askecl^ for '^public* 
J^Orvice employment support on various county projects, and for the most 
'Part this has been (brthcoming. The county has, in elffect, been willing to 
delegate mostVesponsibility for ceta to Topeka>Thi main advantages of 
the'^consortium for the city .are' authority to plan for the entire labor 
"Market and control over additional funds. 




rMli* PLANNING* SYSTHM > 

\ , , ' ■/ 

Manpower j?laa.niiig under cuta has become ^blmosl the exclusive 
respbnMbility of the city. Decentralization has been achieved, and the 
city has been ^able to set its Own goals. More important, Topeka was able 
< to plan and implement a fuHy comprehensive manpower program by the 
beginning of^ fiscal 1977. The Kansas , City regional office, of 'the 
Employment and Training Administration (eta) oj the U.S. Departnfient 

^ of Labor has continued to have a fole in the planning process, but other 
tfaditional manpower agencies— the employment service, the vocational 

' education agency, and community-based organizations— seem tcf have a 
sharply diminished role. The Manpower Planning'Council has not had a 
^nlficant role in planning. Qverall, the city has allowed the professional 
staif to do most planning under, ceta , and 'political ihflii^hce Ijas-biee.n 
'Minimal. Program evaluations, based on effectiveness and costs, h^ve 
become important in the planningprocess. , ^ 

T^he Peparfmeni of Labor Services Planning^ for 'tlie consortium is done 
by Topeka's Department of' Labor Services.. Its^execiitive director ^has 
department head status in the city government^nd reports to the mayor. 
The Department of Labor Services is responsible for all planning under 
' <^BrA, including Titles I, and VI. The^same 'staff members do the 
planning for all programs, which permits^fhe design of an integrated total 
program. The Department of Laboi/Services also is responsible for 
program operation and evaluation. / . . * 

; The Department of Labor Services emerged by fiscal 1977 as the 
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dominant factor in planning, subject qnly. to inftuehce by the Kansks 
City regic|nal office of tha Employment and Training Administration and 
the guidance of the mayor. Thfe mayor and other elected officials have 
limited their . participation to; setting' overall goals (e.g., improving job 
opportunities "for the disadvantaged) and have^uppofted all' major ' 
decisions of the^departmerit. Partisan. politics have pot been a factor in 
planning. The Departmept of Labor Services profe^slional staff |$ viewed 
as competent and noiTpolitical and partly forvtt/at reason Has been 
allowed great discretion in planning. The. staff, clearly has effective 

V control of the deci$ipsj-rriaking process. , . 

- Manpower Planning Council The^ fVIanpower Planning Council Jias only 
\ 'a small role. in planning, and itfe influence diminished, djuring fiscaVl 9^^^ 

V The congressional ' purpose; of \ pi;omotjing " meaningful . cbnimumty 
contributions to manpower planning has not been achieved in Topeka, 
primarily because the council is adN)jsory,and can have only th'e degree of 
influence permitted by the Depart|nent of Labor Services. In Topeka this 
m'eans that cpungil members are iriformecj of Department of Labor 
Services decisions and program de\)elopmehts .but they do not have a 

: material influence on any important aspect of thfe consortium's 
manpower system. ■ / \ ; \^ 

None of the council members interviewed for this study felt that he or 
she. had an effect on plannipg^nsoijie instances, ^ecisiohs have been 
made by the Department of Tabor Services; staff without prior 
corvsultation; on other occasions the council has been asked to comment 
on issues without having received adequate information in afdvance of its 
regular monthly meeting. The council has no staff of its own. 

The council's role can be illustrated by its lack of involvement in the 
major decision of the Department of Labor Services to establish its own 
central intake, assessment, land counseling center on July 1, 1976. The 

. MPc/was not informed of this change until affer the decision had been 
made and, therefore, had no chance to consider the advantages or costs. 
No formal rep(5Vt was prepared by the staff, and, hence, no rfecommenda- 

; tion was ever made by the mpc. Topeka has adopted a minimal role for 
its manpower planning council, as CETA legislation allows it to do- 
Nevertheless, the manpo'wer planning council has several functions. 
First, it reviews and approves the annual Title I plan. Some of its 
recommendations for the fiscal 1976.plan were\accepted, particularly on 
the priorities for clientele, but they were al| minor and did not 
substantially alter the plan prepared by the\. Department of . Labor 
Services. Sej:ond, the mpc is a forum for the dissemination of information 
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concerniild ceta. The Department of Labor S^ervices staff does keep the 
MPC miembers ihrormed of its actions and polides, and this information 
can be useful to agencies that want tO bid for ceTa conitracts or to advise 
their clienti concerning what services are available through ceta and 
how to enter a program. p V'i? / 

The counciPs minor role in plaTihjng means thayhere is no effective 
avenue for 1 manpower ;;agencies such as the eiijiiployment s.eryice, 
vocational education or community-based organizations to participate in 
planning. Deipite their representation on the mpc, the^ do not have any 
meaningful influence. Consequently, there has been a separation of c^a 
planning from planning for other manpower programs. Of greatest 
importance is mat the employment service and the vocational education 
agency do not fiavp^art effective role, in ceta planning. Tliexity wants to 
do its own planWng and imptementation of programs and has riot used 
the MPC to coordinate its efforts with other manpower programs. 



Employment and Training Administration Th^ regional office of the 
Employment and Training Administration is the only agency that has 
independent influence on the Department of Labor Services planning.- 
This influence is derived from (1) the regional office's mandate to review 
the annual plans for Titles I, II, and VI, (2) its amiual evaluation of the 
: program of the Topjeka consortium, and ' (3) its respoiisibility for 
\ihterpretiiig the ceta regulations. The regional office, however^ has been 
supportive of the consortium's move to defcentralizatibn and feas not 
sought to dominate or intervene excessively in the decisions of local 
officials. Regional office influence has been exerted primarily > to 
encourage the establishment of a more comprehensive delivery system, a 
goal also sought by. the consortium. Overall, the regional pfficeVrol^hias 
been important, yet not inconsistent with decentralization objectives. 
Technical assistance provided by the regional office, particularly with 
respect to regulation interpretation, has been satisfactory^ 

The State Manpower Services Council has had no influence on the 
planning or operation of programs in the Topeka-Sha>ynee County 
Consortium, Neither the. fiscal 1975 or 1976 plans were reviewed by the 
council, and no efforts were made to 'coordinate programs of the 
consortium with those of other prime sponsors in the state. The State 
Manpower Service Council has been ineffective in Kansas. In part this is 
because the council's staff is attached to the balance-of-state-ctTA staff 
and its role with respect to prime sponsdrs other, than that for the- 
balance of the state has not been sufficiently clarified. o 
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PLANNING IN MSCAl. 1976 ANP 1977 .'^ ' , 

Title 1, H, and VI plans fof fiscal 1976 and .1977 were,f)repared by the* 
Department of .Labor Services with onl^ minor cdntribirlions by Ihe 
Manpower Planning Coiincil/Tlie major aims were, tp "develop a more 
comprehensive delivery system in order to reduce /duplica.Vion and to 
produce a jjeries of evaluations on the, performance of cjiqh program 
operator. A decision was made to end categorical .programs in order to 
improve services and to reduce costs. Before cima, 'each majof^program 
in Topeka— Opportunities Industrialization Center (oiC), ; Jobs for 
Progress (siiR), and the skill centers-had its own building andAts own 
stafi',^ annual , salaries of program directors were $ 15,000-$^2,000. 
Conjinion sens^ indicated to the Department of Labor Services sttifl' that 
subslahiial savings could be realized by consohdation. In fiscal L975, for 
example, all m^power programs, iijicluding . the Departjrrient of Labor 
Services staff, vi^ere housed ih the building formerly occupied only by 
^oic. In fiscal .197|5;one additional oflice was rented for the central intake 
*Qenter. .. , \ m . '■ 'a ' . " ■ . ' * . 

^Program eVnlulitions were important in the planning processan both . 
uirs. Departrherit of Labor Services staff' did an on-site monitoring of 
program sWii as oic and si:R in fiscal 1975, exar^ining the type of 
^^rvices provide)^, staff qualifications, and adequacy of facilities. Iii 
addition,^ detailedVvaluations were made on each program, primarily in 
terms of placement^ and costs. For example, completion and placement 
ratios were calculated for each program and comparisons were madp 
among all programs.\Evaluations were done conscientiously artd they 
had an eflfect on resource allocation. Indeed, one of the major beneficial 
changes of ChrA; is that program evaluations are for the first time, 
important 'in deciding how manpower funtts are spent. 
Once evaluations were complete, the - department decided which 
^ subcontractors it would fund again and which programs it would operate 
'directly. If a particular program or service was to be subcontracted, an/ 
invitation to bid was sent to all interestedagencies and notice was put in 
the local newspaper. • After the submission bid each contractor, was 
evaluated on the basis of costs and likely performance. The final decision 
on sifbcontracts was made by the Department of JLabor Services, subject 
to the approval of the Topel<a City Commission. • 

The planning process has been based, on objective factors, and 
political considerations, have been deemphasized. The mayor exercises 
fcrrmal control over manpower policy, but for the most part, he has 
effectively^delegated responsibility to the Department of Labor Seryites 
.staff;.4he /nayor has provided strong support for" the stafTs major 
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decisions. Partisan political considerations do not seem to be a factor in 
manpower planning. For exumple, when the-department decided not to 
fund oic or si-R in fiscal 1976, this decision was supported by the mayor 
and city commission even though oic did attempt to use political 
pressur^e from the black community to retain funding. Similarly, the 
Qepartment of Labor Services decision in fiscal 1977 not to continue 
fundi ng. the Topeka Hometown Plan (for placing minorities in the 
construction trad/es) waJ supported by the mayor. pver. the opposition of 
the building/trade unions and employer groups.. The Department of 
Labor Services was able t^. document the poor performance of this 
program, si^ce Very few piinority group members had been placed in 
construction jobs. ; ' ^ . . 

THE DELIVERY 'SYSTiM \ , ' 

'^he delivery system for manpower programs in the Topeka-Shawnee 

'County Consortium has changed substantially during the first 3 years of 
CETA. By the'beginning oflfiscal 1977 ^\\ categorical programs had been 
ended and a fully comprehensive program established. This^ was 
accomplis|ied in |hree stejxs. In^fiscal 1975^ almost all, categorical 
programs were co^tihiaed, since there was not time to plan major change 
or to evaluate effectively existing programs./In fiscal 1976, a central 

■ intake! assessment, and- counseling center was established and several. 

r categorical programs were ended. Finally, in fiscal 1977, the Department 
of Lal^or Services assumed direct responsibility for operating all 
programs, and the remaining categorical programfs were ended. 

CEI^TR^XL ^NTAKE ^ 

The Central intal/e center was the major innovation in the establishment 
of a comprehensive delivery system. In fiscal 1*976 the intake, counseling, 
and assessment responsibilities of all programs, including those of Titles 
11 and iy„were consolidated in one centefpfferated by the employment 
service, All persons, including youth in school, who wanted to enter a 
' program had to apply at the intake center rather than through individual 
prograrn'operators. Not only did thi^ eliminate obvious duplications in 
staff; but it.alsb insured tha^i consistent standards would te applied in 
determining ceta. eligibility. Criteria for the "unemployed" and 
"disadvantaged" could be-applied uniformly to all applicants; this had 
not been done under the categbrical programs. " 

One main advantage oflthe central intake center Nvas that applicants 
had access to 4^"fulL range of prog^^ and did not have to; make 
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application at more than one location. After assessment and counseling, 
an applicant,, depending on his or her needs, could be referred to (1) 
institunonal skill training, (2) on-the-job training, (3) work experience, 
(4) public service employment, or (5) direct placement. All services,, 
therefore, became available to all eligible applicants. For each available 
position in a specific program the intake center referred several eligible 
applicants, but the program operatpr selected the one to- enter the 
program. Upon acceptance of a participant, the program operator 
became responsible for monitoring performance and also for placement. 
No majorproblems were caused by using the central intake office^ Its 
. central location on a major street in Topeka msi^t it accessible td all 
jTparts of the community. The community-based organizations such as OIC 
gand SER had no complaints tha^ outreach to their communities. was 
r^5? adversely affected by consolidating all intake responsibilities. In part; 
this was because the CBO's continued to be a 'useful link through their 
outreach activities and. referral of persons tp the intake center. One 
problem with the intake center was that the Department of Labor 
Services was not always able to provide for applicants not accepted by a 
. program operator. Such persons were asked to return to the intakel center 
to wait for another referral. There was no control over how many times a 
person could be rejected. ■ I 

,In fiscal 1977 the Department.of Labor Services opened its own intake 
.9?nter. The employment service had provided space for the intake center 
in its Topeka office and had' also provided Es staff. This facilitated 
considerable- cooperation^^between the employment seiy;ce and ceta 
staff, since es registrants could easily be referred to CETAand all services 
of 4he ES office— veterans information, apprenticeship information, 
testing, and curren t job openings— were available to ceta applicants. 
The performance of the Es-operated center was satisfactory, but the 
Department of Labor Services decided not to renew the cohtrac't after a 
year, partly because of problems; of cooj^^ination between the employ-- 
meat service and ceta officials. Even though coordination was good with 
local Es pfficials, problems did occur in relations with state officials. 

Beginning in fiscal 1977, the Department of Labor Services was to 
have direct control over allinfake and referrals through its own intake 
center. This means, of course, that the Department of Labor Services has 
full control over who- receives ceta services and which services they 
receive. There are now no effective checks on the Department of Labor 
Services with respect to who enters a ceta program. A further loss is thai 
the employment service will no longer serve as a buffer between the . 
Departrnent of Labor Services and political pressures. Also, there is" now ' 
a higher potential of ceta's being used for patronage or other political . 
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purposes than when the employment service was responsible for all* 
intake and referral.'"^ , r I 

OPERATION OF PROGRAMS . . 

The other major change in the delivery system is the assumption, of 
responsibility for. program operations by the Department of Labor 
Services and the consequent phasing out of subcontractors.' Before ceta 
the categorical programs had included (1) a skill center operated by the 
Tope^a school board and the employment service;, (2) skill traii)ihg 'by , 
thfe Topcica oic; (3)^ the Jobs Optional Program operated by the 
employment service; (4) the Pubjj^T^e^ice Careers prbgram operated by 
the Kansas Neurological Instit£t^ (5)Jthe Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC), an in-'school program operated by the Topeka school boards (6) 
an NYC out-of-school program operated by the Shawnee .County 
Community Assistance Action Agency^ (7) the Topeka ser; and (8) the 
Topeka Hometown Plan. /' . • 

All of these prograjms have either been ended' or transferred to the 
Department of Labor Services. In fiscal 1975, the city began to. operate 
all youth programs. In fiscal 1976 oic, SER, and vocational education lo^t 
their contracts, since classroom training was transferred primarily* to the 
Kans2^ Neurological' Iristi'tute and two private training schools. The 
Department of Labor Services became responsible for; on-the-job 
training (ojt). In fiscal 1977 there , were no major Subcontractors, the 
Department of Labor Services operated- all programs,-ihcluding thef 
intake center, directly. Outside "manpower agencies are ..now ^used only 
for individual referrals, which means that Departnient of Labor Services, 
will pay tuition' and related costs of training by independent agencies in 
Topeka. ■ , 1 

Disagreements over the types qf services to provide \ind how to 
- prcwide services were factors in the decision not to use subcontractors. 
More generally, prograpfi evaluations indicated that the categorical 
program operators were not successful in placing persons jn unsubsi- 
dized positions.: Placement rates were low or costs were excessively' high 
in virtually all programs. Another factor, whose importance is difficuU to 
determine, was the Department of Labor's own desire to expand its 
control of ceta and increase its'role in the manpower area. 

The Employment Service Under ceta the employment service has had a 
sharply diminished role in furnishing manpower services. The skill 
center, for Which the employment service selected and fjlaced partici- 
pants, has been discontinued and on-the-job training co:ntrActs are now 
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^negotiated by the Dcpiu'tinent of Labor Serviees^F.vcii tjt'c central intake 
eenter/operated by vs m (iscal 1076, is now tbe responsibility of' the 
Department of Labor Services. Consecmcntly, beginning with fiscal 1977, 
* the^einployment .service has no subeo/ntracts under ci-ta; its participa-' 
tion)is limited to representation on the planning council and to providing 
Iree placeriient services to ciaA participants. One employment service 
employee-, libwever. is' statipned in Departnient of Labor Services 
/ intake center to racilitate cotirdination on placements. The i':s,makes Hs 
microlichc on job orders available and Jthere 'is; cooperation between lis 
and ciirA on placements, in part because the i:s is able to claim credit in- 
Its own reports for all lecorded placements of ciirrA participants. 

A.conscquence ofthe separation of the employment service from cki a 
is that clual) manpower system*fi,now exist in Topeka, with liftle formal 
cooperation between the two agencies that operate them. A memoran- 
dum of agreement has been drawn up by the two agencies, and service 
juri.sdiction.s have- Wn delineated. This haji led ao a division of 
responsibilities, with the employment service serving tliose who arc ready 
for jobs and chta serving the disadvantaged and those who need special 
services to prepare them for cmplo/ment. V ' 

The decreased role of the employment service is apparently riot due' to 
poor pjogram performance, parlicularly in 'the operation of the intake 
center. Rather, problems of cooiUihation and institutional rivalry seem 
to be the, main factors. The employment service in Kansas has-a well- 
established decision-making process, which has not alwa5^s been capable 
of responding quickly to the needs of the Department of Labor Services. 
Major^decisions must be discussed with ^cal r-s officials in Topeka and 
also with state officials. Consequently, commitments aire sometimes 
difficult to achieve or are possible, only after long delays? For example, 
the Department of Labor Services was unable to obtain a final 
commitment on the amoUnt or location of the space that* would be 
ilvailable to the central intake office in a^ new lis qffice in Topeka until 
well into the planning cycle for fiscal 1977,This was a major factor in the 
decision not to subcontract the employment service. In -addition, the'ES 
role has probably diminished because of the Department of Labor 
Services desire to enhance its own position in the Topeka manpower 
systembyincr^ased visibility in the city. ^ 

77;e Vocational Education. System The Kaw Area Vocational Technical 
School operated a skill center in fiscal 1975 but c|id not have- any 
subcontracts in fiscal 1976 or 1*977, Ccmsequentlyi the public vocational 
educt^tion system no longer provides any skill training, under contract 
with CETA. There has beei\such a complete severing of relationships that 
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vocational cilucaKion is iu)lonjj,iU ihlcrcslccl in a iiiajor coopenvlive cirort 
with c'Jii A and did not even siibniiU a (or skill training ity fiscn) 1977. 
C'lilA clients arc welcome in regular vocational education programs, but 
they rcccivc' no priority in entering and receive no special cottsiderufjon 
once enrolled. The only coop^jrulion between the two.ngencics-at the 
beginning of ris<;a]' 1^)77 was the ajjfcemcnt by vocational c:ducut«on to 
reserve, live training positions clients in its regular programs. 

Ihesc positions are filled on m\ individual referral basis, with' CiiiTA 
paying the cosjs. ln*'efVcct, there is no meaninglul cooperation ^or 
coordination between vocational education and ('i:i'a in Topcku, Neither 
the facilities nor the stall' of U^e vocational education agency arc being 
used in the cm a progran), except tliai a small number of cm 
participants are . receiving training in reguhir vocational education 
programs. - ^ - 

The reasons, for the break between vocational education and TA are, 
not entirely clear but seem to Ct'/rtcr on rivalry between the two. From 
ihc^ Department of Labo^ Services perspective, vocationa.1, education 
wants excessive autonomy and! charges 46o much for its service^*. For 
example, the vocational education agency wanted Department of Labor 
Services to pay the whole cost v>f renting the skill center and aho, wanted 
to determine the entire contcntH of the training prograni. Fr\>m the 
perspectivc of the vocational education agency, the earlier tfelaiionship 
with. criTA* had been unsuccessful utiid not worth the efTort. The; most 
specific grievance was interference by the Department of Labor Services 
staff in the training by its professional stalf. There was also co^fdrovcrsy 
over 'standards for acceptance of clients at the skill center, whq ^ifiht be 
difficult to train and over Department (>r Labor Services rcUi re men ts^for' 
attendance and financial rccocd-S. . 

The Community- Based Or^mizmm^s Two community-based organiy'wV 
tions. QIC and sr:k, received coatuicts utjjdcr ( uta during fiscj?.! 1975, 
while the community action u^^mcy in $hawnee County <lid not. 
However, ojic and ser were not funded inTiscal 1976 or 1977, and they 
no longer , have a role in . the consortium's "^inai&)wet; syste Both 
agencies have stopped offering manpower progtams/^ ' , . 
;^Why;has no community-buiied^organixatitW' continued, to have an 
important role in the operation of manpowerj j^rograms? First; program 
evaluations, particularly for oic. had indicii/ed that the comiftlimity-- 
based Organizations were not meeting p,rogra)Ti''c)bjectives and th^t their 
costs were excessive. Second; ouce a comprehensive ptogratn was 
cstablishedv there was no need' to subcontract^parfc^.of the operational 
responsibilities 16 .cbo's, Thi^ Uf;e of ciiO suBtiotitractors vyould have 
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riai;;nu!titc(t llic ilclivciy .system urul incioriNLHl coonlinatjon problcm.s. 
Miiul; lhH);isic latitHiak (or CHO's operation of manpower progratns— 
ilm Ihcy" would serit spccificv. nunority coi^ holler, than 

cslahlishcd agencies was l<;.s.s valid, once the consor(;uni established onC 
C()mprehensjve program ihiU Would, be equally available to all parts of 
the corninuaily, Also, the D.epartmcnt of Labor Services hjred a number 
1)1 siall" iVom niiiiority gr(>it,).psii^nH!hjtling most of the slalK AVhich 
- facMiialed good rehiliojis wjth ininorily conimunilies. Overall, then, the 
desire to end_ dMplication through the estabishment of a single 
con»(>roluM)sive niaiip()vvcr progfipn has led to a substantially !>maf|cr role 
ii\ the manpower area for riK)'s< hicir ren\aining functions are to serve 
on the Manpower Plannjn|;' Council and to refer persons from their 
coairnnnities to the central uMiikc center. 

■ { i ' ;■■ ' "v ' 

MTbH I PROGRAMS . , 

The <)nly substantial shift in the Title I.prograni under ci-ta has-been 
away front chissrooin training and toward work experience and other 
, services (see tahk I). In fiscal 1974, 64 percent of;'l*itle I funds went to^ 
classroon\ training in coniparisbn to 35 andv28 percent for the followiuj;:. 
2 years, fhcre was also a decrease in the relative share of Title I furuis . 
allocated for on-the-job training. Part ()f >^(i shift i\m\y from classroom . 
training was due to Department of Latjsir^crviees clecisioa to stop 
funding the vocational ,agcnc/"s:^cdueati(m skill 'center and the oic 
program. " ■ ^ 

The consortium's main problem with classroom training is that' it no 
kmger has ricccss to. the facilities and cc|uip:nKnt K)r the vocational 
education agency, which had been used to prov^ilJuraining jn^snch. 
Occupations as welding, air cond'i.llonirig repair', ai^d a^Tto^body repair. 
/No adequate' substitnte has been found. In focal l97,5r^classroom ^ 
training was prjrnarily providcd^by the Kansas Neurological Institute, in 
occupations related; to hi^aUh care (mainly, nursing), and two privaK: 
training' firms, which provLd<?d chVssrooni ' Iraining in the" clerical- 
secretarial field, including keypunching. These^programs. were not' Very ' 
successful, and they were not continued in fiscal 1977. The Department 
of Labor .Services has also decided, that it does not have the facihtics or 
equipmprft to provide skill ir/iining in most occupations,' and it iS" 
unwilli%;to,ri)ake the neccssary invcstnients for fear of being locked into 
particular .training programs in'ihd fu^ure/C^onscquentIy,,skill training 
will be provided in clcrjca:i*i)ccupations.:wherc capital inv^sttnent is low, 
and skill training for/mdti^stri^ will be deemphasized. 

There has been a'^cddai shift toward the individual' referral of 
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(PSH) was that only residents of Topeka were eligible for Title II; tounty 
residents had to enroll in Title VJJ ; . — 

' Withm the Department of Labor Services there are separate program 
managers for Title II and Title VI: Each manager is responsible for 
soliciting position applicarions from eligible* agencies and also 7or 

: assigning P5E pahicipants to a specific job. All'applicants are referfed * 
initially through the intake center in the same 'way as a Titl^, I applicant. 

'The major criterion in the allocation of available public service 
employment positions; is whether there is likelihood of the participant's 
transition to /a permanent/ unsubsidized job: This objective has been* 
implemenl^^d in seyeral ways. .First, all PSE jobs, with only orie or two 
minor exceptions, are in regular employment' rathbr than in onr-time 
special projects: The latter have little promise of providing a co'nciuit to 
an un.^ubsidized job. Second, pse positions are. allocated by the* 

■ Department of^Labor Services -to applying' agencies that can promise 
transition >nd' particularly to those that in the past have provided 
permanent jobs for pse participants. Agencies that accept a pse position 
and then do hot pfOvide a permanent job are not refunded. The Shawnee 
Goiinty sheriiT, for example/has been denied additional pse positions for 
this reason. Third, nonprofit- private agencies are given priority over city 
or county agencies if they can promise transition. Of the 225 participants 
•enrolled under Title VI during the month of June 1976. 47 percent were 
employed in, either Topeka or Shawnee County, 18 percent were 
employed by the state, and 27 percent were in private.agencies. Similarly, ^ 
a f6urth of Title^ II participants were employed in private or state 
agencies. As these data, indicate, elected officials in Topeka do not have 
automatic access to PSE jobs. ... f 

The two PSE programs seem to ha ve resulted m a net increase in public 
employment. There is no^indication, of any kind that Topeka has not 
been maintaining its employment (ifTort or that ceta participants are 
replacing regular city employees. There is some . direct evidence to. 
support this conclusion in that from October 1974 to October 1975 city 
employment increased by more than the average percentage increase 
during the previous 4 years. Moreover, the city in fiscal 1975 and fiscal 
1976 was not under great finanoial pressure And has noHaid ofi^ any 
public employees in recent years. There has been less need to substitute 

yV;TA employees for regular employees than in some othen cities where 

. layoffs of city , employees have occurred. The. extensive placement of 
CETA employees in nonprofit agencies also suggests some net job 
creation. Typically,;such agencies are under severe budget restriction 
and could not add new positions withouV^^'A funding. 
The overall conclusions are that psii has b'een ihiplemented in Topeka 

. « *• . 
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with thcf intent of providing additional job . opportunities for the 
uneni]>loyed and that there has probably been some net' ereation of 
public service jobs. * There \ are several reasons for this. First, the 
unemployment rate in Top.eka has, been relatively low^ generally less 
than 5 percent, in compQris'dti.JO'bther major cities. Second, the city has 
not had a fiscal crisis. J\% tax basi? contituie.s' to grow/tod regiilar city . 
ehipWrnent continued. uV iricteiij^p during 1975-1976. Third;, city 
\*lej:tibn.s are-conducted on ii nonpartisan basis-, and there is no tradition, 
of patronage in the city government'. Fourth, the Department of Labor 
Services profe.ssional stalT has been able to establish arid rhairitain 
considerable autonomy in the'opera^tion of PSH . programs. 

The major problem of the PSi- program iiV the Topeka-Shawnee 
County Consortium has been in securing public service jobs that can 
provide transition to [Permanent employment. The emphasis on low skill 
entry positions lias compounded' this problem, as have civil service 
recpiirements that have etTe^tiveJy excluded ceta employees, from the 
police and fire departments. • • - 



CLIENTELE 

7\e client groups served in Topeka manpdwer programs now are 
.'subscifntially the same ones served before ckta. The major priority has' 
continued to be the economically disadvantaged person and the ffiinority 
group member. Minor changes in the groups being served have occurred, 
but there have been no major shifts in stated priorities or in types of 
participants. This stability is dub to the nature. of labor market problems 
m Topeka and to the commitment of the Departrr.ent of Labor Services 
stafl' to assist minorities and the disadvantaged. . - ^ 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion is that the decentralization of 
n1anpo\^?er -programs has not led to a deemphasis on serving disadvan- 
taged and minority clientele. Similarly, the phasing out of community- 
based' organizations as significant providers of manpower services has 
not led to a noticeable change in the types of participants served. 

There were onjy a few changes in Title I client characteristics from 
fiscal 1975 to fiscal 1976 (second quarter).. First, the percentage of 
women decreased from 51 perent tq.41 percent. Second, jjiersons with a 
high school education increased from 43 percent t6 48 percent. Third, 
the percentage of participants who were unemployed increased from 67 
to 77 percent. These changes suggest that Title I participants in the first 
half of fiscal 1976 were more likely lhan fiscal 1975 participants to be 
men, high school graduates, and unemployed.. Such changes seem to 
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reflect the increase in unemployment of white men during this period 
rather than a basic change in priorities. , * 

Under Titles II and VI the unemployed have had the highest priority/ 
as required. There has been less, emphasis on minorities and the' 
disadvantaged, than there was under Title I; because the Department of 
. Labor Services wanted to insure -that those placed in public service 
ernplcjj'iiieni are ready for jobs,: la fi^^^^^^ (through.the;thifd quarter) ' 
ihp unemployed constituted 87 percent of title .II participants arid 9i8^ 
percent of title VI participants, the disadvantaged represented 22.rand 
: 52.4 percent, respectively, Forty-rtwo perpent of the Title II participants, 
were black; as were 36.2 percent of those in Title 'VI jobs. The lower 
emphasis on disadvantaged clientele would seem to be cpnsistent with 
the purposes of Titles II aiid'IV and also with the need to convince 
eniployehs to hire public service participants. . , , 

There is no indication that political influences aflfected the choice of 
cti A participants. The mayor continues to have great concern with 
youth programs;, but 'Such concerns are only expressed in general and . 
there is every indication that elected officials support the priorities 
established by tlie Department of Labpr Services. Specifically, ceta does 
not appear to be used to political purposes and even the public service 
employment program is not used for partisan political purposes. " 

. •• ■ ^- ■ • ■ ■ \ 

PROGRAiyi EFFECTIVENESS • / ^ 

Substantial changes in the Topeka manpower system, such as th« 
development of a comprehensive delivery system, have not yet been 
accompanied by comparable successes in program results (see Table 2). 

There has beeri a substantial increase iri the number of persons served 
in the Topeka-Shawnee County Consortium. Increases in funding 
account for .some but not all of Xhe enrollment increases. Under Title I 
from fiscal 1975 to fiscal 1976 there was an increase in enrollment of 77 
percent, with an increase in expenditures of 35 percent. The consortium 
is able to provide services to more persons at a lower cost per person, 
which indicates an increase in efficiency due to program consolidation. ' 

However, Jata on terminations suggest that improvements in the 
delivery system have not yet been accompanied by improved employment 
opportunities for chta participants. In fiscan975 and fiscal 1976 only 
about 50 percent of those terminated entered employment. In fiscal T^976,' 
for example, there were P,105 terminations from Title I programs. Of the 
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TABLE 2 Status of CETA Enrollees After Termination, Titles I, II, and VI, 
- Fiscal 1975 an.d 1976: Topeka-Shawnee C ounty Consortium 

I'iscal 1975 I'iscal 1976 1 . 



Items 



Title Title Title Title Title Title 

Total 1 il Vr Total I . II VI 



Individuals served • 907 r7.12 103 92 1,669 .1,262 94 313 

Total teroiinations - ^ 372 , 315 33 24 1,324 1,105 ^6, 153 

Knteredemployntent : 1881 .168 12 . 8 ; 720 609 3> ■ 74 

Direct placements^ \ 39 39 - 264 262 2 0 

Indirect placements^ 121 117 3 - 1 223 155 27 . 41 

. " : Sdf-cmpl6yment^\ 28 . 12 9 T 233 192 j 8 33 

'Other positive terminations ' 35. 30 ; 5 - . .101^ % U 4 

■ Nonpositivc lermihatiorts . . r49, 117 16 16 504 . 401 28 75 

Placement ratio - ' -50 .53 ,36 .33 54 ,55 .56 -.48 

Direct placement ratia''.. .. . .10 .12 ' - - >20 ,24 ■ 03; - 

Indirect placement ratio -32 ,3.7 .09 .04 ,17 . ,14 .04 ,27 

Obtained employment ratio .08 .04 .27 .29 .18 ,17 .12 , .22 

EJ^Penditures (thousands of \ 

dollars) V \ 1,285 865 229 191 2,132 1,170 193, 77 

SOURCES: u7s. Department of Labor quarterly progress reports for fiscal 1975 and 
fiscal,! 976. ^ 

^^Enroiiees provided only outreach, intake and referral services, . 
?£ri>oiiees received training, employment, or manpower services. \ ' 
•^I^nraliees obtained employment other tlian through the prime sponsor: 

609 wiio'entered employment, 262 were direct placements who received 
no training^^jor other additional services. Titles II and VI, placen\ent 
success wai even less- for both years 2 There is consequently no 
indication tiat the effectiveness of CETA programs has improved during 
the transition from-categorical programs to a comprehensive system. * 

. Fiscal 1975 * I'iscal 1976 



^. Title I 

Title II. 

^ ' Title IV 0.29 / 0.27 



0.32 0.31 
0.23 • 0.17 



CONCLUSIONS $ ^ ^ 

In the area 9f the Topeka-Shawnee County Consortium, ceta has had 
: the following effects: , . 

^Placement rates for Topeka, while low, were above the national averages, which 



were 
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. • The decentralization of manpower prdgraml under. Ceta has been 
_ successful imransferring effective^ntrol of Title I, Title II and Title VI 
programs to the Topeka-Shawnee County CoAs<S?tium. A new city 
department-the-Department of Labor Servicesihas been established 
to administer manpower programs, which ^ ai^e now an accepted 
responsibility of the city government. " 

• The geographic coverage of manpower prolrams is virtually "the 
same as the relevant labor market . since the formation of a consortium 
between the city of Topeka and Shawnee County i'ii fiscal 1976. There k 
no fragmentation of the. labor market in the Topeka area, since all 
programs, with the single exception of Title II, aie.open to ali-countv 
residents. . i 

• The categorical manpower, programs that exisied before ceta have 
been, replaced by a comprehensive program . operated by the city. 
Unifor^i . eligibility criteria for acceptance into a| program have been 
established and are being administered by a central' intake center. An 
eligible CETA applicant, after assessment and counseling, can be referred 
to a full range of service, including ojT. skill training, and public service 
employment.. _ • ^ 

• The city pf; Topeka has assumed responsibility for. the administra- 
tion and ^operation of all manpower programs funded by ceta. 
iraditional subcontractors have Jost , their role .in the delivery system 
Ihe employment service and'the vocational education agency have no 
direct. Operating responsibilities for ceta programs, and such communi- 
ty-based.^organi2at.ions as ser and oic are no longer active in manpower 
services. ; . . . , 

« CETA is evolving into a separate manpower program and there is 
little formal or informal cooperation with other governmehtal manpower 
programs, particularly the employment service and vocational education' 

• The effectiveness of the Manpower Advis,(bry Planning Council 
decreased during fiscal 197(5. It , has not had/ a material effect on 
consortium planning and is not perceived as an/ influential body by its' " 
members. Nevertheless, it is more active than Similar councils before 

^CETA . ■ / • , , ' 

. • The main change in the mix. of services di/ring ceta's first 3 years 
has been a shift away from ihstitutional classroffn training, as had been 
provided by the vocational education skill .obnter and oic, to more , 
individual services, especially individual refe;/rals to a wide range oT 
traming institutions. Class.size training programs have been, deemphk- ■ 

• There has been no major shift in the combositon of clientele served: ■ 
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Disadvantaged and minority persons have maintained their representa- 
tion in ni^npower programs, ^ 
. ■ o The substantial changes in the delivery systems and administration 
of programs have improved thjS- efficiency of the geta prdgrajn hy 
allowing substantially more persons to be served; however, there is'no 
evidence that the effectiveness^of.prograrns in improving eipployment 
opportunities has- changed. 



Phoenix-Maricopa 
County Consortium, 
Arizona 

EDMUND V. MECH, 'Z ^ 



The Phoenix-Maricopa Coufity Consortium was characterized from the' 
start by tnternal gonflict and an uneasy partnership between city and 

jcounty forces. It foundere^d after continued difficulties and was dissolved 
18 months after its inception. The following report is an overview of the 
Comprehensive Employment and "Sraining Act (ceta) program bf the" 
consortium. . It .Highlights pre-CETA experience, the structure c[f the 
consortium; and its dissolytion, and alternatives-to the consortium. 

The;site of tHe consortium, sprawling IVTaricopa County, has one of the 
fastest gro\ying populations in the United States. In-migration adds to a 
swellmg lopal work force. There is increasing evidence that more and 
mor£ job seekers are moving to Arizona and to ^the Phoenix area. 
Competition for most jobs is very keen in Maricopa County. The 

-estimated- overall unemployment rate for the consortium area in 1974 
exceeded 8.5 percent. For persons with Spanish. surnames the unemploy- 
ment level was approximately 12 percent and for blacks approximately 

-16 percent. - - . , 

Clustered in central Maricopa Cqjunty and within a 15-mile r^us are 
Phoenix, Scottsdale, Mesa, Glendale, Tempe and Chandler. These 
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contain -90 percent of the county population and account for half the 
state population. Phoenix alone, with a 1975 pop^tion of about 
670,000; represents almost 60 percent of the Maricopa population. 

.pre4:^ta experience . ^ ' . f ; v 

Before CETA, emphasis on manpower programs centered on urban 
/employment problems in ihe phobhix inner city, since census data 
indicated a higher ^^cmcip^ration of persons within the inner city who 
required: manpower-s^i^ices. Accordingly had been no significant 
pre-CETA jpiiit city-county activities in manpower. Maricopa County 
programs were operated under the county Community Services Depart- 
. ment. Some Phoenix programs were under the community agtipn agenoy 
called Leadership and Education for the -Advancement % PKpemx 
(LEAP), and the city operated a Concentrated Employment Program 
(CEP). TT^he city's experience with CEP, plus its significant population of 
Mexic/n Americans, blacks, and Indians indicated a commitment to 
progmms with potential for empioyability development. 

CETA planning was preceded by the Cooperative Are^ Manpower 
Planning System, (camps). There was an overlap between camps and the 
Manpower Area Planning Council through June 1974. The Manpower 
Area Planning Council reported to the mayor and to the state camps. 
About a year prior to ceta, an ad hoc committee was formed to niake 
funding recommendations to the Manpower Area Planning Council's 
comprehensive planning committee. The task involved allocating $52, 
millidn in fiscal 1974 manpower revenue-sharing funds to programs, 
funded qnder the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and the Manpower 
.Peveiopment and Training Act of 1962. 
* the pre-CETA planning staff numbered five persons under the aegis of 
the city of Phoenix with accountability in the mayor's office. The pre- 
^^ETA planning council^ included 42 members, but despite its size it 
^erted little impact and its recommendations were largely ignored by 
ther U.S. Department of Labor, When important issues arose, the 
community-based organizations (cbO's) commonly were aligned in onp 
camp in'opposition to the Arizona State Employment Service, 

1 THE CONSORTIUM 

CONSORTIUM STRUCTURE 

In 1974 Phoenix and Maricopa County agreed to jom in a c6nsortium 
that would serve as the prime sponsor for manpower programs it] their 
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junsdicl^^ The following factors were significant in this decision: (1) 
encourapment from the U.S. Depa'rtment of Labor, which emphasized 
the advantages of a consortium; (2) increased efficiency and consolida- 
tion of resources; (3) the legislative inducement of the incentrve money 
tor jurisdictions that set up consortiums; (4) the advantages of planning 
for a labor market as a whole; and (5) the trend toward metropolitan 
coordination. Despite the surface ralionality of the reasons cited, and 
although re ations between Maricopa Countyand the city o'f Phoenix: 
have generally been good, both parties to the agreement were reported as 
reluctant to form the consortium, and each seemed concerned over 
. protecting its vested interest. Phoenix had more at s^.a;ke_by virtue of 
haying operated CEP and having supported it with considerable city 
tunds^Maricopa County was vie'wed as lagging behind the city in its 
commitment to manpower services and somewhat inexperienced in the 
delivery of manpower services, The county had not been significantly 
involved in pre-cETA manpower efforts, . since cep was a program, 
designed specificlly for inner city areas. r o- 

.rt was decided early that, primarily on the basis of population, 
Phoemx would be allocated 60 percent of the funds, and the county 40 
perce^^^dministrative jurisdiction for ceta was given to Phoenix, 
specifically to the city manager's office. This resulted in a counterbalance 
appointmen^ of a courity emplpyee as the ceta administrator. The 
machinery tor^^decision making proved cumbersome, and the dilemma 
was readily, apparent; Final approval of all recommendations on ceta, 
was necessary from the Phoenix city council and f/bm- the Maricopa 
County, board of supervisors. Wha.t would happen when the Phoenix city 
couneil and the Maricopa County board of supervisors disagreed? And 
what Avou^d happen when rapid action was required, i.e., how would 
elected officials view ceta against other priorities for action? These and 
other issues were chronic irritations throughout the consortium effort. 



ADMINISTRATION 



Several problems .emerged under the new' structure. Removing the 
operation of cjty manpower programs from leap and placing ceta 
directly under the city manager riieant jhat ceta had to compete with a 
multitude of other priorities seeking attention from elected officials. 
Adniinistration and decision making became more complex because 
final action required approval from two elected-official groups-the 
Phoenix city council and the Maricopa County board of supervisors. 
Administrative responsibility, although .technically assigned to the city 
manager, was delegated to an executive assistant who was to be 
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responsible to the consortium for ceta and was the person to whom the 
CETA administrator reported. This was an obstacle course of bureaucratic 
machinery that materially reduced the chances for creative planning and 
smooth operation. Finally, there were additional bureaucratic obstacles 
in personnel matters and in timely provision of equipnient, material, and 
supplies. , 

PLANNING ' 

No loss of planning expertise* was noted as a>result of ceta; however, 
*'turrv problems between planning staff and the administrator were 
manifested early. The planning staff consisted mostly of persons who 
had worked for the city of Phoenix prior to the cohsortium. The 
administrator, however, was a former Maricopa County efhployee. There 
were indications early of friction between Phoenix city employees and 
the. county-oriented ceta administrator^,|^|gesting a pessimistic forecast 
for a productive consortium. J"^ ^*-!^ 

' Under .the consortium* the M|^power Planning Council (mpc) 
consisted of 27 members. Community-based progranV operators, spe- 
cifically the Urban League, the Phpeni>?^portunities Industrialization 
Center (oic), and Jobs for Progress (sER^ere virtually eliminated from 
voting membership. Maripower experts^ whO; were deemed not to have 
conflicts of interest were seated on the council, specifically a representa- 
tive from the Arizdna Department of Vocational Education and 
representation from the Arizona Departijient of Economic Security. The 
community-based organizations were exceptionally vocal in their 
complaints that a **rubber yardstick" was being used in' excluding them 
froni. council representation. This was in response to a request of the 
manpower pUnning council that the cbo's submit five names from which 
the council would choose one to sit on the council. The CBQ^s complied 
after official protest. However, community-based organizations did sit on 
a special program operators' committee that advised the planning 
council. Moreover, CBO's developed and organized their relationships 
with the community by having supportive residents Voice their opinions,' 
by contacts with business and industry, and by making appearances 
V beforef the city council' and the county board of supervisors. TheSe 
officials were approached by th^Vno's on three issues, (I) stipend 
payments, (2) affirmative action ra^s, and (3) refunding for special 
programs. / 

• The CETA administrator, ' the planning staff, and the Manpower 
Planning Council exerted considerable influence regarding. Title I 
decisions. The cm planning staff was effective in providing decision 
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making in forma tton to the manpower, planning council. The manpower 
planning council formed two active committees; one on planning, the 
other on evaluation: The city council and the^ounty board were Very 
much inftticnced by recommendations offered to them by the Manpower 
Planning. Council. In fact, the. Phoenix city "co.uncil was not prone to 
enfertai{i recommendations other than those offered by thS' Manpower 
. Planning Council and it was ci-edited with approving. 90 percent of the \ 
•-planning cduncifs recommendations. In contrast to the Manpower 
Planning Councifs effective role in Title I planning, planning for Titled 
I I and VI was hanltbd^iniarily withm the personnel departments of the 
city and the county and>as not dealt with by ceta plamjers and/or the 
' planning council. 

PROGRAM CHAR ACTKRISTICS ' * 

Program Delivery ceta pr<)gram deliverers were essentially the same as ' 
those before. CHTA- noJmportant program deliverers were eliminated. 
Before ceta there were tvvo ci-p centers; one operated by the Urban 
League and^ the employment service, the other by ser and , the 
employment service. The Phoenix oic was another major service 
deliverer. In addition, the Neighborhood Youth Corps (nyc) operated on 
a county basis, with programs for city '-aiid county; the .Migrant 
Opportunitibs Program (mop) was for county residents. Before geta, s^R 
manpower activities served primarily western Maricopa County. Under 
ceta a manpower center was established in eastern Maricopa County. 

Basically, the consortium relied-on a'series of subcontra^cting agencies 
to deliver services, with , ceta administrative units responsible for 

planiTiiig, monitoring; and fiscal services. The- emphasis on subcontrac- 
tors increased the number, of program operators in the consortium. 
Duplication of .services was avoided by judicious use of subcontractors 

and by eliminating terri'toruil overlaps among age^ies selected. 
•The main difficulty in-service delivery was thfat services, which were 

concentrated in Phoenix, were inaccessible tetany Maricopa County. 

residetits. The system was viewed as comprehensive in the..sense that a 

variety of services were offered and : that they were available to all 

participants. 

In comparison; the pre-cm system was fragmented. Each .deliverer 
negotiated its funding; each had a federal representative for its rt^spective 
program. SER, oic, and the Urban League received their funding directly 
from their national sources. Each had some\vb(ff3^flrercnt policies and 
reguhitionitd'abide by and each had its specialthrgAt groups. Moreover, 
cCp was restricted by geographic target bouiidaries/Accordingly,' ceta 
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seems to huvc produced a definite improvement. Fof mnvple, 
transfjortiUion has consistently been a prini'ary -problem/ Undcir cvXx ■ , 
more funds Avere allocated 16 ifhc; U'^jlspprtatibn budget ''in order to 
nuiximixe tli<rcapability for bringing pr^ograni paMicipVnts to. the'CetiHers 
from outlying areas! ' / j *. . - 'V' \ ' . ; ' ^ n 

Program \flx The p^^am riijixiiJd^^ under ceta- ' 

It was geared lo serve economically disadValitagcd people, particularly 
.the, Title I program. Classroom training and work c'^ipmence: were 
,en)phasized.: Classroom-training uclivilies increased fronts? perccnl in 
fiscal 1975 to 37 percent of Title 1. funds in fiscal 1976, Work <fxperience. ^ 
mosily for yputh.'cohsuniecl 40 perccnl of -the training resources in both/; 
^tUrs. • ■ ' . ^ ' ' ' - ^ « ^. , • '^ ^ ' ■ ■■ 

Program Resulfs Therplaeem^nl rati6 for Title I was appnc;>xinjuteli; 45 . 

'percent, which indicates that pHA enabled many- participants to obkin 
cmpjoyment opportunities (see Table 1)- It shpuld be recognized thai this 
rate refers to an aggregate of fjtogranis and irjclucles programs such as ^ 
Nye and' other work -experience programs \hat are>hot plaoement- ' 
oriented. The piacenient record of programs (hat were prinuvjil)/ oricm.ed 
to job plact?menl \yas l^igher, / ^ ■ 

\. There is u'conviction that Title I programs improved it) quutily under 
C[:ta, primarily because of the extensive monitoring and , the wide iocal 
con'sfiluericy involve^ in the determination of accountabihl^^ However, 
any . evidence Of, increajJed* qtialijy is ' primarily indii'ect and derived 

. largely from monitoring, cynluationr and assessment repbrts.prcpared by , 
the ciTA administration. These reports contained information roluUve Ic^ 
daily activities within each program, with suggestions and r^commcnda- ^ 
.tions for correcting deficiencit^s identified during on-site reviews, 

■hutluiW'on of Ta^^^ I The^:;onsorhum des^erves high, matks for its 
evaluation of the Title I program- Designed to assess shorl-'tefmimipi^c:!^ 
a weightpd muhifactor sysieim of rating performance Was applied to 18 
subconiracloi's. Progrjim results were derived by theXETA plannitlg'-and ^ 
. cvaluatiotii unit with input from the manpower planning council and 
program operators.^ The mail:! mtjasure ' of outcome vva^ /that of . 
placements'into unsubsidizcd jobs. Five factors entered ijntojhii? fprtnula: 

(1) The target group index indicated ihe^rppo'rtion pf th<? itisadvat^taged 
placed and was given a ma,\jmimv weigh>\^j)f40 points oh d so>ale of 100. 

(2) The retention rate/ with a mitKinnim \veighl^of'20^point^, W^^^ 
indicator of longeVify^ in uml^hHidi'xed employment. Rentention wus 
measured at 30. 60/ and 90 day.^ on tjie j;ob, (3) Wage level m.^'U\m\ oii 
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the highest hourly wage within 90 days of placement in Wsubsidi^zed 
employment , This was , takeiytts an indicator -of the quality of 
employment. The higher t% wag^ the greater the weight, from 0 lo 20 
paints, (4) Positive 'termination rate received^! maxirnum of 20 points. 
Positive termimitions were defmed jis (a) entry into unsiibsidized 
employment, (b) enlistment in the military services, (c) return to school, 
or (d) caronttKMit in other manpower programs. (5) The fifth factor W.as 
cost, - ■ . ■ ■ , , ' /■ " * 

Program outcome was measured for 18 operators^Tor 6 months. Each 
was ranked^^according to its index based on the factors^^ited. The results 
were presented to the matipoweir plrv^ning council for review and ..then 
distributed to program operatorsi'/^ 

contained in the assessment report is as follows:. -^v 

This progrum has .a very low cost per placement for (fiscal) 1976' ($1,519); 
represcntiitiv.e placemeni rate of 70 percent and is presently above/planned 
figures lor .tiumbcr. of placements; This^/ontractor w.as addressing a needy 
segment' of the popqftiino'n: An increase in agency funding level should' be 
considcrcd:fOr"(fisajI);-j^ ' . 

^ All exiunplc'ofa review ofa program ranked seventeenth in the roster of^ 
18 operato^:^Js as follows: .■. • 

This program has a 59 percent negative termination rate and a $27,582 cost per 
placement. If 'is far behind in its performance standards and has received a very 
iinfLivorahie monitoring report from the operations section. Tt.us program should 
be terminated. * ' / : r * 

l^valiuitionof Titles II and V! Placement ratios for Titles Hand VI were 
20 percent and 29. percent, respectively (see table \f In contrast to Title 
I, plaeernent or transition to unsubsidized employmerit,was notiisefd-asa 
basic index of program outcome for Titles II and VL The empha^^^^^^^ 
the' public service eittployment administrators was on two imniediate.;^ 
•objectives: (1) First was distribution of public .service en^ployment sloVs. 
The question was, "To what' extent do titles ir and Vlf slots- reficQt ' 
services considered to be in the category of essential and/or irnportantr' 
Kflectiveness was judged by a subcommittee of elected, officials who 
determined the validity of each job slot approyed. If Job slots were iii a 
priority category, . tlieii "elTectiveness^; was asS\nned/'(2). The seco'nd 
objective was adherence to trogram plans in terms of 'mmibers of 
individuals enrolled, accrued expendititreS, and enrollment of significant 
segments ()f the population in need of services in the progFam.. . *. 
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.PAl<TIC;iPAMT CFIARACTERIsriCS ^ r 

Most participants during and preceding chta were disadvantaged . Prior 
to CKTAv 85-90 percent of the clients of most programs were disadvan- 
taged. During the 1974-1975 recession, many Title 1 programs reported 
increased demands for service from individuals who were not disadvan- 
taged but- ifad lost their jobs: :'Titie:ip tended to- serve younger 
persons, with ng^irly 60 percent in the age 22 and under category. Titles 
• n and VI primarily served iiidi^/^duak in the 22-44.age'bracket. Because 
of emphasis on Vork experience programs for school age youths, Title I 
served participants who possessed less formal edufcation, whereas Titles 
II and VI served participants who had at least a high school education> 
Title I also tended to serve a higher percentage of minorities than did 
Titles II and VI. Why did Title. 1 (participants differ from those placed in 
public service employment jobs? The standard response was that since 
Title I participants . \^ere younger and less educated, they were more in 
need of Title I manpower educational training programs to ready 
themselves for jobs. In contrast, public service employment participants 
\Vere more likely to be better educated and to possess job experience and 
therefore were better prepared for work. One explanation is that the 
consortium, by design, was attempting to subsidize many of the city and 
county departrhents. ^ 

DISSOLUTION OF THE COblSORTIUM 

In October 1974, the Phoehix-Marlcopa County Consortium became an 
operating entity; in April 1976, it agreed to dissolve. The split had been 
developing for many months. Several considerations seemed to account 
for it. Originally, it was expected that the consortium would offer at least 
two benefits: (1) a unified area-wide delivery of comprehensive 
manpower services and (2) an incentive bonus that the law allocates to 
jurisdictions forming a consortium. Apparently these potentials failed to 
pay off. The background was as follows. 

INCENTIVE BONUS ' 

The incentive bonus was to be between 5 and 10 percent of the Title I 
allocation. Some observers charge that Phoenix did not benefit from the 
,bonus. As an example, they cite the $745,146 bonus received by the 
^consortium during its first year. Concurrent with the receipt of the 
bonus, the consortium was considering a staff proposal to establish a 
CETA cent^ in eastern Maricopa County. The ceta manpo\^er advisory 
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council and the Phoenix city council voted approval for the center to be 
operated by thoika, a coalition of the Phoenix oic, the Urban League, 
and si'R. I'he county board, of supervisors, however, insisted that the 
^nter be operated by the Maricopa County community services agency 
of county government. Because the funding and the question of who woir 
going to operate the new center were part of an overall revision in budget 
request of $1.6 million that had^ari immediate deadline, the county was 
able to win on this issue. The overall.,modification had several items, but 
they were all considered one proposal. In the way that the consortium 
was structured, there was no mediation process, and unless both parties 
(city and county) agreed on everyihing, nothing went forward. The 
county would not agree unless it could run the new center. 

Despite the view that an eastern Maricopa County center has always 
had top priority, ^ the cost for operating the center was $750,000, and 
many ci'^A stafl'ers believed that without the $746,146 bonus the center 
might not have beien funded. As an added note, this new center was 
scheduled to open in mid-M,ay 1975; it did not begin operating until 
December 1975. In J,anuary 1976 the Maricopa County community 
services unit submitted a- request to have its contract goals for the new 
center reduced by 25 'percent. This request was not accompanied by a 
proportional reduction in funding, ceta staff indicated that some ' 
reduction in funding, though i)ot 25 percent, would be necessary. 

One effect of the $750,000 funding for ceta Center 3 in eastern 
Maricopa County was that the city of Phoenix clairried that it received 
absolutely no benefit from the first-year bonus of $745,146. The bonus 
for the second year was $699,142. No program funding occ'ur'red that 
could be ^directly attributed to receipt of the bonus. Some persons on the 
CETA staff indicated, however, that any calculations of the second-yeUf 
bonus should alsd include the amount of $150,000 that was available for, , 
a program for persons of limited English speaking ability (lesa). Key 
CETA staff members believed that the $150,Q00 wasjost because the 
county failed to support implementation of the lesa program, a . progratil 
viewed as necessary by the^city of Phoenix. ' 



financial considerations 

In the sprjng of '1975, looking toward dissolution, the consortium 
obtained estimates of financial iinpact. They were as follows: if 
manpower funds were to be allocated directly and separately to the city 
and county rather than to the-'jconsortium, the city of Phoenix, on the 
basis oftpopulation and unemployment data, would probably receive 
$342,767 more than its currisnt allocation, and the county $342,767 less. 
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l:MT:(,T pN DELIVERY OF SERVICKS " 

In addition to the bonus, consortium supporters identified unification of 
. manpower services as a major benefit. In practice, although there was a 
singlfe CETA staff for the consortium, two separate bodies, the Phoenix 
city council and the Maricopa County board of supervisors, had to make 
final decisions. A Department of Labor audit conducted in June 1975 
deemed this 'systeni unworkable. Instead of the hoped for unified 
manpower services a series of heated issues arose pver ceta operations. 
The Phoenix city council and the Maricopa County board of superyisiors 
had five major conflicts: (I) who was to run ceta Center 3, (2) the lesa 
gr^nt application, (3) use of Title I money for prime sponsor public 
service employment positions, (4) indirect charges to Title I operations, 
and (5) nonstipehd payments by Phoenix oic. • 

. Individuals knowledgeable about CEP and the county programs prior 
to October 1974 insist that it was the city's demonstrated ability with cep 
that was responsible for the consortium's being one' of the first in the 
nation to receive appfpval to implement its program. The city no longer 
directly operates any manpower programs, whereas the county has 
expanded the number. that it operates. By virtue of the city of Phoenix's. 
previou'S performance in manpower programs, the county was able, 
through the consortium, to expand its manpower capability, although 
some observers believe that the county has demonstrated far less 
capability than the city of Phoenix.. " 

LACK OF OVERALL ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROLS 

One issue that plagued the consortium throughout was the allegation 
that adequate control could not emerge from the ceta administration, 
inasmuch as the administrator was a former county employee whose 
loyalties were thought to reside with the county. Moreover, the 
relationship of the administrator to the ^iiafT was the subject of 
considerable controversy. Various members of the staff charged that 
recommendations (emanating from ceta as 'staff recommehdations" had 
in fact no staff contribution and came solely :frorri the^dministrator. 
Furthermore, it was charged that unreasonable sanctions were carried 
out against formqr city employees working for CETA. ^ 

ALTERNATIVES TO THE CONSORTIUM 

Following the action to dissolve the Phoenix-Maricopa County Consorti- 
um, a review , was conducted of the staffing and organizational 
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alternatives available to the city and tlje county. The following patterns 
emerged. ^ 

■ ■ • ' ■ ' . '* . .. ' ■/ 

PHOKNIX ' I 

The , budget and research unit, at the request of the Phoenix cit)/ 
maiiagfr's . office, reviewed the experience of other cities, the current, 
status of CETA operations, and the operation of the city's manpower 
programs prior to erETA. It found that the majority of larger cities 
surveyed decided', to combine manpower programs with other social 
services programs, which included activities such as community 
development, housing programs, economic development, commuriity 
action agencies, and rtiodel cities. Several alternatives were studied^ and 
as of October 1976 the one selected for Phoenix Nvas to consolidate geta 
programs within the city's Economic Security Department. Witl^/ this 
alternative, the administration of ceta programs would be merged with 
'^the city's public service employment program. An employment and 
training division would be added to Economic Security. The planning 
supervisor and operations supervisor positions would be eliminated. A 
position of assistant employment and training administrator w^s to be 
created, the incumbent was to be dire.ctly respoilsible for ceta opiferations 
and was to assist the administrator with the overall program. Fiscal and 
clerical positions were also to be realigned and placed directly under the 
Economic Security director. These positions were viewed as serving the 
(entire Economic Security Department, 

The rationale for consolidation of ceta within Economic Security was 
to bring together all ceta programs and to provide needed links between 
manpower and economic development activities: Because Economic 
Security, which already administered the public service employment 
program, was familiar with overall ceta programs and had some 
administrative staff capacity to absorb new programs, it wa^s reasonable 
to consolidate ceta within Economic Security/ Placemeiii of all ceta 
programs within that office would provide the city manager's office with 
improved administrative control by having an i^perienc<?fd, department 
head deal with the daily operating problems tnat hinilered efficient 
operation of the consortium. However, in January 1977, |iy action of the 
Phoenix city ^council, some city departments were reorganized. The 
Economic Security Departmjent was abolished and replaced by a new 
unit called the Human Resources Department. This department handles 
employment arid training and public em^^^ CEtA. 
LEAP wiir be included as a separate division in the^.^^H Resources 
Department. The Human RelationiDepartn^ent will.^so be merged into 
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the new department, The economic development program is now a 
separate stc^ff function /within a newly ti'tled Office of Gommunity 
Services. / , * 

. Critics of the reorganisation argue that placement of ceta deeper 
within the city's organkational structure will create additional bureau- 
cratic barriers betweenf the operating staff and top management. Some 
believe that program delivery and ceta planning and administration 
should be separate. According to this view, administrative units tend to 
make a biased evaluation of their, oWn operation. The city has, however, 
indicated its intentioi^ to assure fair. evaluations,^through careful study of 
the Department of Labor mandatbry outside audits and, if necessary, by 
assigning an objectivfc third party to assist in evaluation,- 

The city r^ew Concluded that a basic net reduction of personnel 
could be made iri the xeta administration staff regardless of the. 
organizational arrangement selected. It recommended that nine positions 
be deleted as follows; 

Administration ^ 1 - Affi^rmative action oftlcer (contractual position) 

Planning . ' ; / 1 Manpower planner 111 (MaricopJi County employee) 

,1^ 1 Manpower planner II 

1 Manpower planner I 

Operations - \ Assistant operations supervisor 

1 Manpower planner I. * 
1 Account clerk (vacant) 

Secretarial pool 1 Administrative secretary (vacant) 

1 Secretary III (Maricopa County employee) . 

In summary, consolidation of ceta administration within the Human 
Resources Department yv^as approved on the basis of the view that 
placement of ceta within this unit would provide the best fiscal controls 
and organizational efficiency. The public service employment program 
would be united with Title 1 programs, combining all ceta efforts, and 
the line would be held on administrative costs by using existing 
administrative structures. • . 

•< • ■ ■ . ■ • ■ ■ 

MARICOPA. COUNTY 

In the countk the selection of types of activities; and levels of services to 
-b^ providedH/as based on the experience of the consortiurh. County 
government would, for the first tinie, have complete control over its 
emplpymentand training delivery system. The county's priorities are (1) 
the develoj)ment of prpgram performance with maximum impact on v 
those most in heed, (2) the elimination of duplication so that resources 
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are effectively made available to local communities, and (3) close links 
with the private sectoi*;of the economy/To accomplish these goals, the 
county intends to operate as much of its own program as possible and to 
avoid costs of monitoring, evaluation, coordination, and negotiation 
with outside entities as much as possible. It is not clear, however, how 
Maricopa County; specifically plans to meet monitoring and evaluation 
requirements, llie Arizona departments of Economic Security and 
Vocational Education will continue to deliver in their areas of expertise. 
The following' services and programs are envisioned within the new 
county CETA program: (1) classroom training, (2) on-the-job training, 
and (3) work experience. Supportive services in the form of transporta- 
tion, legal aid, family health care, and related services available inHhe 
community will be u^ed to advance participant employability. With the 
exception of skill training, the county ceta will directly operate all of 
these 'Activities, relying on the^ Arizona Department of Economic 
Security for assistance. ' 

The main objective is for the county, under its^newly established 
Maricopa Employment and Training Administration (meta) to operate ' 
its ' own delivery mechanism wherever feasible. Two programs now 
pperating under county ceta jurisdiction are Eastern Maricopa County 
.Training Center (a comprehensive center), and Manpower Operations 
(formerly Neighborhood Youth Corps and Operation Mainstream). The 
Eastern Maricopa County Training Center will expand to operate a 
Western Maricopa County Training Center. . .' ^ 

The county's ceta advisory council will be responsible for advising 
and recommending basic-goals and objectives, policies, program plans, 
and procedures to monitor and provide for objective evaluation of 
programs. The prime sponsor, however, will retain the power to make 
final decisions. There will be 16. voting members on this council. 
Standing committees will include an executive committee and a planning r 
and evaluation committee. 

META has been designed and organized to function within the county 
organizational structure (see Figure 1). Specifically,' meta will be directly 
under the county personnel director, where general administrative 
planning and fiscal' and program coordination function^ will take place. 
HoWever, much of the program will be operated by the Community 
Services Departrnentv ITiis: department , was selected for delivery of 
manpower services because it has some 14 community service centet^ 
spread throughout the county. Further, the Community ^Services " 
Department gained (experience in the Operation 9f a 'comprehensive' 
inanpower center under the consortium. Use of already existing service 
centers, coupled with specific c^A manpower experience made the^ 
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FIGURE 1 Organization cffCETA udministratibn in Mariebpa County: 



Communi ty Services 'Department the preferred choice fof delivering, the 
bulk of manpower services under the cetA Title l^fogram? " ' • 

TOWARP- A NATIONAL EVALUATION PoiilCY l V 

This concluding section focuses on steps to inci\j?ase likelihood of 
prodiictiye'fevaluati9ns la^^^^ service delivery. Major decisidris . 

about manpower policy are being made with limitecl,/ei]f|pin^^ eviden.ccv . 
The decision. in any budget year to continue prpgra)n^' t{^^^ 
operating (s itself/a significai^t judgment. Moreo\%|^ 
decisions to change programs or lo introduce new progc^si^^^^^ 
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in the absence of convincing evidence. Hence the. cycle of Operating on 
insufficient knowledge continues unless federal policy is changed. 

Present local application of evaluation techniques focuses on short- 
term issues and contributes little to the cumulativfe knowledge of long- 
term results for the participants. By not mandating proper and vigorous 
evaluations, federal policy makers face, the dilemma of either wasting 
funds on rtiediocre and perhaps invalid evaluations or of increasing other 
risks, such as continuing ineffective pfograms pr ..sponsoring new 
programs of unproved value. What is needed is an unequivocal 
commitment to standards for demonstrating ceta program effect on 
participants' The evaluation system no\y in use int^Phoehix gives 
productive administrative and operating information for issuing new 
contracts, but there is a dearth of information regarding the capability of. 
the Phoenix-Maricopa. CETA to' make a difference in the economic* 
potential of participants. 

Program evaluators typically take observations or measurements of 
program participants only after the latter have been through the program 
undel* review. This probably is the most 'common evaluative research 
design, and it is (he weakest. There exists no baseline measurement of the • 
participants with which to compare post-program observations. There 
exists no control group th^thas not been exposed to the ceta program to 
lend credence to the assertion that .the observed effect was du? to*the 
program. ' ' * - / , - • 

Frequently, the evaluative design that uses observatidns of partici- 
pants after exposurelo a program generates much testimonial, evidence 
in favor of a program. This means that, individuals who participate in a 
public service prograni such as CETA will testify as to its effectiveness on 
the basis of personal experience. While this /'one-5hot" -design can 
reassure program administrators tha-t certain activities are being 
positively received by participants, it provides little evidence of actual 
program impact. It should be declared as a hazard to proper evaluation. 
It does not provide policy makers with decisive information on program 
impact. ' . . 

One standard that can be implemented at local prpgramfWevels is to 
•require that, evaluations use a ba?e measure for participants>»efore the 
^program is to be put into effect, to be followed by "after" measures as 
participant^ progress in the prograni. This rudimentary before and after 
des-ign would at best permit an estimate of the degree of change 
experienced by program participants. It does not necessarily permit one 
to attribute this change to the ceta program being evaluated; change 
may be due to factors outside of the program or to the possibility that 
some people change regardless of exposure. . 
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V In order to evaluate properly a prograrii such as ceta, one must collect 
evidence of its effectiveness. This means evaluating the effect on 
participants, rather than counting how many were served. The evidence 
should persuade policy makers to . continue, modify, or eliminate . 
particular programs. It is suggested that a large-scale intervention 
program such as ceta and the idea, of "social experimentation," which 
builds in this type of evaluation, are not inconsistent and that the 
experimental option can and ^ould be built into national manpower 
efforts. • 

The techniques for productive evaluation of manpower programs are 
at hand. One method, controlled experimentation, can be of value at any 
stage of program development, with particular benefits during the early 
phases of a .prograrri. Use of the experimental alternative would 
materially improve the quality of manpoiwer programs such as ceta. In*" 
its absence, questions of program quality, impact, and effectiveness are 
Unlikely to be decided and will remain-in the realm of speculation. 
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In the 3 years since its establishment, the structure of the Lansing Tri- 
County R^egional Consortium has undergone no major change.^ While 
the consortium board of elected officials retains final responsibility for all 
policy decisions, there have been only a few occasions in which the 
board has not followed the recommendations of its admiriistratiye staff, 
the Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Administration. The staff 
sees itself basically as a management group rather than as an operating 
agency and thus prefers to subcontract all Comprehensive Employment 
an(} Training (GETA^programs rather than to operate them directly* The 
activities of the staff appear to be influenced strongly by the director's 
contention that if manpower programs are to be successful they must be 
Operated by professional nianagers rather than by social activists. This 
orientation is reflected in the formal written procedures the staff, has 
esti^blished for alniost every activity, from needs assessment through- 



>For a more compiete discussion of the pre-TCETA experience and the first 9 months of ceta 
implementation see Mithael E, Bonis, "Lansing Tri-County Regional Consortium, 
Michigan" 'xn Tran^tion to Decentralized Manpower Programs: Eight A reai Studies, An 
Interim /?e;3or^ed. William. Mirengofl[l[Washingtpn, D.C.; National Acadeiny of Sciences, 
1976). pp. 59-84. / 

Steven M. Director is affiliated with the School of Labor and In4ustrial Relations; 
. Michigan State University. • 
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TABLE 1 Composition of Manpower Planning Council: Unsing Tri-County 
Regional Manpower Consortium . 



Members of Munpo>cr Planning Council 



Agency, Orgunization, or Group 1974 1975 1976^ 

Employment service 
Vocational education or other. 

public education agency 1 
Llected officials ; 
Business or industry ;> 
' Labor . : 
Community-based organizations, 
Client-group representatives 
Other members , 
TOTAL 



Larly Late 
1976 



1 


. l,.^v 


1 . 


' J 


16 


18 ' 




• . 3 " 


0 


1 


..,1 


.. 0 


45 


23 




2 


30 


4 




2 


17 


8 


9. 


6 


15-. 


10 


13 . 


• , 5 


0 


4 


■ " 4 . . 


' 0 


124 


69 


40 • 


19 



SOURCE: Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Administration. ,> 

program evaluation. Many of these are now being copied by other Plime 
sponsors; .' ^ • 

The only significant organizational change to occur has been a 
reduction in the size of the Planning Council. When first established the 
council included 124 member^', in an attempt to represent all segments of 
the community. It was reduced to 69 members in 1975, to 40, and then to 
19 in 1976 (Table 1). Since almost all of this reductibn was accoinplished 
by dropping mactive iiiembers, it did^not become con troversiah" Even 
with 40 members, it had been difficult to obtain quorum at most 
council meetings. The exceptions were the meetings called to formulate ' 
iitle I funding recommendations, when attendance was always high 
- In early 197^, 30 percent of the 40 council members (and an even 
larger percentage of those, who regularly attended meetings) represented u 
organizations or agencies that bpejthted programs or had contracts to ' 
provide services under c^ta. ReduiSmg the council lo 19 hiembers left 
only 6 members representing organizations without c&ta contracts 
Discussions of the appropriateness of this situation have not resulted in 
any major controversies but did lead to insertion into the council charter 
. of the following: ^ ■ . 

Planning council members who represent organizations Which contract manpow- 
er services:' with the consortium shall abstain from voting on matters which 
directly affect the agency which they represent. Council members shall also 
conduct themselves in a manner to avoid conflict of interest. '■; - — 
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A prohibition on voting on matters which dircctTy afTcct onc*s own 
agenc7, cM\coursc\ docs not prevent the considerable potential for 
logrolling. Thus the eouneirs* actions appear to .be • increasingly 
dominated by the program operators. Labor and client group representa- 
tives have iiad only moderate influence, and elected ollicials and 
business representatives have played almost no role in'eouncil decision' 
making. ^ ' ' \ \ 

CHOICE OF SERVICE DELfVeRERS ^ v 

In its- tirst year of operation the consortium board allocated finds so as 
to continue all pre-Gti A categorical programs and operators at the siame 
dollar amount per month as in 1974.'*^ The remaining funds were set aside 
for the funding of new programs. Service deliverers for^fiseal 1976 were 
'chosen much the same way. One difference was the increased role played 
by the Planning Council, In April 1975 the council submitted the 
follo\ying resolution to the Admi/iistrative Board: "Tliat the Administra* 
tive Board does not approvp/^^ny on-going programs or renewal of. 
programs until such a time that the Advisory Council has had a ^chance 
to evaluate t^ programs (pertaining to all titles)." The Administrative 
Board concyrred in (he resolution. On the same occasion, however, the 
board did reject several other council resolutions, such as the one 
introduced by the counciFs labor members suggesting that laid off union 
members be given priority for inclusion in programs. While ,some 
members of the Planning Council still feel that' they do not play a 
significant role in planning, the staff tend to disagree and poit^t to the 
following example. In late 1975 the staff^urvc^ed the members of the 
Planning CounciK as welLas miembers t^fvtl][e,y\drninistrative Board, to 
ascertain their perception of- training neieHs an^^^jtarget group priorities. 
This survey indK:aited , that members c^^rfsrfer'ed female heads of 

households a' h%h p^ on theT)asis-of this survey, the 

consortium has deyefoped programs specifically for such women. 

When the board met in August 1975 to allocate fiscal 1976 funds, it 
had beforef\it the original proposals, a set of recommendations from the 
admirtistratiS/e staff, and a set of recommendations from the Planning 
Council. This same procedure was followed in fiscal 1977, In most 
though not all cases, the consortium board has chosen to follow the 
funding recommendaitions of the staff. In allocating the fiscal 1975 
contracts, the staff suggested that the out-of-school youth program be 
transferred from the Capital Area Etonomic Opportunity (^ominittee to 

2Ibk,,pp,59-84. V- f^^^ ■ 
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the Lansing ScluHil District or the Urban I.cague/I lic consorlitim boafd 
jcjeclca the suggcsUon at the time, but in May 1970, after thO' Capital 
-Area I'leonomlc Opportunity Conunittee had continued to experience 
a.dnunisiralive. oiivrational, and financial problems, the board was 
forced to auihori/c an abrupt Tnid-year termination of its contract. The 
con.sortiun'i statf a.ssiuncd operation of the program for the remainder of 
the contract period to prevent disruption of activities. Some observers 
}fi^\ that the X3nly reason the Capital Area Economic Opportunity 
Committee was funded initially ifr that a number of board members had 
strong political ties to this ftrmer Office of Equal Opportunity 
community action agcocy. > *v^ > ; , 

y During the fi?;eVil 1976 funding cycle, jhe. staff recommended against 
funding a work experience program propd^^d by ilie Youth Develop- 
ment Corporation. Although the Lansmg School District already had' 
such a program that was functioning well under ctta funds^ the board 

V overrode the stafi's jji^ggestion and gave a contract ito . the" Youths 
Development Corporation, The charge /^as made by somc/P)annihg 
Council members that the board went.along'with this duplication only to 
keep the Youth Development Corporatiofi f'rom going out of existence. 
The Youth Development Corporation, oh the other hartd, asserts that it 
is better able to reach the most disadvantaged youth, . ' 

. Again for fiscal 1977, the staff recommended against funding a local 
program opc^rator that had an unsa.iisfact'ory mailagew^^^^^^^^ 
Contrary to the stalfs advice, the cwsprtium board funded United 
Migraifm for Opportunity to provide' .services to the local migrant 
community: If the categorical pro&rams had. still Existed and funding 

' decisions had been made-iriihe regiomH^office of the, Labor Department 
in Chicago on the basis-of professional staff recommendations, programs- 
such as the Capital Area Economic Opportunity, Youth Development 
.Corporation, and United Migrants for Opportunity, might not.haye been 
funded. If local officials do tend to fund different progratn pR^^^^ 
than those funded by the Department of Labor, the question still 
remains as to whether this is due to greater sensitiviy'. to local poUtics or 
to greater insight into the needs of the local commu'nit^; 

As a result of (lie board's reluctance to completely drop any program 
operators, all of lh<? agencies that operated Title.I pbgrams in fiscal 1975 
were to receive consortium support in fiscal 197,7. There^were, however, 
changes in funding levels and progranl mix. The Urbafil league's small/ 
($4,000) fiscal 1975 migrant farm worker program was' discontinuied and 
is now operated on a larger scale by United Migrants for Opportunity, 

The League, however, cort>inues to be by far the consortium's largest 
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ll'ille l-ppcrator. Pertuips because it is tlic/oiily organization without a ' 
/strmig local conslitii'cncy, the employmcntf service is the only organiza^. 
tion to have sutl'ered a sigiuficant cut in funding/With the abolitiori:Qf an 
linsiiccessful coordinated job devclopnient projgram, the, service lost^' 
three and one-half positions. The onb Titled fuqds riow reccivca are tor 
payment of training allowances and f6rTbo6kkeeping''^ervfccs. The 
employment service provides eligibility certification And^ referral services 
for Titles l\ and VI under a ponfmancial agi;eementVTlr(>iigh this service 
is provided at no co^st ta c;j^^^^^ the employment service is compensated 

' 'bs 'as employment service 



by ci\anting~Tefcrrals; to public service jo 
pjaccmcMts 
,Priof to a:fAy ^^s^^^ of L! 

; operated within- ihVL^^^ 'area.. The 
eontracts hetwecn the regional ofTice'of the 

and the,ppehtting -a^^ had a, combined 'fiscal 1974 budget of $1.8 
million/The. sevend),rthe'Public E was funded by 

grants to loeat governmirntal units. By cuta's second year this pirogram 
mix had.expanded c.cMsiclerabl^ . ' , 



abor categorical programs 
six funded / through direct 
Manpower Administration 



PROGRAM MI 



During fiscal 1976^the consortium funded 18 agencies under Title l and 
Title III (summer youth program) to deliver services und^r 25 projects. 
These/agencies include the following: 



Greater Lansing Urban League, ; ' 



Lansing.School Dislrici 

Sol de Aztlan. . . . . : 

Michigan Indian Benefit Asso*cjir(uVri 

Capital AVca, Economic Opportunity 
New Way Inv Inc. . 



Adult work experience, complete 
, services centeri oji-the-job train- 
ing, work experience for senior 
. citizens, clerical component, and. 
allied health services 

Summer prograna for economically . 

disadvantaged youths and Jn-. \ 
,^ school youth work experience '. 

.: Manpower services (or resident 
•. ■ Chicano population . 

M^anpowcr services for Indian popu- 

. ktion,^V\ /.':.; 'vv' . V 

Out-of*'Hth'obl work .^sxpcrience^ 

Work experience pro'^rain fbr ex- / 
otYendersand on-the;'job training 
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Friend or tlic Court * Placement services for cx-otTcndcrs, 

* probational and on-the-job train- 

ing programs 

Community Design Center ^ Formal classroom training of 

minorities / 

United Migranis for Opportunity, Inc. • ^j^^^Work experience for Chicano and/or 
- ' migrant workers 

Lansing Conmiunity College ^ • Less-tlian-class training in data 

, processing, clerical training and 



bookkeeping, and auto mechanics 

Michigan Employment Security Commission Placement and payment allowance 
/ ^ * ■ programs 

Michigan Department of Education Vocational rehabilitation 

Youth Development Corporation ' ' ^ Work experience \ / . 

Capital Area Career Center Vocational Evaluation Ingham intermediate school district 

Lansing Business University . Less-than-elass skilltraining ' / 

cSig*s tollege of Beauty Cosmetology program 



The city of Lansing and the counties of Clinton, Eaton, and Ingham also 
contracted with the consortium to operate Titles II and VI public service 
employment programs. 

Title I prograitts operated by the agencies listed accounted for less 
than 25, percent of all fiscal 1976 expenditures (Table 2) but for 75 
percent of all persons served. As can be seen in Table 3, only a small 
percentage of those served received skill training. Fifty-seven percent of 
all clients participated in the "services" program, which includes 
outreach, assessment, general counseling, referrals, transportation, day 
care^ and legal services. In spite of the large numbers served by such 
programs, they represent less than 4 percent of totfil expenditures. The 
average cost for "services" was $56 per person, compared to $8,948 for 
classroom training; $l,558^for on-the-job training (ojt), and $683 for 
-work experience. An averiage cost of $56 would seem to suggest that the 
services provided ^o many of these individuals is minimal. Many of these 
services are aimed at special target groups. Fourteen percent of the 
individuals served by these programs are handicapped, and 33 percent 
are exoffenders. . ^ ^ 

The next largest number of individuals were* in ^^ork experience 
programs. These programs served 22 percent of all enroUees at a cost^ 
equal to 19 percent of total expenditures, Enrollees earned $2.30 per 
hour and worked a maximum 30 hours per week for-an average of 13 
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TABlE 2 Experiditures by Title, Fiscal 1975 and Fiscal 1976: Lansing Tri- 
Coiinty Regional Manpower Consortium (thousands of dollars) . 





■i 




^ Fiscal 


Title 




1975 


: , : 19i76^ 


I 




1.248 


■ 2,538 


II 




. 2,468 


.;. 2,256 






530 


• 693 


VI 




234 


* ' 5,499 


TOTAL 




^3;716 


1 0,986 



SOURCE: Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Administration. 
^'Through September 1976. " - 



weeksS. About 90 percent of the vyork experience participants were 
economically disadvantaged youths and 70 percent were full-time 
students. The program also served 198 adults, aged 22-54, and 76 persons 
over the age of 54. While some of the participants were employed as 
trainees in skilled trades, the majority of the work experience positions 
did not seerh to provide any real training. ^ 

During fiscal 1976, classroom training ^and on-the-job training 
programs combined served less than one-third the number participating 
in Work experience. Classroom training accounted for 4 percent of all 
persons served and 5 percent of all expenditures. While there has been 
no major change iii size of the clas'sroom training component, there has 
been a shift away from clkss-sized projects in specific subjects (e.g., * 
clerical work, data processing, painting, and auto mechanics) to 
individual'' referrals on a voucher basis. Thei ceta administrator feels that 
such a voucher systeni is not only more efficient but also allows the 



TABt^|3>; People Served, by Program Activity , Titles I, II, and Vf, Fisqal 
.1^75 and 1976: Lansing Tri-County Kegional Manpower 
' V ^Consortium ^: ' . ' . * 



Activiticjjij" • , - 


riscrfl 1975 " ? . 

■ -i ' 


Fiscal 1976^ 


CMassroom training 


184 - : ■ 


498 


On-the-job training 


95 


186' 


Work experience 


1,775 


2,600 


Public service employment 


. 819 


1,806 


Other services 


2,875 ' ^ 


6,693 . ^ 


TOTAL 


5,748 


1 1,783' 



SOURCE: Lansihg Tri-County Regional^aApower Administration- 



^Through September 1976. 
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Student broader choices and replaces the stigma of being.in a manpower 
program with the prestige of being a community college student. The 
training is provided at no cost to enrollees, who receive an "incentive 
allo\vante" of $2.30 per hour while they are being trained, for up to 40 
hours per week. Of those enrolled, over 70 percent had previously 
completed 12 or more years of formal schooling (see Table 4). The 
average pretra'ining wage ($3.33) was higher than that received by any 
other group of Title I clients (Table 5), The relatively high pretraining 
wage suggests that the group receiving the most intensive training is also 
the' groiip that in the past had experienced the greatest labor market 
.success. *. - 

V During fiscal 1976, only 1.6 percefft of enrollees participated in on^he- 
job training programs, at a cost equal to 2 percent of total expenditures. 
Individuals participating in these programs, which last 7 to 44 weeks, 
appear to be vrelatively well educated. Seventy-five percent are high 
school graduates, and* 28' percent possess some 'post-high schooL 
education, Tfte Michigan economic situation appears to be the major 
constraint upon increasing the number of such training slots. 

THE DELIVERY STRUCTURE 

In fiscal 1976 eacjj program continued to perform all activities from 
intake through placement. Ah unsuccessful attempt was made during 
fiscal 1975 tofjii^ye the local employment sei*vice office operate a common 
job development program for all consortium programs. Some observers 
attribute the failure to the reluctance of program operators to share 
information on job leads, while others feel, it was primarily a result of 
inadequate staf|;ig by the employment service. It may be wrong, ^ 
however, to int6j^ret the absence of a single client intake or placement ' 
mechanism as indicating the absence o^i^l^ comprehensive integrated 
manpower system. The consortium staff asfert that the local system is 
integrated in that the program mix has been designed as. a comprehen- 
sive package tailored to meet community needs. 

There were plans to initiate in fiscal .1977 three client intake offices 
located in the more remote area of the consortium. These offices were to 
provide information about and make referrals to any of the programs 
operated by the consortium. It is too early to estimate what percentage of 
all intake will actually occur at them. 

The best example of other ways in which ceta has linked local 
agencies is.^^the •consortium's female-head-of-household program. Under 
a nonfinandahafreement with the consortium, the local office of the 
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Michigan Department of Social Services refers female Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children recipients to the Capital Area Career Center 
operated by the Ingham Intermediate School District. The center 
provides these women witH/up to 5 weeks of vocational evaluation and 
pre-employment counseling. On the basis of this evaluation, clients are 
referred directly to job pjacenaent services, to the Urban League oix 
program, or to classroom training under a voucher system. 

Beginning in fiscal 197^ those women referred to the Urban League 
will be able to f>articipiate in a novel aspect of on-the-job training. Each 
client will be given a voiicher to present to employers as they attempt to 
develop their own jobs. ^e client will also present the employer with a 
packet containing an introduction to the client, an explanation of OJT, a 
statement of the monetary value of the voucher, a sample contract, and a 
request that the eniployer consider hiring this person. Goals of this 
program are reduced j/dministrati ve costs through the need for fewer job 
developers and an increased opportunity for self-sufficiency and free 
choice upon the part of the client. - 

The mechanism for handling referrals to classroorri training is also 
innovative. To Handle many of the coordination problems that 
accompany training under a Voucher system, the consortium established 
and funds an ofiice at Lansing Community College. This Classroom 
Training Coordination Unit is responsible for all classroom-related 
activities, including determining of the appropriate trainirig program, 
scheduling the program, assisting the individual with application and 
enrollment procedures, and obtaining books and supplies. It provides 
Jservices not only to those who attend the community college, but also to 
those who have used their voucher to enroll in one of the local 
proprietary schools. The ceta director feels that this coordination unit 
has been a key factor in the success of the voucher program. Not^the 
least irnpprtant funictipaof the coordination uriit^is to perform the large^ 
amaiint of paper w;ork required under ceta, thus removing one of the 
rfiajor reasons community colleges and others have been reluctant to 
became involved. ' , =^ / 

In addition, the unit is responsible for coordination between the 
Department of Social Services and the consortium in training welfare 
recipients. Social Services furnishes supportive Services (e.g., child care 
and transportation costs) and welfare payments, while the consortium 
pays for training, books, and. supplies. In addition, the consortium 
provides clients with an incentive allowance (which is disregarded as 
income by the Department of Social Services) up to a maximum of $30 
per week per student. Thus the female-head-bf-househeld program is a 
good example not only of how ceta can itself work with other agencies 




TABLE 4 , Participant Characteristics, Fiscal 1976" : Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Consortium 



Characteristics 



' On-lhe-Job 
Training 



lerience 



Employment 



Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


' Percent 


Number 


■ Percent 


Number , 


I^ercenf 


. ■ ■•34 ' 


, 7 


11 


6 • , 


. 296 . 


11 ' 


'.541 


■ 8 


144 


. 8 


■ . 48 : 


10 


,25 ■ 


14 


302 


12 ■ 


676 


10 


209 


12 


1 f 




19 


10 


542 


• 21' 


725 • 


11 ' 


290 : „ 


16 


37 


7 • 


• 8. 




■ 140. 


. 5 


423 


f> 


255 


14' 


. , '302 


61 


Hi ' 


00 


1.320 . 


51 


4,328 " 


65 


908 ' 


50 


168 


34 : 


118 


^0 • 


1.^ 


184. 


•57 . 


4,455 


; 67 


'1,244 


69 




uu 


63 


•40 


1,116 


43 •. 


2,238 


33 


562 ' . 


■31' 


56 . 

i 


■ 

11 


1 0 

18 


10 


2,047 ' ■ 


79 


686 


10 


32 


' ft 

2 


]: 120 


24 


54 


29 


279.' 


. 11 • 


1;610 


24 


298 


IT 


305 


61 ', 


106 ' •• 


,57 ' 


182 


7 


4,007,, ■ ' 


60 


1,351 


75 


13. 


3 ■ 


, 7 


0 




16 


1 


274 


. '4. , 


95. 


5 


3 ■ ■ 


1'. ■■ 


1 ' 


0 


.43 


I 


83 


■1 


" 29 


1 




. 0, 


0 


0 




33 

1 


'I, 


:33; 


^ 1 


. 1 


0 


• 39 


.6 ■ 


, 8. 


4 , 


323 


12',' ■ 


•J 

516 


8 


26 


I 


113 


23 


39 


■21 




71 


2,093 . 


.31 


175 . 


10 . ' 


273 ' 


55 


'81 


47 „ 


" 318' 


15 


2,538 


38 


.841 


47 ■ 


83 


16 


52 ',' , 


28 ■ 

• » 








1,546 


■23 „ .. 


.746 


42" .■ 


192 


•39. 


•27 


15 ■ 




67' 


32 . 


1,072 


'16 . 


■.109' 


6,: 


• '40 


• '8 . 


'20 


>1 . 


.1 




18 


1,006 


' 15: ■ 


70.' 


4 



Place ot^Residence 
Cliiiton County 
Eaton County 
.Ingham County 
East Lansing 
Lansing . 

Sex ' 
Male 



Age 

18 and under 

•19-21. ■ • 

22-44 

45-54 . ■ 
■ 55-64 

65 and over ' 



8 and under 
9-11 



Post high school, 
■amily income ' ; 

Al'DC 
■i^ublic assistance, other 

■ ■ * 



Economically disadvantaged 


285 


•57 


120 


65 


2,452 


,94 


4.421: 


66 


646 


36, 


tthnicgroup ' 


■ ' 










" ,^ ' 










, White • 


357 ' 


72 


. 130 ■• 


70 


':1,511. 


■'58 


: 4,228 ;■ 


63' 


. 1,582 


,88,'. 


,, Black 

s 


113, , 


22.' 


39 




812 ^ 


'31 


\M 


25' 


184, 


'10 


American Indian,: ' \ \ 


9 


1 } 


'I . 


1 


■21 


1 


■ 220' , 


■ 3 ' 


21 


1 ' 


; Other 


, 19 


•4-' , 


16i 


8 


■256; 


10 


, 592 ,-'^.: 




. v': 19 


1 


Spanish-American , \. . 


■ . 75 




'21 


11 


318'; 


,12 


■869 ^ 


13 


' ■• J9 • 


■ 4 . 


Limited English speaking. . 


-26 ' 


, 5 


4 ■, 


2 


' ■ '54 ,,, 


2 


' 80 


1 


.,'42 


■•■ I •■ 


.It* 1 ' 

Migiant i .. 


..':49 


,10 


2 


1, • 


'38 


2, 


• 125 : • 


2 


I 




' Veterans ; ' . , 




















' ■ . ■ * 


: Recently'.scparated 


. 10 




•11 


6 


,23 1 


. 1' 


388 


6 


165 




. opecial Vietnam 


, 13' 




21- ■ 


11 


6 


0 


324 ■, 


, 5 ■ 


276 , 


15:,-, , 


Other ' . • . , 
* ■■ ■ jft ' 


10 . 


2 


' 6 






0 


299' 


6- 




. lOr 


. Disabled r 


1 


'0 ' 


0 / 


0; 


.„■ , • () „\ 


• 0 




.0, 


,0 


0,\ 


. Other Classifications ' ' 








' 1, . 




\ 










^ Handicapped ^ 


24 




3 


2 


64 


3' 


969 ' : 


14; 


. 24 


V 

1 , 


rulHime Students • ; 


' 38 


8 


'5 


. 3' ■ 


1,81,8 


70 


328 


. 5 ■ 


49. 


• 3 



Offender ' ' ' ■ 19- . 4 5,5 '30 '178 ' 7 . -2,238 33 ,28 ■• 2'^ 



Labor force stjitus « 



Underemployed. 


59 


,^12 , 

e 


19 


"l(j . 


34' 


1 


545/'. 




: 310' 




,' Unemployed „ 


350 • 


,'71 


156 


■ '84', 


681 


26 ' 


5,799 . 


,-87 


■• 1,422. 


' 79-: ■ 


Other 


79 


16 


11 


6' 


my, 


, 73 , 


' 349 


5 


"v74. 


4 ^ ', ■ 


•Receiving Unemployment Insiirance 


1 70' 


14. 


21 


'11 


.6? 


. 3 ' 


914 , 


14 


469 


26 / 


■Female family head ' • ' 


172' 


35 


30 


16 


170 ' 


"'I 


I.0I9 


15 ■ 


■ ' 206 




■ Former manpower enrollce ) 


47 


9 1 


14, 


8 


769 


30 


807 


12 


m 


1 •, V 


School drop-out ■ ' . 


116 


23 


55 


30 • 


444 


17 


2.628 • 


39 


193 


. 11 !/ 


Long-term unemployed ^ 


74 


15: . 


50 


26 


185 


r 


1,323 


:20 


■ 208 


' 12 



SOURCE: Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Administration. > 
''Through September 1 976!. " . ■ , , 

■ .■ , . V ••■ , ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

• ■ • ■ ' ■ • \ . ::' ■ ■ , ' ' ' ■ • - ' ■'■• ■ , ■ ' : 

*ERic"' , :•■ ■ . ■ V ■ , ' ■ ,, ■■' ,.. ; " ■ \: . 
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TABLE 5 . Me^n Wage Before and After Enrollment in Title I by Sex, Race, 
Education, and Activity, June i976i: Tri-County Regional Man- 
power Consortium 



Number of. 

Hourly Wage, dollars . Enrollment' Plapement 



Category 


Before 


After [ 


Change . 


Persons 


Percent 


Percent 


To taJ Title 1 ; 


, 2.94 ' 


3.36 


0.42 


286.. 


100 


100 


Sex ■ ■ ■ / _ 


^.38. 












Male 


3.48 


o.iq 


149 


'63 


52 


F'^einalc • ^ . 


2.51 \ 


'.3.22 


0.71 


137 • 


.^37 


.48 


Tithnic group 












White' 


2.97 


3.24 


0.27 


182 


* 60 


64 


Blatk 


2.82 


3.34 


0.52 


50 


25 


18 ' 


Spanish American - 


• 3.00 


3.70 


bJO 


54 


15 - 


18 


Education 


V* ^ 












- S.yearS 'and under 


3.34 


3:34 


0 


13 


' 8; 


, 5 ' 


9-11 years . ; 


2.91 


3.39. 


0.48 


52 


. 38 


18 


12 years and over 


2.85. 


3.3,3 . 


0.48 . 


221 


54 




Classroom training 


3.33 


3.70 


0:47 








On-the-job training 


2.67 


3.07 


0.40 ' 


=^54, 






Work experience ' 


2.35 


2.98 


0.63 


54 ' ' 






Services 


3.21 - 


/ 3.53 


0.32 


138 







SOURCE* Lansing Tri-County Regional Manpower Administration.' 



but also of the role .a prime sponsor can play in fostering links among 
such agencies. In this ckse the ceta program has clearly strengthened 
relationships between' the State Department of Social Services and local 
vocational education programs. 

Originally operated under Title I fundings ari expanded feinale-head- 
of-household program has ngW been funded under the Title HI National V 
Progi'aiTi for Selected Population Segments. The Title I funds thus 
released we're to be used in part to support another new program for 
women. Iniconjunction with the International Brothbrhood of Electrical 
Workers amd the Human Resource Development Institute the consorti- 
um plann^ to supj^ort in fiscal 1977, a preapprenticeship training 
program^ for women wishing to^ become electricians. This project 
gu§^antees that wpmen . who; complete the, training, and pass an 
apprenticeship test will go into the apprenticeship program. Those who 
complete the program but do riot pass the test will receive job assistance 
through the Human Resource Developiheilt Iilstitute and the, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. ' i 
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PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 

Public Service Employment (pse) under Titles II and VI accounted for 
about 70 percent of the funding received by the consortium in fiscal 1975 
and for clos^ to 100 percent of the ^publicity fcETA received in the local 
media. Though none, of the, governmental umts'in the consortium area . 
have been foreey:^^^':]^^^ off workers, . most are under considerable fiscal 
pressure and^have we^ ceta funding. Most pse employees have 

been placed in local governmental or quasi-governmental (e.g., school 
district, and Capital Area Transit Authority) units. Less than 5^ percent 
have been placed in private nonprofit or state agencies. Though the staff 
believe that a special projects approach to creating pse jobs could have 
been more widely used, the local elected officials have usually chosen to 
emphasize regular public sector jobs. The range, of occupations held by 
psE-funded employees is c^onsiderable and employees include laborers 
and clerk typists up through mid^level administrators. 

Not surprisingly;* the characteristics of individuals participating in 
Titles H and VI programs differ from those of individuals in Title I 
programs. As,can be seen in Table 4, the psj^ clients are more often white, 
older^ better educated, and receiving unemplbyment insurance (recently 
employed). They are less likely to be students, exoffenders^or economi- 
cally disadvantaged. This' difference has lead some local Officials to 
charge that' the Lansing pse program has never really served the hard- ^ 
core unemployed "because the money was used to hire the people who 
woutd have gotten the jobs a^nyway."^ The explanation maybe that Title 
I operators focu5 outreach and programs on those least ready for job's, 
while the personnel departments of the. various governmental units seek'^ 
to 'hire the best-qualified md^^^ meet the ceta .digibilify 

•requirements. ' 4 / ■■ ■'•<■[:■-■ ■ ' 

That very few of the individuals completing Ti^le t trailing have been' 
successfully placed in Titles II \^r VI pse slots reinforces the differences 
between the two client groups[^lt..4^^^^^^ clear whether this is due -to 
bureaucratic barriers to the cOordinatfen of the parties involved (the 
prime sponsor, Title I operators, the Michigan Employiiient Sbturity 
Commission,, which certifies eligibility |for pse, afid the government 
>^^gency doing the;;.hiring) or because locajl governmental employers may 
not perceive Title 1 graduates as highly^ qiialified applicants. In either 
case, the local Urban League, whicH^is the consortium^ largest Title L 
operatpr, has decided- that it is easier td place its clients m^-rion-PSE jobs. 

3"CETA Helps Cily Hall,? iMnsing State Journah Jund^I 1 976, p. E- 1 . 
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P]Cedo.minately rural County has developed a different 
medianism\for using ps^ funding. In the past, Clinton commissioners 
had accepteil requests >froni individual municipalities/ s^ priorities, and 
then allocated CETA dollars to local units that did their own hiring. The 
problem was that the less populous rural communities had hot been able 
io take advantage/of the federal funds because they had no salaried^ 
personnel to supervise workers. The solution agreed upon by all 16 of 
Clinton County^s townships was t.o form the nonprofit" Clinton 
Development Corporation. ': 
. The Clinton Development Corporation Uses ceta funds to pay a 
supervisor ahd. 16 workers, divided ipto 4 work crfews- that are rotated 
among the townships. The crews have been used/primarily to debrUsh 
local roads arid repair and paint^township biiildings. The Clinton 
Development Corporation became so popular thd't Clinton now requires 
individuals reqeiving general assistance from the county to work off the 
benefits they receive. There has even been some talk of asking judges to 
let offenders work off their sentences with the Clinton Development 
Corporation rather than spend ti|ne in jail. / 



r NET JOQ XREATION EFFECT OF PSE 

Determining the percentage of pse slots that represent jobs that would 
not have existed in the absence of ceta is diffiealt. There is, however, ^ 
anecdofel evidence that at least some ceta funds are supporting jobs 
that would otherwise have been financed by expanded local budgets. 
Lansing's manpower director is quoted as saying, that "ceta employment 
has reduced, if not stopped altogether, the expanislon qf,the^budget."4 An; 
. Eaton county commissioner explained .that wheit thd'i:auhty tho pse* 
funding would end, the county planned to lay off only -half of the 
approximately 35 pse eimployees. When instead %t ceta funding was 
extended, all 35 employees^coritinued to be charged to ceta. Thus this 
extension of get a funds paid, for 35 slots, but actually only expanded 
employment by half that number. . v 

A similar example in De|hi township in Ingham County is described in 
the Lansing State Jouf:nal^ The ibv^nship revised its 1.977 budget upon 
learning that a continuation of ceta funds would be available to pay tjie 
salaries of seven employees. The township had planned to pick up the 
salaries' of these seven CETA-fiSid workers (two. fire, dispatchersi three 
policemen, and two office v^orkers) but instead planned to use the release 
^ibid. ./ ' . ■., ■ ■ ' . ■. - v. 

^"Delhi revises budget/* Z/j/w//j^ No^^ 
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funds for a new photocopy ^ machine, (Jevelopment plans ' for the 
cemetery, and" road and street improvements. Even if these positions 
were all additional jobs when first funded, the net direct"job creation 
ratio for this extension of pse funding was zero. 

Examples such as these technically are not violations of ceta*s 
maintenance of effort, requirement. On the contrary, they lean be 
/perceived as compliance with the request that ceta emplpyees be 
transitioned into regulaV positidjis' upon termination of ceta funding. 
What such examples do suggest is that the net job creation effect of a pse 
extension \yiH be less than the net job creation of the initial pse funding. 
Once local officials and the local community become used to receiving 
the services provided by pse employees,, there will be strong political* 
pressures to ^naintain at least a portion of these services. Thus, in many 
cases,- a short-term pse program can result in a long-term expansion of 
employment within state and local government. The local ceja 'director 
would favor a 1-year limit on all pse positions and pse Job holders in 
order to maximize pse's job creation effect. 
; . ' _ " ■ • : ' r. ■ \ y 

EVALUATION . 

Most Title 1 program operators feel that evaluation and monitoring is 
both more. frequent and more rigorous than it had been under pre-cpTA 
programs. 'The consortium uses what it terms an Overall Performaace 
Rating System (oprs). An effectiveness score for each program is derived 
from points assigned t,o such measures as placement rate, 30 day 
retention rate, pre-post wage change, and the percentage of target group 
individuals (e.g., disadvantaged, high school dropouts, etc.) among those" 
served. The effectiveness score is then reduced by 5 percent for each 
$1,000 in average cosU per placement to yield an overall performance 
rating. The complete list of varia^bles considered and weights assigned to 
each are shown in the appendix. There" are several dangers in such .a 
system. Since there is lio control groups at best it would be possible to 
make cohiparisonS; between progranis but impossible to distinguish 
between a situation in which all programs were highly effective and one 
in- which all programs were ineffective. Such a system can also induce 
criming, selecting the candid^ites most likely to be successful. Under 
the current weighting system,, creaming would result iijt a low target 
group score, but this could bd more than compensated for by. higher 
placement and retention rates and lower costs per placement. One of the 
larger Title 1 operators does, in fact, admit enrolling a smaller percentage 
of minorities in . order to achieve an acceptable overall' performance 
■'rating. ■' -Sr^' /' ' - ■'■ 'rl 
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Such a system does hav^ the value of making exphcit theSv.^igl^j^-;^^ 
applied to each of a series of multiple objectives. It is not'clear/hQ^ve^;|i^V\ 
that all members of either the consortium board or the advisory council^; , 
fully , understand the assurfiptions underlying the current vveighting 
^.system;: e.g., that eight follow-up phone calls -are worth the same number-'^ 
of points as one placement. Nevertheless, the staff: believe thdt reducing'^ 
evaluations to a single quantifiable measure increaises the rationality of: 
the management process. They explain that a consortium board .member 
is jess subject to pplitical pressures whea decisions can be. defended as 
based on quantifiable measures. |n spite of it3 limitations,; this system is 
apparently more advanced than that used by most prime sponsors in the 
region, and a number of them have sought to emulate 4he Lansing 
model. ^ 



PROGRAM OUTCOME ; . 

The most obvious eff^ect of 'ci:Ta has been "the infusion of the federal - 
.dollars into the local economy. During* fiscal '1976, the LansingTri-- 
*~County Regional Consortium spent.$ 11 'million to serve 1 1,800 reMents>^ 
This expenditure represented 20 percent of the total combined b^tdgets 
^^excluding education) of the five political jurisdictions making up tn^x .. 
consortium. The efi^ect these expenditures h^d upon the future laborV 
market success of participants is difficult to determine. 

Of the approximately 9,600 individuals who termiriated these 
programs during fiscal,1976, 21 percent were reported as leaving the 
program for unsubsidized employment. Another 34 percent-represented 
othipr positive terniinations, i.ei, they entered school, the armed forces, or 
another activity expected to increase employability. This, of course, . 
leaves ^45 percent who left the programs for other reasons. Unfortunately, 
sufficient data are iiiot available to say whether the 21 percent obtaining 
unsubsidized eniployment represent a larger (fiumber thao would have 
found such employment without assistance from CETA. ^ 

The data shown in Tables 5 and 6 £ure^ illustrative of the experience, of . 
those individuals; placed upon completion of local ceta programs. It is 
not clear why Black and Spanish-American enrbllees gqfiied more in 
terms of wages than did whites. While" females experienced much larger . 
wage gains than did males ($0.71 versus^WTO), their postfraining wages' ^ ^^^^^ 
are lower even than male pretraining wages ($3:22 versus $3.38). The ^ 7 
insignificant 3 perceiU wage iiycrease experienced by male participants ^ 
does cause one to seriously. qiie$fiori the value of the 'GETA services* and 
training received by this group. Such. data must' however, be interpreted 
extrerriely cautiously. In most cases it is prpbably reasonable tb assume 

■ • * ■• ■ ; ' ■ 
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TABLE 6 • Job Placeni^m by Program Activity, Title I, June 1976: Lansing 
Tri-Co.unty Regional Manpower ConsortiuiTi(percerit) .r:^^:,. 





Classroom 


■ On-tne-J ob 


" \V OIK 








Traininji 


Training 


Experience 


Services 




Professional, technical, and 








fo,2 




managerial occupations 


15,4 


■ 39,6 . . 


v' 9.3 ' 


■ 15.7 


Clerical and sales * * - 












occupations 


71.8 ^ ■ 


;. 30.2 '■ 


25.9 


'^24,1 


3L4 


Service occupations 


7.6 


• 0.0 


24.1. 


20.5 


16.0 


Marin ing, tishirig, forestry. 






0.0 \ 




, . 0.6 


. and related occupations 


0.0 


1-9 ' . . 


' ' 0.6 ■ 


Processing ocL;upations 


• 0.0 


: 0.0 ' ■ 


U 5^6 


2.4 


' 2.2 


Machines trades occupations 


2.6 


13,2 


7.4 ' 


^84 


8.3 


Bench work occupations 


■ . 0.0 ■ 


5i.6 


3.7 . A- 


■ . 4.2 , 


,.-3,9 


Structural work occupations 


' 0.0 


- 1.9. 


/* 13.0 


18.1 . 


h,2 


Miscellaneous occiipa l ions 


2.6 


' 7.6 


/ ll.O 


11.5 


.;■ 9;7 


TOTAL 


100.0 


1 00.0 .-^V 


:-l00.0 


lOO.O 


100,0 



SOURCE: Lansing T^i-County Hegibnal Manpower Admihistnyfion. ' * 
NOTE: This distribution is based on a'sampling of-39 successful placements of classroom 
trainees, 53 on-the-job training trainees, and 54 work<^xperic|nce and 16'6 services 
program participants.. . 



thai *some wage improvement would have occurred even if the 
individuals had not participated in a ceta prograni'. On the other h.and, 
the staff point out at least one notable, exception to this. The exoffe'nder 
programs might be consider.e^.siiccessful even if they only prevent the 
decrease that frequently o(;:curs between pre- and posjprison eari^irigs. 

* Individuals participating in classroom training had the highest before,, 
and after training, wages. Individuals in the work experience projgram' 
had the lowest before, and after program wages, but they enjoyed the 
largest wage gain. The ceta administrator cites, this relatively large wage 
gain among work experience participants as evidence that such programs 
may in fact be more beneficial than is generally acknowledged. Another 
possibility is that the vvprk experie:nce participants, 90 percent of whom 
are "under 21'years of age, simply begin at the. minimum legal wage and 
then experience the normal wage progress that accompanies maturation^; 
. Iri suniv it is simply not possible to determiiie what propoi^on of the,; 
. observed wage change is attributable to partiicipation in. the program? 
An examination of the quality of placements is of Httle value. unless it 
is combined with a consideration of both the number placed and the cost 
per placement. The La'i]}sing consortium appears to perform well in both 
of these categories. Data supplied by the consortium staff indicate that 
■ for fiscal 1976 the consortium accounted for 15 percent of. MicWgan'^s 
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Title I placements thougj :'onIy 5 percent of the state's Title I 
expenditures. ThisrxJf courst; implies a low cost per placement. The staff 
do report an average .consortium cost per placement of $1,414, far below 
• the staievyide average of $6,p.l7. The explanation for these low costs is 
■ partly because the consortium appears, to be a tightly managed, efficient 
organisation. A .second major factor |s the program mix established by 
.-the consortium. For exfimple. the co'hsortium balances very expensive 
progranis .such a.s Senior Citizen Work Experience, which in fiscal 1976 
p acertwo person-s at a cost of $85,983 per placement, with programs 
like the Friend of -the Court; which in the same .quarter placed 533 
persons at a cos_t of $151 per, placement. This tremendous range dccurs 
because the .first program is riot . primarily placement oriented while the ' 
, Jaiter provides, services and pliYcement assistance, but not training to 
relatively employable, individuals imprisoned for-defi)ulting on child 
support payments. Since prime sponsors do not serVe identical client 
populations, within identical labor markets-, c6st-per-plafcement figures 
arc a poor device forjudging relative effectiveness or efficiency. > 

The Senior Citizen AVork Experience program is itself a gooU.example 
of how costs per placement can simply be by-products^ of sVategies " 
aimed at other program objectives. Viewing ■•Senior^^itizen .Work 
Experience primarily as income, miiii^tenance, but also as supporting a 
popular nuiriiion program, the consoi-tium board had not objected to its 
high.cost per placement. The board vvaS.conceYned, howeveis that many 
of the .senior citizens had been in the program for more than 2 years In 
an effort .to spread the work experience funds among,a larger number of 
persons, the board placM a l-yearliiiiit upoii participation. The results 
vvere surprising, in magnitude if not in direction. During the first 5 
months foil win^ this announct?ment. 21 inaiv'iduals were placed in 
nonsubsidized empbyment as compared to onlj^.^ -such placements in 
the » previous 12 months,. This, of courf?^;;; drastically lowered the 
progi;aiin\s.cost per placement figure. ■ A 'f .' > ,■ • • , 

Conclusions , ■ 'r::: 

The :major>oncIusion derivedTrom the preceding analysis is that overall 
the consortium is a well-managed, efficient organization. The transition''^ 
from categorical programs to chta proceeded smoothly. In" the 3 years 
since Its creation, the consortium has gained a reputation among local 
and state officials, as well as the regional Department of Labor office, as 
an example of how well CHTA can work. . 

This success is no doubt due in 'part to the competence' and-- 
management orientation of the Lansing Tri-County Manpower Adminis- • 
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tration. The staff has aTfJ^hasized its /<)le;"^^ consortium managers and 
tnanagement consalianls to program 5'perators aad avoided becoming, 
an operating agency, 3p<?cific management techniques have been copied 
*^ by other prime .sponsc^rs.-.; The. ooi. regional office in Chicago has 
i^^qiiested that the stuff run training sessions in subgrant management for 
^^ther prime sponsors. The clha director was'orie of 23 prim^ sponsor 
. representatives invited to serve on Assistant^ Labor Secretary William 
kolberg's advisory panel The consortium staftTiave also been fortunate 
: in having orgiYtiizations to work with that, were experienced in the 
operation of maop6wer programs, " ■ > , ; , \x • 

No significant interjurisdictional ^dispu'tes hax^ ■ ati&n since its 
formation and the consortiuiri appears- quite stabler In 'spite of the 
considerable iurnover among the, elected officials serving on ' Jhe 
consortium board, there has been no change in the high Jevel of 
cooperation; support, and operating autonomy ttiis group has ^ven the 
start'. The only real disagreemen ts hiiv.e c.6nc^ the refunding of Title 
I operators with' questionable^ management records; These disagreements 
were resolved in j^manner thSt altew^ji all agenci&s Receiving consortium 
funding in fiscal ]973 to continue t^ receive funding in fiscal 1976 and 
fiscal 1977. Had funding levels dropped significantly during this period, 
it might have been difficult- for the consortiuni to niaintain the harmony 
. it has enjoyed to date. . Jm ■; . / \ ' , 

On the other'.hand should training funds be; greatly ^expanded in the 
; near future, the. consortium- might have trouble locating ienough high 
quality classroom training or orr slots. This could force art increase in 

■ the percentage of Title I funds devoted to work experience. Work 
y' experience in fiscal 1976 already received almost twice the. Title 1 funds 
' allocated to on-the-job -and classroom training combined ($1.7 millioti 

versus $0.9 million). ^Since it is riot clear that- such work experience 
always incorporates a strong training component, this may be on^ of the 
■■ major weaknesses xW' Title I programs as delivered -by this and other 
prime sponsors. ;v" ■ , 'j.; - 

While the efficiency with which ceta was iniplemented in the Lansing 
Tri-County area was generally acknowledged, some observers tdi^Ued the 
consortium*s' fiscal 1975 delivery system for its lack of innovation j^nd. 
integration. Progress is being made in both of these; for example, '^the 

* female-h'ead-of-hoiisehold program described earlier and the .establish- 
ment of the three out-county client intake oflRces. Other attempts* such as 
the coordin:ftedjob development program, were not successful and have 

■ been discontinued. * :\ 
Public service empioynienr under Titles II and VI has been by far the 

most visible dimension' of the local chta program. While there has been 
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concern among, some as to Avhether pse was really- serving those who 
needed it most, it is. clear that minorities have been overrepresentied 
relative to their percentage in the local' population. Since most of the 
local governments are operating under very tight budgets,; the pse slots 
have been easily absorbed and there, have been no charges' of **ni.ake 
work'' or "leaf raking." The danger is , that the^same-^difficult fiscal 
situation that insures the effective use of pse, employees, may create a 
strong incentive to use pse money to reduce Iqc^' government 
expenditures. Unfortunately, the extent to which this occurs, and hence 
the true net jpb creation effect of pse, defy measurement^^ . ^ 
; In sum, the Lansing Tri^Gbunty Regional Consortium appears to be 
doing an unusually good job of managing and delivering ceta services. 

good management is clearly an important (determinant of the 
effe^niveness of ceta, any comprehensive evaluation of the lasting results 
of these programs is beyond the scope of this»study. . .. - , 
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APPENprx ' : C . ■.■ -'■'■^ ■ ■■ 

Variables and Weights for Performance Rating System . 

.4P+.0.5F+0.5/? + 2r + wV2£/V. > . .. . 



E =, Effectiveness Rate = - 
C ^= Cost Factor = (1 ^S^^!^^^^^^) 



1,000 

;er 

2a,000 



P ^ Placement R^te.. N"^^ber of Placements ^ .^q^ 



i and j = Individual Agency and Quarter 

Number of P 
Number of Terminations 
■ V = Follb\v-up Rate ^ Number Contacted in 30 Days ^ igg, 
: . ; Number of Terminations 

' / R = Retention' Rate = ^""^bet Job" R^'^iried in 30 Days x i oo • ^ ' : 
-Number of Placements : , . 

W Post-Wagelndex = '"^='g"^^'^^-^='g"B''f°^^ X 100 ■ ' ' ' 

./ Wage Betore Participation ' 

T = Target Group ^^^^^^ mi ^^K^ ^-f^ Km^^S?^^ + > 

■ EN = Actil versus Manned Enrollees = (N"'nberof Actual Enrollees ^ ^^^p^- ; ; : 

I ;'p - . ■ ^ Numcier'of Planned Enrollees ' 

. UTT = Vri<^i 22 years = N"'"ber Under 22 ^ . . • ■ ' V: 

... Number Served ; ' a 

Numbers are predetermined relative weights. 

= Blacks = ^""^^"^^^^!""^^ X 100 ■ ■ ■ , . . 

Number-Served ' . . : - 

•VtRN = , Veterans = dumber of Veterans ^ iqq , ; . -^^r' . ' ' ■ - 

' . ,. Number Served: ^ .v, - ■ • ^ ; . 

eM)F Exoffenders^^"'"'^"f '^^:P"'^"''"^ >^- i0b ' ! ^ ' 

• , / • '/ . ;' Number Served . : ■ • ■: 

• . o^vto - ■ V " u » . • Number of Spanish-Americans^ irin ' ' 

SPNS:= Spanish'Americans = -t- — —r— — ^r±x ■ — — X 100 - > ■ 

■ / • : ■ ■•Number Served; :„■. * ;■ 

■ ■ pMI^-' phj^sicaliy: Mentally handicapped = NumberH^^ . ■ . 

. ■ '. ^ ■ ' . Number Served ■ ,. = 

, -TT \ . A Nunibef of Long-Term Unemployed y inn 

■ LTU '= Long-Term Unemployed = — ; — — — .. — ~ X lUU 

: ' ■ ■ ■ Number Served. ^vv- ■ , '. 

r-iii I i- ' V ' li *^ Vr u u \a ~ Number of Female Head of Household ^ \ ^p, , ^ 

FHH Female Head cif Household =. — r-^^ — ---^ —-rr. X lUU ... 

.; " .J * Number Served . . 

xt vt *e{ A • _ Number of Native Americans y invi ^ • 

NA = .NatWe Americans = — — - — — — ■■ X 100 

V ' ' Num<aer Served 
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St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

JAMES E. JERNBERG 



The city of St. Paul/ Minnesota, is one prime sponsor of * the - I y 
; Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (ceta) in a metropolitan V 
^, ;area that includes five other prime sponsors, ceta activities reported here 
are confined to a-geographic area thdt comprises about 15 percent of the 
population (3 10,000) and no more than 2 to 3 percent of the land area in 
the seven-county metropolitan area, Within that area, St, Paul has 
: developfed/a comprehensive manpower program with heivy emphasis on - 
.^counseling and individual programs for participants. - 

MANPOWER PLANNING BEFORE CETA 

. Semblances ofmanpo^^^ planning in St. Paul date back to ][S>67, when a 
9°"^P?"^'^ensiye Are of ' 

local representatives of fed^^^^^ whose activities impinged 

^^Upon.manpp^^^^ ; 

- fonTied. In; addition, the^^^a^^^ 
served as chairrnan. taterf niejnbership .WaS expan to include some 
labor and client representatives. The committee had ho'- resource : 
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allocation influence, and its role was largely limited to information 
gathering and sharing. Its major accomplishment was the move to 
establish skills centers in the Twin Cities area. 

The CAMPS committee folded when the Nixon administratiori provided 
funds to local governments to embark on manpower planning and 
establish a Manpower Area Planning Council (mapc). During 1^71 and 
1972 a director was hired, but no council formed. Late in 1972, a new 
mayor under a new, strong mayor-council regime in St. Paul hired a new 
director and staff*. Their task was toNdevelop a comprehensive manpower 
plan for the St. Paiil manpower panning area, which included all of 
Ramsey County (St. Paul plus the suburban remainder of the county). 

Early in 1973, the mayor appointed a 30-member manpower council to 
serve in an advisory capacity in the development of the fiscal 1974 
manpower revenue-sharing interim plan. When geta was enacted in 
December 1973, the mayor appointed the3G-meniber (later 29-member) 
interim council as the cjeta iVlanpower Planning Council, for, as 
originally constituted, it met CETA requirements. 

? St. Paul was , part of the focus of the camps committee designated to 
coordinate manpower in the entire seven-county area. This was followed 
by a vacuum period when the camps committee "evaporated" and St. 
Paul mayors chose not to form advisory councilsftp Accompany the 
creation of federally supported manpower staff'^ 'Ah interim manpower 
coundif^related.to the development ^a^ subMssioh of a manpower plart. 
/or fiscal 1974 for Ram.sey County was then created. Finally, ceta was 
enacted, and the interim council was transformed into this St. Paul 
Manpower PlaHningTCOuncil. 

The representation of the pre-CEtA council came, from areas and 
clients within the "city of St, Paul Even while.; manpower planning,; 
allegedly covered all of Ramsey county, it was clear that the fotu? was 
on the city of St. Paul. This situation led the Ramsey County Bgard to 
seek separate "rest of Ramsey county^' designation as a prime sponsor. 
In May 1974 that designatfon was granted. Since then the St. Paul prime 
spoiisor responsibility has covered only the city of St. Paul. . * 



•ceta;planning-'- ^ . ■ >■ 

TTie participafits in manpower planning under ceta have included the 
mayor, the manpo\yer planning staff asisigned to the office of the mayor 
and responsible to him,^ and the manpower planning council The— 
planning staff also provides assistance td the council 
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TABLE ! Composition of Manpower CoiincilVR^^^ 

St. Paul, Minnesota* ■ v' V: 

' Representatives on Council 

Agency or Group Fiscal 1975 ' Fiscal 1976 Fiscal 1977. 



Employment service 1 1 /. i 

Vocational education 1 \ , :^ ■ ~ ' i 

Other local public agencies 3 1 - I 

Elected officials '1 ' ' . 1 ' . ; 1 

Business and industry 7 - . 6 , 6 

Labor " s 4 . 4 

Community-based organizations 2 , . 0 • ' .0 

Client-group representatives 9 i.Q 9 

TOTAL 29 24 , 23 



COMPOSITION OF THE COUNCIL ' v ^ ' 

MPernbership of the council dropped from 29 in fiscal 1975, to 24 in 1976,; 
and 23 in 1977. It reflects a broad combination of relevant groups arid 
interests as shown in Table 1. ' ^^^-^^--^'^'^i:'-''.. 

The principal change has been .therremovalW program operators 
(the. Urban League and Jewish V^c^tiiq^p^^ following a local 

rule • that if an organization opeirate^^Ja'^^^^^p^^ may not be 

represented on the council. St! Paul Tdoes this to aVoid charges of a 
conflict of interest but is not .consistent, siiice the" employment service 
and the St. Paul Area Vocational and Technical lnstitute, both program 
operators, retain membership.; Reductions in the business and labor 
groups result from-evaluation of the ^nembership follo^ying thie first year 
by the mayqr and stafi\^ * ; Jo ^ ■ ■ - 

Since 1973 the manpower planning staff* had been developing, a 
working philosophy that included (1) a psychological foundation' that 
called for the removal of a "parent-child" relationship between 
government and cli^t, thus separating manpower pro-ams and welfare 
concepts, and the deyelopment of motivation, which called for a policy 
of no stipends; (2) an efficiehcy foundation that gave priority to working . 
with those who have the greatest chance of succeediiig, which some call « 
"creaming"; (3) a willingness to rely on existing pr6^anls provided tfiey 
conformed to the political jfoundatipn of central (prime sponsor) control 
through coordination arid deyelopnlent of a new delivery system. There 
would be no independence nor autonomy apart from the prime sponsor. 
'This philosophy led to a staff^^.cbnGept.of an integrated comprehensive 
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manpower training system for \yhich the staff got the support of the 
mayor. The St Paul staff had a philosophy and a running head start on 
manpower planning before ceta was passed., 

From the staff perspective, the problem was to get concurrence for the 
organizatipnal design and componeht responsibilities from ^the members 
of the coiincil, many of whom.were pre-CETA program deliVerers^^^^ 
client representatives. Rather tHan convene the full council to reyiew'^the 
plan,: the stiff devised a s3^tenv-6£srnaJ[l^K)Up ponsultatio^ri 
on parts of the plan were reached 'with e^ich srnall group (usually 
jfjirpgram deliverers) affected by that part of the plan. Disagreements over 
particular portions were settled at this level by the mayor: 
: « Where the plan affected existing deliverers of services, e.g., the Urban 
League on-the-job training (ojt), the manpower staff and the Urban 
League got together, sometimes with the head of the^ council,, and 
discussed the proposed plan as it affected the Urban .iJeag^ had 
major differences over the question of whether the- Urban League^cbuld 
continue its OJT operation with ccta funds at ks existing '^clieht^rien ted 
location. They reached a comprorriis& whereby the Urbap League would 
be able to operate at both its existing location and as part of the ifew 
integrated coordinated central systeni,^by having some of its primary* 
staff located at the city CETA headquarters. 

In the case of the proposal to abandon the St. iPauI Skills Center in the^ 
St. Paul Area VocationaJ . and Technical Institute, both the employment 
service and the vocational education staff were opposedrHere the ceta 
staff insisted on the demise of the skills center and the niayor . supported 
the staff. In the area of stipends, there was opposition,, discussion, and 
then staff insistence, supported by the mayor. 

Thus, when the full planning council met to pass on the plan and grant 
proposal in July 1974, it did just that— in one evening session. This has 
led to a highly skeptical and cynical view of the us^' of the council in St. 
' Paul, especially by those who were not direct participants in program 
component consultations. To; them the 1975 plan vi/as a fait accompli. 
While there was council discussion oil the new delivery system, on the 
matter of eliminating existing programs and adding others, and while 
there were many opposing vfews on fundamental matters discussed,* 
nothing was done to meet the criticisms, and the ;j[irtal document 
remained the one presented to the counciL ' . 

Planning staff argue that this is ah incomplete and therefore inaccurate 
portrayal The manpower staff feel that the council, in terms of its 
separate members, mad6 several contributions to the jjlain, altering it in 
many instances; and. that the plan reflects the influence of the council. 
They also stress the advisory nature of the council, with the mayor as the 
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decision maker. The staff had mayoral support on all new directions/it 
wished to pursue, and the mayor back^4 the staff when those new thrustji. 
met major opposition. He sanctioned the basic philosophy of the plan, 
and he mediated, then decided, when rnajor differences persisted. Yet 
' those who believe in full."bpen covenants, openly arrived at" could view 
the plan as foisting a predetermined plan oh. a helpless, called-to-or,der^ 

. for-oiie-Theeting body^Xhi^ 
council whb were not ?part of the' rieed^b-be-inVo 

.groups. . ' : , " . " . ■ : ■ 

.ASSESSMENT OF JHE PLANNJij^ PROCESS'-: 

The first-year plan, highl^ ^nrioVative . 

design, delivery system, a poputatio^n^ remained virtually the 

same'in 1976.'Ghang6s have' been minimal. Four subcommittees of the 
planning council have been c;r.d^ '-{ ''''^ 

: I. Job development,'training, arid labor market inf 

> 2; Public relations and agency coordination.. : ^ • :^ ^ ; 

3. Adult and youth public service employmeht. ; " / 

■ ,4. Affirmative action. .' ■ 

The Staff serves these committees and the full couria) as needed. The 
staff perceived} a need ngt for Vedesign of the^plan but rather for job 
development and identiiici'tion. Staff feels that with, the system in place, 
there are few fundaaiential questions to discuss arid the council^hould be 
used where the^ prime sponsor feels the council can help— currently, in 
job identification: . 

The manpower planning council has become even less active and 
, independent. This was almost inevitable, given the basic premise in the 
first year that CETA was the mayor'^ program, that the ^council was. 
advisory only^the council as such, has not participated in the. planning* 
for Titles I'l arid VI). As . the staff brought fewer and fewer matters before ■ 
the council for-idecisioii or affirmation, members found it more arid mprd 
attractive . to miss meetings. The planning council iri; St. Paul is-- not ^ 
viable institutipi^jas presently constituted; at least from the point of view 
of its members. The issue revolves around the meaning of "advisory" 
and the Wjiilingness of members to accept the least influential meaning of" 
the Jerm. tThere is no doubt^that the prime sponsor opposes the notjort;^ 
of ardjecision-making council—a la Model Cities.) . ^s-V ': - ^^ 

The/principal flaw in the St.- Paul system is the role of tj^ plaririirig 
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. counqil. It is a "Jiair shirt''-=4br the pnme spons*pr-in having to explain / 
its general disuse and for the council members" in: having to explain their 
nonattendance when a rare meeting is scheduled. It is not that members . 
were milled at the outset; for they were told :'the council would be^ 
advisory only—but many members came to the council from an §ra and. - 
^ experiences, that w^ parlicipator)| and influential. After ^ yfears of 

'.CETA/tHe originaKapprehensiv^^^^^ over the plan is gone. THefe'are no 
complaints about: the re$ult^^^^ process— indeed, th^re are compli- 
nients—bu(,.. there is the nagging cbnce^^^ about - p^^^^ tlie/ 
planning coUncii is hot incloded in the pjanruiigkea^^ . - .^v" 

-ia.-- ^ ' ■ ■■• .' . ■. ' , ' 

•APMINISTRATIOK r / ^ V 



Maripowerprograms in St. Paul Were administered vby a variety of - 
^^ governmental and private agencies before ceta. Classroom training was ' 
provided thrdugh the St. Paul Skills Center m Area^^ 
Vocational and' Technical Institute/and 

through individual referrals. Gh-theTjob, training pm^^^ adminis- 
. ; ' tered^ by the Urban League, the MaVpowerPevdbpment and Training 
Act (mdta) Jobs Optional Program (J.bp) under the ^^^^ 
and the Job Opportunities ir^jthe Business Sector/National Alliance of; 
Businessmen (jobs/nab) project, also in conjunction with the employ^ * 
• ment: service. Work experience was provided through ^e St. Paul School 
district (number 625) and the Neighborhood Youth Corps (nyc) in- 
^school and summer programs, as well as by the Jewish Vocational 
^ Service Neighborhopd ; Youth Corps out-of-school program. Filially, 
public service e.rnployment was provided by the city of St. Paul throiiigh 
4he Eri^ergency; Act. Program management was dispersed 

• ' amohg local gover^^ local public education, state manpower, and / 
' l^cal and regional private agencies. The principal relationship between 
the city of St. Paul and these manpower programs was in the prepara:tion 
and approval of the 1974 St. Paul area manpower plan. : /. 

Under ceta, the city of St. P^ul has moved dramatically Jo take over . 
the administration of manpower programs by establishing a coordinating 
^ overlayer (the^ni^npower office), an entirely new organizational design 
Tor; the cpor^linatecj delivery of services, budget planning, monitoring, ^ 
^ and evaluating of m^ 
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/ ADMINISTRATION UNDER CETA \ 

• , Since the fall of 1972, the Office of Manpower Planning had been th^ 
organizational unit for manpower i?!anning. With the arrival of ceta, this 
' . office; now called the Manpower frograr^ and Planning Office, became 
• responsible for administration as well as planning. In the first year, the 
manpower office was functionally part of the office of^; the mayor. This 
, organizational proximity (thou^l) physically located in ^mother building) 
- i . ' STgnalled^;;t0 suppc^l/p^ st^ r^^ ^ind actions. 

r- ' Dufihg 197)6,^ at^ the request dfe^Ke pBt^^ administrator^and at aboiit the 
mayor announced he would not run for re-^^^^^ the 
\^ became a regular line agency within the Departnifent of 

]^^^<'^::^^.if^onnrt\xm the head of whichTeports to the mayor. The^move 

* fi^qst adniinistrative fu.nctionsvf^^ manpower. 
. /officevis organized.aceo^^ 

: • program managemerit (Titles I; II, md. VI)r ' and ; qonlrof: ' F^qkl 
management is exiercised throu^ the city finance departmi^nt. . Overall 
: ; administrative maii^ the responsibilijty of tl^Vd|i^ctor, with 

various funptii^na^^^^^^ assumed by perspnl^^^ wfe^are also 

responsible? fqr/^^^^^^^ In this way, plannihg'arid administration roles ^ 
;.,,-.;;.,..,_:-areiblended.. . ' * ,'7;/'''ii*;:Kt'-^^ ■ 

: / Subcontractors Wve retained sprue ^n^^ The ' 

Urban League, for example, still Has the,authority;to contract for^all ojt 
y arrangemtrits, but it send^r'epojts. tb the 

, in the case of cash projections^ ;Mpnkof^ and-eyaluation of the UFHan 
League contract is, handled by "^^manpower office. Gne-jconcludes that 
r' ' adminstrative centralization is tfte most apt characterization of the St. 
. V Paulprogram, but it is not a stifling centralization. - % 
f ' - Another aspect of ceta administratioh that deserves ho tice herfe, but 
will be described: more fully in the section; oh^delivery-^S^^ the, 
\ creation of the St. Paul Ca*reer.<iuidajr^ Center. The- 

f V Reenter, located in the ceta headquarters t)^ 
. counseling, and refen*al center fo^^^ the 
Jt 'innovative delivery system of thisVcityifj^ 
i Jewish Yocationnl Service. . v . ^ M'^^i^'' ^^^^^^^^^^ . • 
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>';-:ffH^' DEuyERV systEM' ■" ■ ' ' ' ■■■ V" ■ . • . • ; 

^ BEFORE CETA . ■ / ' 

, ^The organization of manpower programs before ceta Was fragmerited. 
The empfoyment sSemce was involved in classroom training through its 
intake, cbuns^ling, and referral roles .under MPTa, .The ES channeled 
people iftto individualized training and into the St. f!aul Skills Center, 
The eniploytnenti^ervice ran the jop project and was'involved in the JOBS 
' C program;with the National Alliance of Businessmen! In addition, the St. 
Paul schdpl district operated the nyc ih-school and summer prograrhs of 
work experience.. The Jewish Vocational Service, which has perfomed 

• %'ir^\dancc an(f'.placemerit service for the Jewisl:i community since 1946, 

)^ had an kyg out-of-school contract. Finally, the St. Paul Urban League 
operated an 6i,t program. Y 
The employment service was the primary agent in n)anpower 
• Jr^program^. It coordinatecl the area vocational education agency and 
'' the National Alliance of iBusinessmen in some seryicesV lput there was 
^ : coordination with the school district, the Urban League, or \ 

the Jewish Vocational Service, In the. case of classroorti.MDTA training, 
Athe employment service was the coordinator of service (intake, referral, 
and, later, placement), ojt prograrns, hqwever, were run separately— the 
s: Urban League attr^acted its own plients and^ a separate process, arid . 
■ the Jewish Vocational Service attracted its owri clients and developed its 
- : owfi process. There was considerable dupKcatipnV yet no guarantee that 
. those who could b»est profit from ojt would be appropriately served. St. 
.. Paul resembled the classic case of the consequences, of uncoordinated ^ 
ic^ategofical programs for special purposes, whether frqirt.the perspective 
of fl)ewildered> clients and their needs^ or frorri; the standpoint of those 
concerned about coordinated managemlent. . ' 

• ■ - ■ , . ' ^ ■ :^ , , _ ' . . . ' . ■ ' . '■ 

.> CETi^ DELiVERY SER 'i : 

: The!^. s^^ dramatically different. Conceptually, it is a 

Jcdmpr^^ The prime sponsor reviews all pfogratns and 

delii^i^rers to, assess the 'appropriateness of t)>pir participation 
orgaiiizational design. The St. Paul systerri is a two-part, pne^system 
. appijoach. There is tjie career exploration and employment project for 
; youtjh and thejSt./ Paul'CareeG Guidan^^ Training Center fo)r adplts. / 
For the-youth'|)roject, a co^a^^^ was negotiated with the school district 
to provide career education; in-schopl, part-time job development; and . 
> . ^lacenient, career counseling, and sumrner jemployrnerit. lTiis replaced 
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Me previous , suminer categorical grants to the school district. Two 
hundred yoiith are selected from each sophomore, junior, and senior 
high school class for participation in this program. • 

The guidance and training center is organizationally more eliiboratec 
The center was established in a building in downtown St. Paul to provide 
individual career planning, job development and placement, aptitude 
and interest assessment, on-the-job and institutional trdming, personal 
counseling,^ artd coordination of services. Originally intended only to 
serve, Title I programs, the center has 'adapted and a'ccommodates all 
c£ta programs. ■ ' / : . */ 

the center is a cooperative prWt of th^ Jewish Vptational Service, 
the St. Paul Urban League; the scliool district, the employment service, 
' Vand the city of St. Paul. The Jewish Vocational Service '\yas selected to 
administer it and to provide-the services for which fk Is most noted-- 
counseling, testing and asse.ssrftent, and job development. Rather than 
have its sucessful ojt program totally folded into the. center, the Urban 
League was able- to retain that operation at iis headquarfers, the only^* 
, deliverer to do so. An additional staff position was 'a^^ 

League sQ^ii§Mo allow the assigninent oOai cpntract d^velpper t^ 
/ center, while; the headquarters-operation was ntalhtained intact T^^^^ ■ 
a major deviation from the concept of centraji2atipn:' Tlie^^ 
the Urba(h League can contin^^^ perform at .its own- ipcatiorith^^ 
.jfunctibn 'upon' whicih much of its reputation is based, at the satrte time 
that its expertise is brought to bear on the ojt aspecjl of manpower 
- programs in geneml. To avoid duplication, the Urban League's project 
was- expanded to (y:^v the enti^p city, while the other ojxiprpgrams were 
■^'dropped.. The;:pr;^n League. ■ staff cp its activities with>,,the .. 

NaUqnal Alliance pf^Businessmdii. ' ' - p^^^ 

■ The S^. Paul^Area VocationajL^ihd Technical Instjtutej\cbntinue^^ 
.prpyide institutional' skills train«ig but only by:acc^ting: ir)div^d^^^^ 
selected 'by the staff of the center; Thus the entire rangeft)fcski|is^^^^^^^^ 
. and - bajsic educa^ offered byitjie institute is available to a ceta 
enrollee, accordiiigT^ his interests and aptitude. A contract to pr(3vide 
training for 130 enrolleps was arranged for th^:first year.. limit 
restricted the second year. The fpcu$ on theiridividual needs of clients 
led Co the prime sppnsor's insistence^hat the skills center be terminated. 
, Jn instances where appropriate training is not available at the institute, 
/funds are available for referral of the participant to other private or 
.public training institutions. V , 

The employment service \yas awarded a contract that provided for the 
assignment of 10, later 11, employment service staff to the . center to 
perform counseling, clerical work, and job placement "ctmies and to 
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develop a job training bank— a compilation of employers wlio provide 
training and thetypes of occupation^.they train for. This .information is ■ 
available to the counseling and job' development staff to serVe as an 
alternative to CETA-fihanced training. * 
, St. Paul trtus has a single center for all manpower services. At the 
center, all staff are functionally resppnsibli? to the center director, but 
they are administratively responsible to their par^pt orgahization. St. 
Paul has a new organization but is relying on the^services of previous, 
deliverers through subcontracting, on the prime sponsorts, terms and 
^under the direct^on^and monitoring of the ^prime sponsor, jy^^/'Paiir 
design focused' on th^ ihdividuar^^ assessment of the 

vrela^iye 'capabilities of the various deliverers of manpower services. Its 

.creators sought a comprehensive system that avoided duplication and 
was cost effective. By 1976 the system had become even more 
comprehensive and integrated, since^ originally, skeptical subcontractors 
identified rnpre easily with the center and since the prime sponsor began 

jp Work With' groups in the manpower , area that had never been ctXA 

■■■ subcontractors. ■ '.^'^^'■/r' ' ■. .... ■v./;;./- / ■ .• 

" ^ The St.^^Pa'ul manpower office designed a system that answered the * 
question, "Who could do what best urider. our. leadership?" Programs* 

-hfV? beeii^^iiminated (jobs pptiOTalVSl|il|^fe N*ew (3areefs)J a 

^ne5v"st|ucture has be 
sef^^ratie pipcesses hay^beeh^ foldedivinto one comprehensive process at 
;the Centejr/and clientele have the opportunity^ to receive full service at 
xta^ stop:. ' ' • ' - 

" ' The design obviously resulfed and losers. The role of the 

JeNyish Vocational Service increased, while the local vocational educaiv 
tiori institution"' Had to restructure its operation. The function of the 

•employment service has been subsantially reduced in the new schema, 
having only contracted ) I positrbris under the functional jurisdiction of 

• the centet;> V • ■■ ■.■ ' ^'r v-V^m^ 

■■ ' ■■ ■•'.■r'-'-v, ' ■ ' ■ ■ " .r'- . ' . -v''/. 

■■'•V "'-v'. " -■ ■■■ ■ ' ■■';•^A■■ 

..THE EMPLOYMENT-.SERVIPE..'-/- ■ % \ 

TheV^mployment service was the major center pf m^nppwer^^^^^ 
;«and /^rograriiming during the camps , period. The area supervisor', as 
!;cTiiairrnan, appointed mepnbers to the committee, provided the^ecretarial 

^ta.ff^, Was responsible for assembling the plan, and ialsoVaslnstrumental 
■viif the,^estab^ of the skiUs center at the area vocational and 

tegtihicai institute. In the eyes of the chairman, the prily jprbblem with 
stheVpld cA^ it did not work. The plan was 

but a "repital of individual unites plahs.*' Nonetheless; the committee had 
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sonic negative clout, J5inec it. tried to prevent overlapping- and 
^ ■: .duplication. * * >" "\ 

By fiscal 1974, the old camps committee had ceased to exist, and the' 
mayor appointed an interim council with iht area supervisor serving as a [ 

* member. When that council , became the ceta courfCiT in'early . 1974, the 
jemployment service representative continued as a membei\Thus, from a 
central role in ineffective manpower planning to an ineffective role in 

V , major manpower planning has been the fate of the local employment 
. .. service. The employnaent service still provides the labor market and^ 
, . demogra{!)hic da ta.use'cf in planning and to that extent contin 

y:-;'o"''V' a*^o|e in-tiie process* ' : ^: ^s-- T 

• ; \ ■ \. Admiiaistrati.yely, the ,pfe-GETA , employment N servfce was totally 
responsible for) MDTA institutional training, including rec|uitrrient and 
payment of allowances for the skills center, and it ^\so provided all other y 
services in the jons/NAB ojt program. It was not involved in the Jewish 
Vocational Service, the yrban League, or the St, Paul schopl districtV^ 
programs. ' /. ' . 

Since jcEi>Av^ has had no responsibility, for 

. . ; opera tirig pipgrams, . Two prbgrains close to the service, the skills center 
and the jpp optional project^ .were discontinued. Its relationship wjth nab 
J has been severed and transferred to the center under the direction of the 

V; . Jewish Vocational Service. Its role now is limited to the interviewing^ , 

: .' ^ counseling, and, placement activities of.its 11 .staff members located at . 
- . the.center. The eriipldyment service also has contracted to develop a job 
; V . training bank and to provide its job^^^ 

Why . the decfirie of -the role of thfein^^ 
' - . . the prrnie sponsor, the design of the delivery system and the selection of 

. ^. deliverers were t>ased on the follpwiifig factors: (1) Did.prpgrams serve ia 
\_ neecl? (2) What people we|-e serveid? (3) What >yas their past success? In 
V addition, the goatof the prime sponsor was to gain. central- control over 

^. m^pbwer pipg^^ j 

; . vTh^iP'^irt^^^sporispr"^ that the employment service had capabilities 
^^^^^vSv-/'fa^ AVas operating under too heavy a bureaucratic ^structure;. St. 

?:i?t^'^ivt anc^innovative.Tndeed, the prime sponsor - 

:^;'^^''i:;T-'^v;'V exclude it entirely, but in terms of 'practical 

/politics the crnployment service hadiio have some share. The employ- 
ment service vyas'th us giveYi a jole that would use its. expertise, From the 
perspective of the Employment service, the change;in .role,\yas based. on 
r • the;desire of the priW sponsor to operate programs dire^^^ 

. - give due credit , to the effectiveness of the employment ,$SVi<;^ in 

• manpower programs. Theprime sponsor was greatly conceri^d oyer the \ 
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ability\of the employrherit service to be creative and over its reputation 
vvvith. the minority cojfTitnunity. ' * . ^ . 

The employment service actively 5(>ught a role in ceta for a v^xiety of 
rea,sons: (I) to protect the jobs ofits staff; (2) to continue providing 'the 
best* service .to those in heed; ^and (3) from a survival standpoint, to 
.prevei)t the. ,dimitlu|ioxi of the f^le of the employment service, in ' 
providincf the fuH'rilingi^^ maiipower services. However, there was some 
ambivalence within thfe service/since sorner wondered wh^ether they might , 
Just 'be l)etter;0^ forgot about GETA and "funded to thdr old 

,knitting*\:(pla^;emeht); |w{jthdrawar from geta was an?, understandable, 
attitucle within thcr^nipibymen for they had; lost 1^^^^ 

■ contestfcd issue. • ■; *-^vV';v?''^-/;'/iv^ . ■'•'^'v .'■ : ' 

After 2 years of getAv the picinci|>al^^^^ service, 
placement^ is itself on uncertam grbiincl^^^^C^ appears to be 

developing between the employnient service and the'prime sponsor over 
job development and placenlent, One of>'7he major sen^ices pif t^^ 
employment service .was a microfilm of its j^b ba'nk (list.of jobs in:& 
area). The informatiofi provided, howev^ not includes the^nanies of 
the p<]Jtcnti^l employers. This has spuri-ed the prime sponsor^ to begin 
development'* of its own information ^ysteitl. The employment service 
claims duplication of ;effprt; the prime sponsot asserts its goal of 
comipreiherfsiveness'. It is clear that their rela.tionshjp i^. fragile at best. 
The prime sponsor would be tempte;dt tQ go;it alone^^^i^^^^ 
would be' no repercu^sioris 'froin the regional Voffibef:^^^^ 
ipepartment. The ernplpyment service^ claims it coritihuSs'fifiQ ^Y^-* 
thejijofe '.i^ . ' ' ' . ' ' ■ " ■ 

•'■ '/iV-. ' ■ . \'" •■'*' ■ 

THE -VOGATIONAL EDUCATION . AG%CY^^ . : 

The St. Paul Area VocationalTechnical Institute (ATV^)•^y.as represented 
on the earl^ camps ^cominittee. Its director had.a'^seat o%the i^^^^ 
council ana is on the GEtA council. In pre-GEf a institutioiiai trajninj^;^^^ 
ATVi made decisions about appfopn'ate Straining. In" the j)ast, 'i^ 
funding for the skills center came from the state vocational educiation 
agehfcy, ^nd the employment service'^ricriiited enroUees for it. Under 
cJeta; -th^ Xtvi defers completely to^tfte prime sponsor and the Career 
Guidance and. Training Center! Funding, recrujjtnienti detenninatioh of 
training needsf/and selection of appropriate training is all han^^^^ 
prime sponsor." V^ile the ATVI was the sole deliverer pf institution^^ 
" trairiihg in the past, how the prime sponsor can choose from among ■ 
: :tho^)e who have r^sourcesj the ATVI is one among many. « 
TkeHJechnical institute 6^ inC.the 'past provided basic education ^ 
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• ^V^^e^fP' education dipl^a (ged), as%ell as ^ecific skill 
..^traiifing. The pi;irjpi|:>al differehce/toder ceta is that the skills center, 
:>ith its^predesigMted prograiii 'and separate identification of enrollees, 
••^has been discontinued^ and the entire- atvi offerings, are available to geta 
"enrollees^;-- - 

y-'pS^^ i"stit>ite sought a iple under ceta. It wanted to continue the skills; 
cerrter; t prime sponsor wante,d^ to close it. Stipends "fere a related 
issue.. Using the skills center frame of refefence^^thevocatiraal education 
agency argued that stipends were -necessary to get enrollees to train. The 
prime sponsor staff \vere adamant that stipends or allowance's. represent- 
ed a welfare approach that was anathema to thejr manpower philosophy. 
The mayor sided y/ith the prime spon?or . staff, the skills, center was 
closcd/and diversified types of training for at least 130 /enrollees were 
^selected through counseling., : 

• The ATvi has fared well under* ceta since jt wjis forced to restructure 
internally following the basic decision concerning diversified training, 
and there ^^haye been- no' complaints by the. vocational educationaf 
lieadership. / *. 
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. rXhree community-based organizations had .pre-CETA ^manpower pro- 
"igrams-in ^St. Paul— the Jewish Vocational Service, the Urban League, ^ 
; ^ ^he National Association of Busi^^^^ 
■ ■ •* Program, . a-xpmmuriity action agency, was v^y interested in obtaining 
: Department of Labp^ndiijg.' , .. ' §|>, -.- 

. . As deliverers'tbf services, each community-based. organization had a 

■ separate.operation- aitd distinct clieiitelp. Under ceta the operation^ of 

^ V each blended into ther.overall prime sponsor 'design, and the clientele of 
.;. each e-xpaoded ^ 

. ' " The Je\xislt:\^^ Service^and the Urban League participated irf 

the 1974;(ftterim rhanppwer council and. had membership on the ceta' 
' councn during the first year. Rat^^^ 

: . council meiribers.hip before and during CETA. . " 

: c '\ ' ^ha;>jlUrban^^ and the, Jewish :-VoG4ti^al Service haH ' no^ 

,^Q4^:vi5rob^^^ planning pouncil, and their 

^^W^^^m^^^^^ 'rales apptar in/the plan. Ramsey Action Program feft shut - 

small group sessions and dumbfounded at theTull session. 
^^^^^ 1^^"^^'^^ initial y^ar,« the Urban League and^fewish Vocational Service 
W;;-^'^'^ excluded from membership on M planning councihbecause 
' ■ > fney are program operators. . , v , ; * 

However, both the Urban League and jewisji.yocational ServiceT?ave 
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bigge^;ope^ating^^pIes than they had^befo^^ETA. The Jewish Yocatiorial 
Service is now'.in thevcenter of.alj'operations, and the Urban League, 
whicb had its ojt ppkation'v^^^ now also has 

responsibiiity for transitioM^ efforts (from public service . 

and vs/ork experience to ?|>|rmanei|^^^^ the Urban 

League and the Jewish %cation|£'Sefvice felt that the integrated 
arrangement pkgg4. a strain' on their Overall operations. The burdens'of 
managing the^^^iand encountering a brOader clientele were. heavy the' 
first year, e^fStpfy with the added of Jitle VL Tb.e Urban v 

League initially'feft it was, being asked tO^Q.niore than was reasonable-^, 
a: tripling of. placements in 2 years. By the end of the second y^y% 
howevetv.^th organizations had overcome their growing pains, . " ^' 

PROGRAM MIX V : \ 

Three philpsbphic/structuraK. and financial points are- crucial to^^n., 
understanding of St. feul's^ program/'Philosophically, St. Paul intended 
to focus on the-'individu^l—to meet th6' aeeds\of participa^ they 
arrived. Jhis meant not* depending on any 6n^ organization and it meant 
basing the .program, ai^^^triatives on the assessniient of client needs as' 
h^/she entered^ thev^^^^^ Thus the characteristics and needs^of th^ 
clients; would det^fmine^^ mix. The 1975,, estimated alloca- 

tions, were just that^est^mates, with a stress placed on a new category— 
services to clients^ The services were to include recruiting, coiinseling, 
job development, placement, and folloiw-th'rougK. The^ basic thrust of the 
St, Paul program lis. counseling, followed -by channe the right 

services. Counseling in depth, for exa'mple, couldJead tQ^^detemiina.tion ' 
pf ^need for job development rather than training.. . ■ . jr/. 

Client services 'were.to.be* housed \n k central structure, the Career;, 
. Guidance and Trainirig;Center, The center and its service activities were 
^to be funded by reducing administrative costs attribute to sepa:rate;r 
program operators and by eliminating stipends to participants. Elimiriatvi- ; 
ing stipends, was justified primarily on the ground .that the program 
would stress individual motivation— that it was an eniployment and 
'. training program not a^A^^^lfarle program. This aspect is not as severe as it* 
first appears, since the' center has served as "fun^^jriah" for participants, 
helping them bbtgiin financial assistance, siicfe^^^^^^^ opportunity 
grants and work experience, simultaneous with th^l^^^^ In the pre- 

CETA period, work experience was mostly for- school dropouts. Under 
CETA work, experience is oilly related to training (oner gets work, 
experience as m income supplement). The prime spdi)sor feels, ^trongly.,' 
that . this strategy has paid off, making it possible for more to participate.'^^ 
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TABLE 2 Program Mix,TitIe I, Fiscal 1974 J975,and4976-^^S^ 

Minnesota (percent). , : ■ . - 'V ; ; - 



a' s ..^ . . ;oL Fiscal 1975 , Fiscari976' 

I'lscal 1974 



Program i-Qbligaitions Planned .. l-xrpended^^^ Pifannqd;;^ Expende4: 

Classroom training ,r44.4 ~ 20.4 • " 21.8.'~ - 22.5 ' 12.7^?' 

On-the-job (raining . ;;29.7 ■; 25:8, . > 6^.3. . i l-7,3" v 14.4 . 

Public servio; .-; ' 0 . ; 0 . . . jo • 0^ '28.9>^^ 23:6 

Work experience , * 22.1 24.2 7.4 "''''-''''^'^ 3.5 o 3 7 

Client servictjs and . ^ . * ■ ■. - •■ ' 

yotheracti^iies >. ^5 3.8^ 29.8 '64.5' : 27 8 '' ^ 45-6 ' 

:rrc)itiiiTitie:i . ''r \ - V" . . '^''::"^'':^::y ... • •■ ■.' 

: /'ii^^n^ vi!, -loo^ - • ^loo.O;: 100.0 '100,0 /'100.0 

^■-l^^i^^^ 3,638 2,611 

■ jt^rfwands ■ ■ r ■ , .', 



•^'^f^ • J^^^^^^:^^^^^ Employmefi't and Trainirig Admjri^iration, U.S. Department of 

fV^ ; Lal?pr.. 1=9 7^;Md 197.6 data, prime sponsor: -c^,:: • 
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tm-,"^.^ 2 reveals bbfh theviM^n^ change in,prbgranv mix under ceta 

of the Orecession and its- 
'^Jfccom^^ on the program: design. The allocation' 

^ distribution .for thib^ final pra-CETA yekr ^vas 45 percent classrooni 
training, which iricluded stipends arid allowance^^^ 30 percent on-the-job* 
training, and 22 percent ; . 

was Vonsider^able divergence between the estim^ted^^^^^^ 
of l 975 and the.actual outlays. To begin with, total spendingin 1975 was 
below that allocated. This was *due to the time spent in gearing up arid ' 
the delay in'igetting participants moving to other parts, of the program— ' 
■ ,^he normal "get going" c6sts-^and, finally, the addition of Title VI and * 
the attention it demanded^.of staff, Tpius, . client service y activities '^^ 
% ^^BH^^ed a disproportionate amount of the funds fprtwb reasons: . (T) a 
services first and (2) other program activities, primarily 
■:^^on, vi^ere not available during 1975 because of the recession, 
J The 1976 Title I allocation reflected the reality of recession, since 
funds were deyi^nated for public service employment as a cbuntercycli-- 
, cal measure ($1.05 million of,a total of $3,6 million in- title I). In 
addition, over $4,5 million was spent in .Tltk II and Title VI ! public 
V service empioyjnent in 1976. A prominerii^role was again planned for 
client , servjpes and youth. aictiv|tip;' with slightly ^^^^^^ million 

. ^ • ■ ■ ; ^"^0^ ":^' ■ ,;'.V'^.'''r '^^ ' . ■ '•„. 
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TABLE..3o^^^^^^^^ 1975 and 1976: - 

Sti Paul, Minnesota 



Title . ': : -■ 


Fiscal 

1975 : 




Fiscal 1976' 
(4 quarters) 


Title I 
Title II 
Title VI 

TOTAL 


'3.900 
• ^ 416 
/ 392, 
4.708 - 




5.772 
213 

678 . 
■ 6.663 



. SOURCE: Kmployment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 



•ilioeated. As a percent,, actual spending for public feerviqe held close to 
that . allocated arfd, . again, sp. for client services and, other 

activities, primarily 'youth activities, was proportionately higher than 

: planned. ' , . 

. The recession and the delay in inoving forward in -1975 should- not 

• cloud the intent of the St. Paul program /mix. TO emphasis is on 
individual, motivation^ with the provision^ of services to rem,oy(e« thfc - 
individual from a state: of dependency. The program is designed tb help, 
an individual now and prepare him to help himself to cope independent-;/'; 
Jy in the future. . . • . .'^ 

.■.PARTICIPANTS V "-. . ': .■■ ' 

Over 6,000 persons were served in Title I, II, arid Vl programs in fiscal • 
1976' (see Table 3); Most of these were adults, served through the 
guidance center, where as a client registers, his or her n^eds are-assessed, 
counseling takes place,. and the client is channeled into a progratn, if- 
appropriate. ' " ' . ' : . . 

The. St. Paul Title I plan/ has as its goal the placement into 

"norisubsidizetj and self-supporting employment econotnically disadvan-. 
taged, run em ployed, and underemployed primary ^yjpife of 
households) who have disadvantages in the labo^^ptket- If they are 

.♦ veterans, /emales, members of a minority, so muc;h higher the priority— 
but seeking primary wage earners has b^en the strategy .r^Th 
priority ha^ Been single individuals not. ihVhouseholds^^^ 
secondary wage earners. • -* . i^V ^^^^u ' 

(3iven the ojrdering of target populations^ under Title I and the 
denjQgj-aphic 'Characteristics of St. Paul, manpov^r prograriis there serve 
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a higher proportion of white ,parf4cipams than the) 
whole.^ This client orientation may ocfcur with oth( 
in this case it is a.reeognitibn that the^,.Paul popu 
that of the cesntr^l cities of the Onited States. T 

- percentages of blacks and other minorities in St. . I 
that this is not a conscious bias in the plan, for-^ 
.specific chatacteristics are then givenj^ribfity (pc 
minority, or female), but a wlaite^ad of hou; 
prefer^ce over a 'fai^^ the 
characteristtcs. ^^^^^^^ .■ ' ' 

- III the beginliing, min'ority representatives, expi 
tions abolit the thrust of the program, They -were j 
the program . was not especially for ininoritie 
disadvantaged. There was Qoncern that the Jewis 
might ha>^ ji bias -agamst raciy.^ 
any complain^ with' the selecriMvpf-p^^ 

. satisfaction that there is no cJiscrfminatioririrt^tHe^S^ 
is. a gr^i^feF percentage of mitiorities ^enrolled in CE 
shar^^f^jhe total pppU . 
Ther|^^ : that the location of the CE 

'deterrent' to greater minority participation. The L 
that 5(y percent of the.oJT enrollees are black, whil 
those in institutional training, are black. The Urbi 
this/phenomenon to "its location in the area where b 
earlier, the Urban League was allowed to maintain 

- main location as well as staffing at the Career 
CerjfCer. Blacks were more wiiling'to'seek help-at the 
to go to the "fane/: ceta site (next to the'august Si 
striicturfc). The Urban League states that if you w 
need, you have tp go where they are^^knd this accoi 
client characteristic^ in ojj compared tb thDse in i; 

Titles II and VI reflected a somewhat greater j: 
than Title I. In the case of Title II, city departme 
select the candidatbs.- This Teature was justified to 
transition to unsubsidized jobs: Title II participants \ 
(almost 60 percent have schooling past high school); 
and" white, and fewer were economically disadvanta 
economic situatjon, there were many qualified appli 

Mn Si. Paul, 75 percent of Title I participants were white, compar 
sponsol^ in the United States in fiscaM976. * 
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no special .effort made to recruit minority participants^ for Title VI 
, openings, / ','<■■■ ' ; ' ? ' . . ' 
^^ ^ J^^^^ fared? The . overall placement rate of those 

termiriated ha& increased from 27 percent in 1975 to 48 percent in fisal 
;.vl976. With Title I, on-the-job training resuUed in a placenlent rate of 67 
■percent; ; r^^ percent; and 

' classro^Dm training, approximately 35 percent:^^^^^^ ■ v V ' 

St, Paul was ready for CETAj witfi its opportunities for decentralized 
power and a comprehensive decategorized delivery system for manpower, 
services; There was a sophisticated manpower staff that had developed a 
creative concept for deaUng ^yith problems of uriemployn^^^ 
concept was' to focus on the /individual client and lb prescribe possit>ie 
solutions based upon a total as§e5smept of need^s. The goal was to assist a 
person disadvantaged in the' laboi* irf^iet fri^teaching a state, of longr 
term self-sufficjien'cy. The mayor of the city supported the concept and all 
" subsequent efforts.by the ^t^fftqi design a new organization and delivery 
■ system to implement the doncegt. the oVerall concept, centered on three 
points: (1) a-focus on the individual, (2> creation of a new "center," and 
(3) separation of a manpower concept from a welfare concept, which 
operationally meant the abolishment of allowances. 

Opposition and skepticism .surfaced in the initial stages of design and 
selection of program deliverers and' clients. Some preyious providers of 
services challenged; their reduction in roles. Skeptici^im. centered on the 
question of the feasibility and apf)ropriateness of the selection of the 
Jewish /Vocational iSeryice to operate tltie Career.Guidance and Trairiing 
- '^^^itt and the decent, effec t , of the ^ lipiin a tion. of stipends • on some 
. potential clrents. * v ^ :: ; : : v ^ 

^Mh;fy^\^Q thei^h^llenges occurred,* the mayor supported the staff ppsitipn, 
maintaining ihe overall original integrity of the plan. Mayoral support 
^ led to staff dqminajice over the planning process and a minimal role for 
the advisoi%:counciL One can easily conclude, that the advisory couiicil . 
serves mostly a legitimizing role, one that is required- by lavv. Following 
local approval of the initial pl^n, Sf. Paul ^yas challenged by the regional 
office of the^^epartmerit ^of Labor because of the radical nature of its*- 
.plan and the use of an unorthodox agency (Jewish Vocational Service) as 
the' administrator of the center^ St! Paul was adamant and won-^clearly. 
■'■ power had devolved to the local governnienl here. Since the initial 
,|ncQUhter.'over the 1975 plan,, local-regional relationships have been 
reduced to info^ation sharing and occas^^ 
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, ■ . The consequences of the plan and thgt'n^i^^^^^^^^ system have been 
expanded roles for some prievidus'* j^^^^ fthe Jewish Vocational ' 
, Service and the Urban League) and severely diminished roles for others 
(especially the employment service). The greatest change in program inix 
. has.^:b^^^ the ^tress,pn client services provided at the.center. It is through 
that a client discovers whether his/her needs can be best" 
: ■ met through jraditibnal^ services (iiistitutional. training, ojt^ or work , 
'^^!{$^^^^^^ the. key may be -as simple as::lack of job-seeking v 

v\: riS> skills or as^^^^tiplex as breakdowns in family relationships. Counseling is 
the main feature of the program. The new program is? serving more 
. "whites andrelatively fewer minorities than pre-CETA. 
• Overcoming tHe strairis on organizational capacity, brought on by the 

recession and the growth in countercyclical programs,; the new 
, organization and deUvery ; system has reached a stage in organizational 
v develppment- and perform has turned ^al critics ' arid 

. detractors into supporters of tfie St. Paul s 
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Although the Comprehensive Employment and Training Apt (ceta) has 
been implemented for approximately 2years,^ little- fundamental change, 
has occurred to date in i\^e Cleveland area as tfee: iresult of its passage. 
The basic framework for ceta in the Cleveland Area Western-Reserve 
Manpower consortium was established before tjie law was enacted.^ 
More "manpower" money came into greater Cleveland as the result of 
.CETA, and the ceta central staffhas grown considerably in coinparispn to 
the earlier manpower! staff; but for the most pfift; the same ^^^^ 
were on the ceta Manpower Planning Council (mpc) as vvere on the 
Cleveland Manpower Area Planning Council (mapc) under the Coopera;- 
tive Area Manpower Planning System (camps). The agencies that 
operiaited categoricial programs for special purposes in the past now have 
ceta subcontracts from the prime sponsor to do about the same things^ 



*The data for this study were collected during May, June, Jul/, and August'Hl976. 
:2John J. lacobelli and Jan P. Muczyk, "The Cleveland Manpower Labyrinth on the Verge 
of Becoming a Planning-Delivery System," in U.S. Congress,. Senate SillKommittee on 
Employment, Poverty,, and Migratory Labor. Implementing Comprehensive Manpower 
Legislation^ 1974: Case Studies of Selected Manpower /Vog/'amy(Washiniton, D.C: U.S. 
Goveniment Printing Office, 1974). pp. 387-498. - -.-^ 

• > . . . ,' ■ ' ' ' ■ •' ■ ' _ ■ ' _ 

Jaii P. Miiczyk is^affiliated with the Department of Management and Labor, The Cleveland- 
Siate.University. ' ' * 
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- v "^- l^r^ procedure that was employed by the ClevelAiid mapc was 

P'^' under ceta. The political pressures that influenced pre-CETA 
;;V, '. -iriaripower ^lecisions in the Cleyeland^area continued to influence them 
under CETA, and institutional rivalries amo^ng^rvice delivery agencies 
^ continued at the same level of intensity a^ the categorical 
■ y approach. ^ > \ ^ 

The Chicago u-egional ^9fi^ of the Employment an^^^^ 
• Admmistration (ETA) of the U.S. Department of Labor appears t^%ve 
. lost power under decentralization ^v/.y.a-v/j the'posture it enjoyed priori^ 
; CETA, although the influence of the |:egional office seems to be^stronger 
. gomg into'the thirdyear of GETA th^n it was during the first yeir. cETA's 
grand design to transform the categorical maze to a comprehensive 

.. plannmg^nd-delivfery system through local control is.taking loriger^t^^^ 
. was anticipated^};^^ ETA. " , ' 

, BACKGROUND ' ' .. ^ . ' 

. y.nlike^^^m^ political jurisdictions whose first invplvement- with 
; federally funded manpower training and (^eveldpmejit programs oc- ' 
- curred as the result of ceta, Cleveland haS had considerable raanpow^ 
■ expenence. Cleveland established a Department % H:umatf 'I^^ 
; arird ,Econ6mic,; Development in September 1968 in br4er to' aaminister 
some categorical programs for special purposes and ^specific groups arid 
to coordinate all; ma^npow^ ac tivity in the city: From the very, b^^nning' 
the department worked very closely With the Cleveiaad mapc. 'The 

^VS^^^"^ director of the Department of Huiriaii RQSou?ces and Economic 

4 J^^^^ served as the director ofjhe mapc secretariat prior to 

. -assuming his^ p^^^^ WTieri ceta was enacted, the Cleveland 

' . MAPC staff.was 'transTerred to the department oT Human ^ResqSftes arid ^ 
Economte^DeA^elopment and\jyas assigned; to function as the planning 
unit. The nfember'r 6f the Cleveland Manpower. Area Planning Council 

. of CAMPS were reappointed to the cW Marif^^^^ 

s Soon after the passage of CETA^Mhe director 'of the Cleveland 
Department of Human Resources and Ebonomre Development tooE^^^ 
initiative to establish a consortium from tbiegurisdictions that eor^j^M^J^^ V 
^ the Cleveland MAPC, which included the^c6unties of Cuyahoga,-y[i^^^ 
arid Geauga, and the cities of Cleveland and Pkrma. Upon the formation ' 
of the consortium, jhe C£ta Nfanpower PlanninkCouncil was expOT^ded - 
to include represeht^^tives of th^other members .5\he consortium.> v; \ - 
• Although the Clevelarrd Standard Metropolitaii Statistical Area (si^g^^^^^^^^^ 
includes Medina GpurTt}^ as well as the' members of the Cleveland Area-^ 
Wesi"ern.JReserve 'Manpower Consortium,. Medina- County has more in 
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common with the Akron smsa and^as not a member of the Clejveland 
MAPC. Consequently, it did not join the Cleveland consortium. Lake 
County|>>ithdrew from the consortium for fiscal 1977 because its county .;; 
Commissioners believed that they could operate manpower prograrns ' 
better oh their own. - 



RESOURCES AND ALLOCATIONS , 

Although Ceta has brought more money." ihto the area encompasseil by - 
the cc^nsbHiuni than did its predecessorsiPthe increased funding'bccurred 
in publib service employment (pse) rather than in comprehensive' 
rnanpower assistance. Table 1 shows that allocation and expenditure for > 
fiscal years 1974, 1975, and 1976 under all titles more than doubled. The 
degreje tp S^^ i^ pse program in the Cleveland Area-Western 

'Reserve : M-an^^^^ Consortium can vbe ascertained by examining the 
• Amount pF Title I funds employed for pse. In fiscal 1975, ^10,4 iniliion of^. 
Title I funds were spent out of $17.2 million available to the- consortium V 
($15.9 million allocation- plus $1.3 million of carryover funds from' fiscal 
1974). Of the expended funds, $3.7 million (35 percent) was applied ^ 
toward pse. In fiscal 1976, $21.3 million of Title I funds were expended 
out of $21.4 niillion .available, jbf the expended Title I fiinds, $ 10.9 
niillipn (51 peri^etit) were applied toward psE. The city of Cleveland spoilt 
Titl^ Pfunds fbif pse with th^tnost yigpr— $3.1 itii^lbn in fiscalM975 anci 
$9.7 million in fiscal 1976. ' ^ 

)Vhei)i one includes Titles II and VI funds, $13 million (52 percent) of 
the '$25.2 million expended in. fiscal 1975 and $30.5 million (64 percent) 
of the $48 million expended in fiscal 1976 went toward pse. The public 
sector spending is understated, since work experience was excluded -^nd;'. 
it is also clearly in the public sector. - * ' <v 

Cleveland has had considerable difficulty balancing its budget withpul 
drastically reducing services. The resulting pressure to apply ceta funds 
to its operating budget was further accentuated' when a proposed city 
income tax increase was defeated in November 1974. Other membe^rs of 
the consortium found themselves in fiscal predicaments as well, albeit 
hot as serious.as that of Cleveland. ; 



ABILITY jI:Q^PEND FUNDS , ■. " ^ 

The CI evWnd- Western Reserve Manpower Consortium had difficulty 
spending CETA funds in fiscal 1975, especially ^itle I funds.; Table, 1 
reveals that $10,4 million was sp^t from the available Title I allocation 
of $15.9 million. Various reasoM^-have been offered by ceta officials. 
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" Fiirst, Jfjscal 197^ funds arrty^l^^ was 

' Labbr an^l because of subsequent enujptment.of the Emer^ncy J6bs and 
tJnjmploynipfeitt Assistance Act'^TUle VI). Second, Title I funds were set 
• aside for .the 1975 summer prograni for youth, and the "hold harmless- ' 
funds3 as well^as^ tjhe .C9nSortiurh incentiye funds, arrived late. Third, the 
staff inli^rMe3 'fmfi^^^^^ systern. plus a harid(ful of individuals in* 

the^ Cl^vel^rict^ of Hiiirtiari Re3ources and Economic 

Develbpment^^yere too few to spend wisely all the money that qbta was 
channelling into the' consortium. Consequently, the funds Nyere carried 
over into fiscal; 1976, by which time an expanded CETA c'entrar -staff coulci 
oversee the judici6us e?^genditure of these funds. v 

The pl^j^ie sponsor could have spent the ehti^e; fiscal ,1975 Title 1, 
allocation in^fiscal 1975, had this been the djiiyv&tent. Aft^^^^ all,; .the;; 
vcat^gbricaK pre-cETA deliverers, were stip' intact,: and they could have 
beeri awarded larger subcontracts than they refceiyejiv-|i^erjnore^ Titl^/ 
I funds could have bb'en employed' to create he4 public service jobs; for-' 
the disadvantaged. Yet, approximately $6.5 million. of Title I funds'>vere 
. carried over into fiscal 1976. In addition to the official reasons already \ 
. . discussed, other forces were operating to retard the rate of ceta spending- 
WRscariW ; . . ; 

Even before ceta, Cleveland, through the Department of Muman 
^/ Resources and Economic Development, had eymeed a strong desire to 
. deliver manpower services'direclly to clienls.-Such jdesigns posed a threat . 
to tfc Ir^aditional operators of categorical- prpgrai^'s. Consbqu.eintlyi^^ 
relationship between "the Department :of Human Resoitir^^^^^ 
. EconomicM)evelopmenKahd^^t established seryice 46liyerers 
r straihed '^11, before tfie enactment of ceta: 'jn 's'li'^h. a ^limate . it^is 
unlikely that Cleveland would Ic^vislr^ndsbn its former r^ 

Once Cleveland gained cbnlidence'that it could place large numbers* df 
regiflar city employees on ci^ta funds, including Title ., I, as ft' did . under 
the Emergency Employment Act ()^eA); 0^ 
ceased to be a problem. In fiscal, 1 976; the cnty of C 
spend CETA money faster than the Department of Labor couJdallocate.it. 



DISTRIBCTION EFFECTS ANfD FORMUX,A EQUITY , 'v 4v % 

■in fi^'cai.J976. about 8 percent of Title"! expenditures were distributed tp, 
'.membbrs 'bf the consortium other than Cleveland (see Table .2).. TH^ 

^The Secretary, of Labor is required to use part of his discretionary funds to "hold 
harmless" prime sponsor manpower programs at 90 percent of t^e, previous year's level 
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TABLE 2 Title I. Expenditures hy Pf o|ra^h Operatots,:Fiscal 1 975 and ^ 976- 
J . ■ . • ^eieveland AreaAVestern ResSiTve Manpower JCoh^drtium (amounts 
V; ,^n thousands bf dollars) ^ " " . -^y-^ - 



.i^' l'iscal.l975 



Fiscal 1 97i5 



Program Optf rutor 



--Amount Percent . ' Amount Percent 



Cjty of Cleveland • 

Public service employment 
Out'of-schopI program. ►( . 
West^dq Training Center/ 
Surnmer work experience ' : 

, . ' 9^yahoga Coihinunity College 
N.hnpower. Training? Center^ 
In-5lhool prqgrurn^ 
Lulcc County"' * 
.^^ Ceaugu County ' ■ 
■ ' Cuyahoga Count>; 

Ciiy of Parmaf * . 

AIM-JOBS'^ . 

./•oic ; ■■ ^ 

} 'Nab(mcJc)^ ^ V »: 

RTP;CEKP (HotnetoWn Pia^n)^ 

i-ederatioh for Community Planning^' 

UrbPn Lea^giic : \ \ 

Spanish Co !\i mil tee \ \ 

Gloveland Catholic i:)i'oces(>( ' : 
^ United Automobile Workers' 
^ 1 - air tax I 'ou n d at i o n , . , ; 

Administrative cost (central staHj 
■TOTAL ^ . ■ 

— .... . . . . _ 

■NOTF^ni..?r'rl^ — HesoUrces/andEeonomic'Developrn'^t' 
.NOTE: Details rnay not add to lOO l^ecause of rounding. • , . .^eiapmeni. 

^Vocational Technical Division of the aeveland Board of E^^^ V: \ 

Fiscal 1976 operations of Aim-Jobs cost 52,452,097; remainder were allowances. 
• grtte^^^tv^laS!''"' (Nationdr Alliance of nusiness'men Office for 

^A program to i^ncrepse the percentage of minority employees in co'nstr.uction/ - 
. ^KiUs available program to place people over 40. 

/Project Peace (exoffenders)and^pretrial release. pr^^^ " - " 



''3,122.5' 


Jb.o - 




*45.8 . 
^ i' 8 ' ' 




■0 


-v.. .39L1 


■ 0. ' 


■^0 


/ ^ 93.3 


0.4;- 




" 0 . ' 


■ ^ 488.0> 


■ '.2.3'^ ' 


' / 


0' 


- 40.8 




266.1 


: 2.6 


. 573:4.^ 


2.7 


1,438.0 


13.4 ':: 


1,109.8 


5:2 


. 253.4 


^ 2.4 


» 594.5 


2:8 ■ 


. 31.0 


0.3^ 


92.3 
667'!5 


U4 


168.8 


1,6 


.3.1: 


80.9 ■. 


;o.8 f 


" 93.2 


0.4^ 
19.6 


3,327.4' 


31.9 1 


; . 4,1 72.4 > 


207:8* 


2.0 ^ 


336.3 • 


1.6 


. 326.9 . 


3.1 ' 


. * 861.5 




137vr. 


- 1..3 


■; 151.0 




■'- 77!^ 




'\ 214.0 


^.1.0 


27^9 




'221.0 


v'ko ; 


. 165.1 ■ 


■1,6. ' 


256.1 
85\6 


.1.2 


. 0 


- 0 . « 


; oA V 


' 0 


. 0 


1 ■ , 24.4 


-Q.i 


' . 0- 


0, ' 


■. - 6.8 


d.o 


545.8 


5.2 (' 


1, 036.0 




10,424.3 


99.6 r 


2i,240U ■ 


■99.7 



' ^""^f^^^^ balance of/the consortium is understated, since it does 
not take inTo account that (1) Cleveland pays allowances to some clients 
, ^'^f °^ consortiupi who receiVe.Title I services in the city 
of G]^el|ind;,(2) Cuyahoga Golinty contributes to .the funjiing of some 
service deliverers located in Gleveland;\md (3).the contributrons bf other' 
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members to the operations of the ceta central s'taff are excllided, If these 
factors are considered, then the approximate figure for both fiscal 1975 
"and 1976 would be 13 percent: In fiscal 1975 the city \of Cleveland 
received. 57 percent of Title^ 11 funds' and. 45 percent in fiscal 1976; 
Cleveland received 53 percent of Title VI tujids for fiscal 1975 and, 1976. 
' The elected official^ of the jurisdictibjis that. comprise the consortium 
determine how ceta funds are to be distributed among con^ortiurn 
members. With respect to Title I, the recommendations of the manpower 
planning c9Uncil are given serious consideration: The Employment and 
Training Administration of the Ltrbor Department determines . the 
, amounts of Titles II and VI fuiids that are assigned to prqgram.agents of 
'the consortium, including the cities of Cleveland Heights, Lakewood, 
and Euclid, as^Ayell as the consortiuna members. 

Individuals representing the city of Cleveland feel strongly that the- 
major beneficiujies of CHTA are the suburbs, especially during.a, recession. 
They believe that in Title I a greater, weight.than-the pres^^nt 12.5 percent 
should be placed on the category of "adults in low-incorne families" in- 
order to benefit the needy in large cities. The 90 percent 'hold harmless 
proyisipn is looked upon^vith favo^by staff* members of the Cleveland 
; Department of Hfe;»an Resources and Economic Dey^lqpmer^t. because, 
they are convinced that large cit^swouldireceive les?^ti#^y without this 
guarantee. In* fact, the ceta sulff would like to; see^^evhold harmless 
provision ar J 00. percent. The director of the departmerit avers that the 
EtA is too lenient whpn classifying subareas of a prime sponsor as "areas ^ 
with substantial uvlemployment" It is questionable that Cleveland " 
^ suburbs such as Lakewood, Euglid, and Cleveland.;Heig1its- reached 
X iineniployment rate of 6,5 percent for 3 consecutive months, yet the- 
entire prime spot^sor area was designated as an "area of subs^iitial 
V unemployment^ thereby qualifying wealthier suburbs for Title? ll, funds 
and increaseii Title V>allocatioas at-the expense of the city of Cle>^eland. 
■ ' '-A-'; '-^"T ■ ■■: ■■■ * ^ . , ■ ■ ■ 

" ■ '"" ' • . ..... , ■■■ ■ ; ■ 

PLANj^ING; ^ ',■ --'v ■ v. ^ 

CtiiS'ELAND MANPOWER ^LANNIN^^ ^ , , . 

The CHTA Manpower Planning Council is a carryover from the camps 
days./with the' adclitiop of elected officials representing the political 
jurisdictions that compose the -eonsortjium.^Jhe m^Q^^^ composed of 35 
m^ftibers and is chaired by the mayor of Clevetend, although he does not. 
• atterld meetings. Mo^l .of the other elected officials do not attend either. 
, Consequently, ail 

. Department of Human. Resources and Economic Development but tiot 
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^ c/n a rotating basis;. e.g:, wh the commissioner of Cuyahoga Courtty " 

7.-''0k F'^rty^three percent- Of the council members represent Titl^ I proMm^ 
^ Jopcrators dr other contractors for Title- I services. In addition /the 
i -^^V^;.^^"'^"^'' '4° -'''^ elected (Officials have ceta funds for Title I, II, and VI ' 
\--:tj|:fpro^^rams; %d if one includes these,_ apprqximately 75 percent of the 
- ^' '•■puncil memfeers have a niphetarybterest in CHTA. • 

\ During th^ghinning cycle, council meetings ^ire held' at least once a 
^ .Jonth^an^ scymetimes more' often. A^. other times, meetings are held 
S^ry .M>r 3 m<3nths. mpc meeti^gs^are well attended bjit nOt by 
• • ''Im^^i "^he-VfPC does., n6t have iis O^nttaff bufmust rely on-the ceta 
. .'^Lilining staff. Which is , located administr^tl't^ely Yn fl^fe- Department of 

t ""man Resources and Economic Develi^ment."- , 

Pcrha-ps the most, important function p#rXormed% the mpc is the ^ 
, f!''"^''"".*?'"T!ti&l programs by its evaluatipn^^^^^^^^^^ 

. . . for a, solid month prior to the .planning cycle for the»ensuing fiscal yeat 
■ ■ I he management info/matiOn systems section of th^CETA central statT 
: P';^'^'^es, the evaluation committee W 

- all Title I .program,s. (Title- H.-aiui Titfe VI pro^rams^ are ifnmune" from •■ 
. scrutiny by the. evaluation cdm^njittee.) Armed .with" this' data • the ' 

. evaluation -GommittV intervievv.g;the. l^ey administrator<s) of a prOgram . 

, ■ with respect to its-fierf^mmance-. At times ohe of the committee members 
^ ^AVIll visit th^^^^^ the ptrmaiy standard against ' 

-which a program is meas-urecrconsists of the goals that are included in 
, ' ; the .subcontract, betweeo; the. prime sponsxir and the' deliveiV agent ' 
/ -vlV rhepretically. the /results: o the evaluation committee's examination 
determine the funding.level of a subcontrctor.and whither or not it is 
■ '^^^"^^^■•' '^he regional 'o.ffic:e of eta , however, concluded in t1- fiscal . ' 

1976 "Sponsor ..formal Performance Assessment" that "the roorest- 
-"performers get the ihost funds."' , ' V ' ■ 

There are .several re.a.soik for thij parado.K. First, maiiy of the persons ■ 
.on the evaludtion cpmmittee|of the mpc in'one way or another represent ' ^■ 
: tlie interests., of a. Title f service deliverer. ' Such, ah,' interlocking 
arrangenient militates agamst unsatisfactory ratings and cessation or - ^ 
reduction of funding as . the result, the major advantage of having ■ 
program operators on the nh^c and on the evaluation committee derives 
from the. reluctance of Title I program Operators ^to permit' the.pnme ■ ' 
sponsor to a.ssion -all of Title I funds to public servicd employment. Other A 
advantages stem Jrom thS..manp6wer experience that program operators' ■ 
•bring to the council'and their willingness to attend meetings faithfully, ' 
and Hndertake special a.ssignments. It is' th^ aiithOrV opinion,iio\yever; " ^ 
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nfiat the (Jisadva outweigh the,advantages of such ap interlocking 
;_jE]trrangerAeiUv']:^ \/ ^ X. ' ^ 

Second.; the 'princLj[)al.-^^ and groups concerned With Title I have' 

cc^ri'siderable political, leverage,, which improves their chances 'fbr a 
sigriificant CETA role. Th^ Board of Education is a political 

force of some consequence. The Metropolitan Cleveland Jobs Council is 
an arm of the Cleveland Chamber of Comm^rqe^^^^^^^ political 
clout, especially'in an-eleclion year. Aim Jl^p/ form^^^^ 
Concentrated Employment Progran? (cep), fl^resefft|j0^^^ black 
.•community and'h'as,.close ties to the Cleveland. City^& Perhap? the 
w,eakest\vith,ri$pect to p6^ power is the district oflRce of the Ohib 
Bureau of E^rflfifcyment Services, but it, too, cannot be^ ignored by the 
dfrector . of;^'the\Dep^ of Human Resources and .Econoji^ic' 

Develapmeritv.'Th'e§e agencies also dominated manpower delivefy^iir. 
to CETA,. an;d it is*-interesting tha:t. the ^ieyaluation' procedure ap(^|tte 
committee. membership of the ceta mpC is the;^same as it had been iSSider 
; thetleyeland MAPC . / ' ; * . . ; 

.Prime sponsor 'subcontracts with Aim Jobs and the Opportunities 
Industrialization Centex .(o^e) wer^!^ npt renewed , for fiscal 1977. . 
Furthermore: the funds for the ■'Manpower Training Center of the ; 
.Cleveland Board of Education werejGut'in half/These actions were taken 
because of alleged poor perfoFmance: The funds tKat the Metropolitan 
Cleveland Jobs Council werq jo^ receive ' in fiscal .1977' Were/yfoubled 
betause , of alleged superior performance.- The functions perR^ ued by 
^ Aim Jobs' are to be. shared by the prinle^ sppnsQr arid .the erjiployir-^nt- 
service.. oic> subcontract was to. go to. thei-East Xrieyeland Board . f 
Education. The/CETA centi^staff will attempt to plUce Air^ 
: employees with the city of Cle\jand and the'^nploymprit service. ■ ■ , . 

. *^{E ■pbAN>lNG vPROCES.S ' /% ' \ ■ ■ " ; . ^ . ■ 

The ctTA planning process is an«i|;.xtejision of the -plarinii^g' procedure 
developed by 'tlie Cleveland AiAPC^of* camps. Planning documents ar'e 
prepared by the pbnn^ng se^^^ the crta centrarstaf|;;>vhich employs'. 
. data from the gu.reau of Cer^^^d the Ohio Bureau of .Empk^ent 
Services arid rinternally B^^^^^^'^^^^ analysis of vyant ads; 
. appearing' in local nej/sp^^^S^ documentation. This data 

satisfies . The^regin^^^ of the"; regional office of. ET.A;' 'hQ\^ever,: it .is 
^iVen Min^jf any,^weight inN^tern^^ the universe of need; the 

he information in this paragraph waS:received well afler the main data for the study were 
coile.tted. • ' * • ; ' ' ' • 
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■ program mix, and the significant segments of the' populatioh-^^^^^ ' 
particular difficutry in gettingjobs. ,' V , , . 

As av practical malter, the ; mayor of . Cleveland, through, his fiscal 
. acimmistrators, attempted in fiscal WVS and 1976 to divert as much ceta • 
money as possible, regarcjless of titl^, to^he'city's operating budget by . 
. laying , off^egular employees and rehirfng them witS cetA funds ' 
^ Although the MPC and, key personnel on :the ceta central staff diss'ent^ " 
t-; ''"'E'^" -application of Title 4 ftijdsf they -acquiesce for two putative > 
^^Avli*' Cleveland would have to lay off fiolicemfen, firemen ahd 
. .„M^;^Hectors if CETA.fund« .were hot used to maintain tfietity payroll..;.- L 
i?:it does not make muc^v sense. to train, individuals during a ' ^ 
. fion when even relatively skilMp ■ '? 

. />^hbugh the mayor and his fiscaf officers would like' to supplement " ' 
the c,ty> operating budget with more of the Title rall'lciktion in Idditidn ' 
to Title..' I r and. Title. VI money,, the- political pow/r b£ t'he traditional . ' 
dell verers .of manpower services an4 the position adopted'iy 'the regional 
ofBce ,of ETA Avill not, permit such, a course. Even so, 51" percent of ' 
available Title.; funds were .used iri^f^scal 1976 for participartts of the . 
..■ public s^tvic.e;employmei^rogramj:most:of \vhom w^ 

. .. Wregififi^ omce of i^TA adopted' a attiituae wi'th respebt ' 

.10 ;he «jibstannve asijgcts.bf the :planning^ piseess:aiirihg:i;ET^'g,first 2 ' - 
%ears of 0|5eratrgn. No doubfuhe regional- office: Vs unsijre''of hMe ' ' ' 

with CETA's .empha.sis on .local control. All indicati^'noint Wa greater 
, involyement on tlie part^pf the-regi^l offide in -trie sultantive arfeas of ' 
the plannina:.process fo!-.fiscalU97S^ecially with regard to how Title I ' ' 
tundg^are, to be^pe'iit. and the rehiring oi\laid off, regull^Vnipioyees with ^ 
CETA funds. - '...^^ . . .■ . \ ,. ;.) , _ 4"./ . . . • 

. Gampetitive bidding was- not eni^loyel by Mhcconsortiain during ' 
^hscal 1975, and 1976,. but pkns have; bee\i mSde to use a- Wa"nt of ' ' 
competitive bidding for fiscal . 1,977^'undry agencies are invited to , 
submit proposals to the CETA ce^'trr' ^ ■ - . 



, ■ ^ - -v--W?XaFfor a's^bcontract but with^^^^^ 

i^ceiviffg any specifications frO^tllWA staff. Such a bidding ptsl^ls.' 
affords ths/JTETA staff as muchJatMgh selecting a subcontractor^aVa' ' 
Dut competitive bi(||j^^^A ^ . ■ 
MahpoW Services-J^oji^^ 
- Cle.veland,consortium s appliMtions aiid Pjalis for reVie\v,a|«i.i 
^ but its role in the. planning p}£cess>is>^functory. .%^ of the 

Departmenf.of Human Resources a^hd Economic development Vs a 
.member of^ the smsc and'the st;{te_oper^ffeg^ompreteisive#^ 
Services Program in the. consortiuni area ^r a^roxiJn^y $257,W)0 per 




2Lnri\m; S!pix¥\ of Cleveland's share of the 4 percent state services fund. 
. Otherwis^|||m^ ceta operation 'lias little implict in the consortium. . 

AdWniSTRAT10N'™d PROGRAM OP^ 



When CETA was enacteci, - Cl^^ had (1) a commissioner oT 
manpower v/ith^^ s)nall. staff reporting to the director of the Departmeiit; ..^^^ 
>../ of 'Hurri'an ResAur^^^^^^ and (2) the mapc . ^ ; 

■ ' secretariat .staff^wW^ bWme the ceta planning staff afterjit^ 

absoi^ti^^by th/e ■^^leveland. Depar^^^^^ 'df Humah Resources and 
''>Ec0nbrnic Develbpitlen \_ 
: imaiijD.owe^ to prepaffe' ' > 

//^Gleveliind'MAPc m^be \,:--.'f . 

V .- During ^^iJ^d^lT^ S : 

. : tiepaiftmert^^ V . vy . 

. -■ mpst' of ;th€^nl^r> CETA^lated deci^|i^^|^;t^ poHjical^ ' ^ . 

/ , tVarrieworjorSip||d^^^ ' 
= 'hired in ■MaTai'l9^>':^' ■ ' * ' -^^^^^K'^^^v^^^ - 

: The C£TA^^ntral '^taff feegan: t^Mp^^^^rihg of 'W^^, until it • 
qprisisted 'of approxim^ 
' commissioner of nianpow^r was upgraded duririgl^^^ of fiscal^^ : 

IpMk^nd the posit^^on of G^fA^^^i^^ create^in June ^976. ^^^^ . : 

M this time^;• the'~ planrii^^ arid management^ _^ : \ ^ 

' .-^ iiiformatibni;;s.>^^^^^ staffS:,^;eported tOT^^^ comm%ioner,oP^manpower,; ■ ' 
>^ VCwlio re CETA :|m|nistratQr/T^ Action reported • ' . 

^^Jo the fiscal officer, who repb Th^ ; : 

* "'*'v CETA administrator reported^to the . assistaii[^reto - ^ 

reported to the director of. the Department ofT^ur^l^KsbuTCes aiid. 

■ " 'Economic Development. In addition to the ceta central^ff/ which is a^^^^ 

^ ^ creature of thfe city of Clev^ffti'd, the othe^ ' 

program agents have begujjk^ ev^lvj?*1heir awn'cETA staff^nging froni) ■ 
/ * ; one to' five employees, even thbu^ tjiey contribute .prqportionately (6 
: the support- of the central staffs-Seme npn-CETA^ sta^^ 
:* • som^cm responsibilities, and^afe thereby acquiring CE^^expepi^ 
. .. The pjydhoga County staff. are^ only group located with the ceta ' 
: cental staff. 1 fe staff^re not/^rganized by the ^i^us titles of ceta, : >j 
. although some individuals; specialize by title, and^^ \ 



n. 



5The office commissioner of manpower had .been reduced to a. sinecure sever'ai.ylkrs ^ 
earlier. - .-; / 



• ■ • * ' . 



^'^f ; ■ ■ / EMPligi'rMENT AND TRAI^^^^^ 

'■Whether it is operateU^by the city of Cleveland or by^^ubcontractorifas 
-.an admistr;\tive staff. ■■ ■ ; ■ j v . ■ • ' ■ ■ 

CVAA has4Aje.cte(tsin administrative ,stafl^bdt\Veeri,the regionai'^ffice of ,, 
ET.v<ri|d the service de)iv% a'gents withput.reducing ihe administrative " 
overht?ad-of progra.Hj' Operators or the siz:e. GP;'t1ie. staff of th^ regional 
..orfice or irrA, In faq;^, the prime sponscfr hai'<?ncounteftd,6verruns on ' 
.itle,7 administrative cos^Sr/j^ag^hey^^^^^^^^^ 
parcent. they h^ye riiftiis-.Wsh^^^^(^;^^^ ■ - ^. . , 

Tho c tTA cerrtral staff i^6nit^^^Prti;^-^fjh'e J^ on af 

day-uj-djfy basis through . s«ven?^i^«vWtfol?,-6^^ ' addition 
program operators report ,perf6rnviile^.:'an^d" fiscal data to the manage- 
.i^nt. .inforotiatipn systems sect^n-.l^fttfrijigTA. ' central •staff, which' ' 
produce a variety, of I'epVts.. Les§, frequentf , direction.and control is 
provided b3',the central stalV to.]^to'gra1^ s.taffs throiJgh audit* and duVing 



contract rreootiations 



-.1 

I 



1 



Title I Programs The^-ity .of Cleveland received: the bulk of Title I 
funds in,|oth fiscaf 1975 arid 1976, .when one considers ■ tfie programs 
,. -opera tell directly by tl^ city arid the T/tle .t subconttactor^oeated iii^the ■ 
city -and Serving. p/i,^4f4^j€|c>^iani^fcrienV Even the small amcJlint of - 
Title I funds going to' the balance of-Wnsortium noi:an indication of - 
: the flviantity of. comprehensive mdnppwer assistance being provided to ° 
■ disadvantaged.clierifs; since in fiscal •jp.^approximatfiy $1.1 million ofv- ' 
. the' SZ.S mi/Rpri .wa^ employed %r.A.J^ words, the programs 

outside Cleveland .consiUsd pred0miwtl|^^ 'i>se and some wbrk ' ' 
expe.rience'programs.^- .■*!■'■.; . ■'■' >■ >..V ■ ■ ' 

. - The cpmpreheiisive jnc\ripower4:ss'^toii(ie programs are shared by four ' 
icading agencies in Cleveland/ Table o lists the: fiscal 1^75' and 197^^ ■ 
expenditures by ^program J)^era tor.' The cdmprehensive assistance' - 
. programs- administered 'bjplie city ; of Clevelah'd, «the qevelarid/ 
Voca^gn^l EdCication Agency,- Aim Jobs (formerly the Cleveland cep) ' • 
and; the Vletropoli tan' aeVeland^Jobs 'Council (Cleveland NA^BOffice) 
;accounted,fcfI^more than a third of tfie dmount spent in fiscaM976 ■ ' 
• When one Bediicts the $10,9'miRion of Title I fund^ applied 
Cleveland and other juxi.^dictiQris' lea\ 'Js only $*8 niillior 
funds for all remaining service 'Ac -v . .cies. inTfie cbnsc 
oivly. pre-.CET.\ major service deli . ■^^5^^^■^^om^e present 

OJiio B<U:eau of Enipjayment St'i -licK Artlfeless, has 1 i 

of IIS ^^rsonnel Un^er sflbcpntraci to . Ai* -fobs, doing testings 
assessnjeYit.and^ounsflling'on theAinryobs premises. ■ ■, .^.z 
" In Cleveland.^ the -(typical - a^^^^ cet^. TitJe I ado] 
eXcfJptron of ,sp'me public sirv\ce 



applicant; '.with 'the 
'pHo^ees on Title rfun(^, would begiii 
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the process at Aim Jp,bs whel*e he or she (1) is enrolled or rejected; (2) is 
. given orientation, testing, and assessment; (3) is counseled and provided 
allowances; (4) is referred to', skill training,- ob-the-job training, work 
experience, or public, service employment; (5) and, if referred to skill 
training, teturns to Ainl Jobs for job placement and follow-up. Since 
most pubiic service employees ar? fehired regular employees of the city 
government, not much vPSEWerral goes on at Aim Jobsi Likewise, work 
experience prograrn^ in the city of Cleveland are •oriented toward youth, 
who ar^, recruited diirectly by the^ prograjns designed to assist them, e.g., 
• the in-schoo!, the dut-of^s^^^ 

In^other i^reas of the consortium, the prooess differs according to the. 
: - locality:' Pafmii' and counties provide substantially all of the 

; foregbing services. Gfeauga. County has a pse program only, while 
,^<(^j|iyahoga;Couhty uses the sa^e corrtprehens^ve manpower assistance 
ii^f^'^'^^^ncies as the city of Cleveland through' jdijSgy^^ arrangements, in 
/•3^j^g|itidn to funding some of its own^; the Opportunities 

i^^l^^^srtrialization Center in' v 
' manpower training center operated by the Cleveland -Vocational, 

Educdtion/Agency, which is locatfed^in the eastern section, of the city, 
accounted^Xor almost ail Glassroom training in fiscal, 1975; Cleveland,^ 
\ however, decided to operate its Awn manpower trafhipg center oh theV 
\. - westTside of town |h[?^fiscair 1976. The Vocational ;Ediication Agency lias 
\ been concerned about the potential competition, but it is too early to tell 



whethei^oY ri6t this is the first 'step in absorbing, the entire skill-training 



functian. ■ ■ \^ ^ 'l^t^"^;^^ 



SThe Other DTitle I service dejjM^r^ listed in TIbl^2'f6r fiscal 1976 



" / providp a varrieW bf seryices^'/Asp« e.g:, the Federation 

^ ;for Cqnimbnit)r5?;lanmn^ assist^^^sons^^O.a'nd over in finding gainful 
;tfmpioyji[ient^apd'^ League ^ea'cfes out d while 



th? Cathplic Diocese assists offenders. ^^'J|y-;^V * , 



^Changes in the dehvery -systeqi betweefr^fiscal ;l975 and- 1976^^^^^^^^^ 
beeri minor. Examination of Table 2^reveals that much;,j^pre 'Title; I 
. mcftfey w^is spent in fi|^^^6 thanmi the previous year.; As'^ fesu^^ the 

absolute amounts of theMdgeJs for pch Title IjjAcontractQtil^ 
^ even though the pWcentag^ 6f Title ^^^j^jjinds applied i^'to 'raE went up 

considerably: from fifedal 1975 to fiscar 
' Some mfnor. onanges . may » pr^^e^Ol^ds, v^JF^rst, Cleveland is 
expanding as a Title I deliveref. Whereas in fiscal l975 the city did not 
. serve any clicHrfe. directly, in fiscal 1976, the eity bpejated ato out-of- 
•. ^chool progrd^iXT^ning center in addition to the one op^^ed by me 
. ' Vocational- Education Agejncy, and a summer work fxp^erience prdgram 
in addition to^ the one administered! by the tieveland^ of 
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^ : ... EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

TABLE 3 Titie I Expenditure^ by Program Activity, Fiscal 1 975, and 1976: 
. Clevela;id:Area-WesternReservetft^anpowerCons 
• in thousands of dollars) 'V.> 



^ ~. ' — ~ 1- 

Kiscari.975^ KiscJ 1976 



. Anu^nt Percent Amount" Percent 



Classroom training ^"V^ . , 

(includes vocational education funds^ 2,3 (Jj^ ' 23 
On-the-job training .r 4 



4 



Public service cni"plo^gnt^ ' ' ' ' ' 3 675 5 *• ? 35 ^ 

Work experience ' . ,. , . ; • 2^ . ^*^2b /j^S li - M 

ServK^es and Cher ^ • . ^ 1.848.7 18 2 I l-9.r • 0 

ToJal Title! ■ 1.0,424,3 1 00 



3,707;5 


■17 


.1,176.2 


6. 


10,870.9 


51 


3,4'67.9 


. 16... 


2,11^9.1 


' 10 


21,341.6 


100 


'6,189:5 






.. ^- 




ent.' 



Summer prdgram^ .<> 4.^5^4 4 

^URCErcieveland Department Of HuAResources a„u,cuur,oFn,c ue^Bio^rtient 
■ I^Sis"''' 'r""' ■ under pVavfc:^S^acts 

.^J^'^,^^^^^^^^ operat&jhissiimjiiiir program for youth In'addi- 



Exfucfeon. Jecond,,^ number df service deliveWincreased from 13 to 
. 17. j3Ut. the subcontracts for the ,fo grants totaled only 

.a> 157,657. v-^ ; "/ , • ' ■■ ■ . :^ - 

Table 3 . reflects ^Se expenditure, of 1^1 funds by functfoHs or 
^program actiyity fc*r fiscal.] 975 «nd 1976. Again, mor^ money was spent 
,.on eacli pfogr^^,activity in fiscal 1976 than ^n fisclft^.q 975, but Only 
because njuct^ofe' Title 1 money was spenr in fiscal. 1976; Proportibn- 
atej^, the sHare of every 45rogram^etivit;^>^nt do\\;fl';ia^^^ ■ 



the.exeeption Of on-tlie-job trainiiig&^f^^^^^ 

from 4 to^.^6 ^Tcent. The reasoji, of VoursS- was the increase of public 
service enlpld)y'nient Title 1 fuhds from 35 percent .in fiscal 1975 to Sr 
percent in fiscal 19576. The worlc experience pffogram, which is similar' to 
PSE but designed mAinly-for youth, werft 'dowr\ slightly, - V ' 

■ . ■ ■■ . ' . ■ ■ , • . ' 

Titles 1 1. and VI Programs h is appropriate to treat- Title II and Title VI 
peograms^together, since nddistinction between them has been made in 
the Gleveland; Ar6a-West^ Resefvp Consortium. The mayor of 
Cleveland arid his. key admitiistratore have succeeded in using Titles II 
\"%X/' -^^s. vven asj5art of Title { funds, to m-aintain the city^oll for 

:tlie,first 2 fiscal •:^ais 6fcF^A's.£xistence. The procedure for4rans'ferring ■ ^ 
city..employfee| frpi^ general furids.to'cEfA Airids was the direct one of ^ 





Cleveland^ Area-Western Reserv^Man^^r 0nsf)rtium\j^j' 



lay ofF/reiiife, The 'ratipnale-was eqifaliy direct— witho;0it cE^Wunds arid 
!.iri lighf of an unwillingness^ citizens*to vote for tax'-iilcfe^6sL the city 
would be Compelled to curtail drastically such vital seryioj a^s police 
protection,' fire protectiori, and trash collectiop. Jn those ihstances whej;e 
they are not rehired regular, city eiripl<)yrcs/publi6 service employees'are 
hired in the -same Niianner ,as oih-r candidates would be: They are., 
selected.by the.Clevelaiid perse "ukl department and must meet the city's 
civil ^fervice re(juirements: ' 

■ Pther consortiigcn merroe^^^^ .o the lay ofr/reKire;mecha'nism 
far kJ?s than th^ty ofGcW did, although it. is unlikely tKatSfhey 
'filled niost of l?feii\gPSE s^ disadvantaged person^,' Cuy^oga 

j ^^my Jiian^^^^ and .^itle VI clients on work- 

experience projecW^n fiscal J97^^an,ticipati^^^ the expiration pf Title A^I. 
The assumption -^s that wo^k ^CApen^ axj^, easier to^ 

e'rminate tiiaifnnwviduals hireS^^^^^ positipnsfof' the county 

rdrriinis^rative appariatus. - ■ -^■ " '^ '\ • :. . 

Table 4 shows the distribution joT Title II and TiUe^VI participaiit^ by 
j^p^c service function: ffle'Marge^t number bf Title II pa.r;icipantSy^r| • 

t6 parks N^d" vrecreation; ' whil^^uch^ esseiritial activilieV as 
;^WSi:|i^^^^^ and. 'protection^ activities ac&uJi'tfcV nearly'alU; 

•'^phjDarticipam^^^ ^ ; . > 

^ By^e m r976,^ ceta; funds supportfe^ appro^matejy ^ 

kSqCJ::^^^ of wh6>n wer^ rehire(i: Up tO; 

yM^" tinle, jip effQrt;ha4 "Pe'env regf^rial «©ffiCe ofETA to. 

f*;?.^' lM>rGe "mai^j^nance^of |8^^ the Tegion^l office has be^sn 

V .^pjacjng'.const^^^ lo reduce %e nuriibejVof i 

' . >e|ulaf"^ By .June 1976/' 700 individuals - 

' ' -had/ been t^en^M^ the regional office expectedmo-more . 

^ ":■ than 80 rehired \^prkers;td be^bn feETA payrolls by October" 1, 1977, a 
/ .'^Tigure arVived ^l^yb)a^^ guidelines; stipulated in - eta- > 

^s^regulatio^.n^.'^.The'director^otj^^^ Resburct^and 
- EcQ^oinic Di^velo^eQt cjC)nt^^ 
^ ^ to ^ed'hce the.numb^t)f rehires. prj^^^ However, tjie geta. 

central js'taff and thcf^MPC have little mflufence over the pse p^-bgrams of 

• sReferl ioVetaV cequirement that^lpcaliti?^^ maintain the level .of S[>^ding that would have 
. ■ ^xisteq without CETA nioney. . ' ■ ' " . 

^The percenta^e^^of PSE positions to fie used for. rehired (workers should be reasonably 
consistem with that -percentage that the total lai^ .off regular «nployees Constitute of the 
total unernplpyed persons in the jurisdiction: . }^If the perce/ftage of laid ^ff employees : 

• constitutes less than W percent oj the total unemphyeclpopulajiok the.pe^centage of public 
service employtrient positions allocated for rehires may exceed such percentage i)ut shall not 

■ . .e:^c^e£(/t?/7erce/?V. The italicized portion app^^ ■ . , 



' : \ EMI^ AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 

,f TABLE 4 Titlfe irahd Tii|p VrPartiqipaits.by PubUc Sefvice A^^ivity as of " 
^ ; ^ end of Second Quarter, Fiscal 'l976: Cleveland Area-Western 

Reserve Manpower Consortium ^ • . ' 



Title VI .V 
Participants 



Title II - 
Participants 



IHibliC Service Activity 



10 



Education 

Highways and public works 
Health and hospitals » 
Police protection 
Fire protection 
Sewerage and sanitation*. 
Parks and recreation i 
Financial administration - 
Other (includes public 

welfare, housing and-;-- ;^ 

urban development, /'i;i.^;;^V 
Correction, libraries,{;^^^S' ^ 

utilities ' i^^.;:^ 

TOTAL-. - 



Niifribe^'y.! 
- — n^rhrf^ 


Percent ^ 


Number 


Percent 












'0. ■ 


■ 0 


0 . 


- . 0- . ■' 


- b "j 


^ 0 












' 279 




1-73 


'21.4 . 


217 . 




0 . 


0 " 


1,039 


67.1) 


o 154 


19^0 


0 


0 


-*32B 


40^5 


16 


i.o- ■ 


39 

» ■ . ■ ^ 


4i 


■ - t^^ . / ■ 


. ' ■ _ ^ - 












\V;;X4;3 


1,551 


lOO.O 


8i(y 


100.0 



SOURCE: Cleveland. Department of Human Resources arid/Economic Development. 
^The number, of Title II participants reported In the qujfrterly progress report at the end 
of second, quarter, fiscal 1976;'was 24 S. The reason for the discrepancy Is that prior to 
filling out the quarterly progress report, a number of Title- II participants w^ere tempo- 
rarily transferred to Title I a"rid Title VI funds, thui ibvvering the niimber from 8] 0 to 
245. ■ > ' . ' 




cohsortiuni. m^^^^^ndin| the city of GTeveland: The cen^TaL staff ^^^V*^ 
can transihiit th^^^^P^he regionat office to the elected bffidals,. arid- \' 
"it cap exercise\n^^^asion,^bm^ remain in the 'ciomain of^' , 

elected oJficiaTs.^ ■ ■ / ^ \ * ^ ' " \ 

PROGRAM OUTGOME^'V <^ ^ ^ - . r: 

One of the major reasons for the enactrfient-df (^eta was to create a 
■: comprehensive^.ipan delivery Systerif froni ,the fhyriad of special . , 

purpose progi:am^ffi^^^^^ evolv^cl over the years. TWs goal has yet to.; 

be attained i^^tll^ principal fernpoaeht,: t^ ' 

, city of Cleveland, b'utv^ has 'n^vvOJeen giVerir top pf ioiferby the regi^^^^^^^ 
, office of ETA.. ■. ■ ' '^^y.^^'r '■:V'^ ' '^■■■♦'''^^ 

" Measurements pprogrto are aistufbifig..Tabk 5 sho^v^^^ 

that the direfct placemenili^iio pf Jitl^^lfehts DVi^ 

aftdjn ihe first. half of fiscal t^^ fame.^e pqrppSe > 
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direct placement is , to provide job ready .'clients assistance in finding 
emplOynient. The indirect placement ratios of 0.009 for.fiscal 1975 and 
0.046 in the first half of fiscal 1976 are.somewMt overstated, since any 
client who receives more than intake and assessment, such as SCTminutes 
of counseling, is considered an indirect placement. 

The self placement ratio is O.06 for fiscal 1975 and 0.07 for^the first half ' 
of fisc^ 1976; To the extent that job ready persons are s|rved by qpFA 
proems, the Cleveland consortium is duplicating the employment - 
sej^ice furictioiis!, The^regionaldffi^ of eta is also disappointeci with the 
^npositive" termination rate/of Title I participants, which at times 
exceedf^^SS^rcent. This rate refers to participants who left t^e pro-am 
but did not get employment or continue Ihc^ir .edycation or training.' . 

The regional office of eta h[as computed the fiscal 1976 Title I cost per 
participant . at $1,370 a^nd the cpst per placement at $6,755, By program 
. activity, the costs per participant are'*(j) classroom training, $1,356; (2) 
on-the-job training, $2,964; (3) work experij^ce, $800;. (4) pse , $4,688/ 
The quality of placements of Title I participaiats is indicated by Table 6. 
CETA central staff contended that the reason that clients earn l^ss on the 
-average after being Kelped'by.CETA programs than they did beforfe such 
assistance is because approximately one-fourth of ceta placements are 
accbOrtted for by the skills available program, which places older persons 
on minimum ivage jobs., . . » . • * 

Placement ratios for Titles li ar^^I prograins are de . 
because most participants are r^^^d,' regular |mployees who do not 
wish to seek eniployment elsewhei^ Tho^e \yho^ terminate are part of 
normal attjrition,'axid' their termination and sub^ejc^ent employment are ... 
Unrelated to any effort by^QETA programs to facjUtate theil^ transition to x-: 
unsubsidized employment. The small number who weiit vinto unsubsi- . / 
: dized emplo^^ent is th^ reason for cost per pkcemeril o/, $1^997 
Title II parfiiSipants in fiscal 1976. ' ^ 

The regional office f^f eta evaluates the prime sponsor by examining 
hot only t^^actors just described^ut also varianges^frbm plaiis, with^at^ 



yariahc§r of ±15 percent usually requiring corrective action. Thi 
j^fcleveland consortium wias assessed as marginal in fiscal 1975 and 1976 

by the regional office of EtX in every facet of operations^, that >yas 
^ evaluated. (Title VI was not assessed in either fiscal year.) • 

\jCLIEOT CHARACTEI^ ; ■ 

. . Women participants linder Title-1 d^cri^aisied^fr^ tbM2 percent from 
fiscal 1975 to fiscal 1.976 (sqe Table 7). The ddcrease in youths 18 years of 
age and linder ^i^Ss Jev^n md(^|)rbnouhcea<-fr6 percent. . 
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•• Ileitis " • . 

'K'fotalenrollinefils. 
■Total terminations . 
• Entering eniployinent; . ,; 

Direct pbceinents^ 
^ ' Indirect placemenls^. 

■Self placement 
Other positive terminations 



Direct placement ratio ; , . 
Indirect placement ratio . 
SelfpbGemeril'rafio * 




0:12 
0.01 
0.06 



SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration reports, U.S.-Department'of Labor, 
, ''First half of fiscal 19.76. 
^follees provided only outrea^M 

'^nfollees provided CETA trainingie^^^pioy^l^'l!. or manpower and supportive services other than outreach,. intake, and jot) refe«al. 
than 0.005. ; ' , o vji: < 




" Cleveland Area-l^estern Reserve^^M^^ ; 757 

'^ '"^ Hourly: Wage of. Title l^Pfe^^ 

Eflipl6ymerit;^fter .Terminal as afeece^ber^I975: 




■CJe>?eland Area-Western Reserve Consortium: 



Before 
Enrollment 



' Unsubsidizeii 
Employmeiit 
Enrbliment 



Hourly Wage 



Number 



Perccnt-v 



Number 




$1,00 or less 



$1.00-1.99 
■ ;v $2.00-:2.99 
' %?53:0P-;3,99 
- $4,00-4.99 
. $5.00-5.99' r. 
$6.00+ ' I - 
Average Wage,^ (dollars) 



53 
225 
345 ■ , 
172 
102. 
. 42 ' 
43 
2.69 



24.2 . 
'37.1 
18.5 

■:,.4.:5. 

4.6 , 



0. 

: 84-''- 
.608 
131 
99'. 

>'2^6 



Pereent 



.61^.9 
13.3 

r?10.1 

•"■•■4:2 
1:9 



aoUKCE : Cleveland Department of Human Resources and.&6rt6mi^^^^ 
: 1^ f ol der wo r ke rs n o t see k ing p e rm an e n t em plo y m en t wer e oxi\\ t ted j 
'V^ri' ^^"^^ ^^^^ 52.54 and average post-CETA wages WoUldxH^Jfi^i^jb-g^^^^ 



Persons with 8 yeWand undef of^ education declined froiri.|||^pnt'to^ 
percent/ Worrien,-^^ econoniican disadvantaged per^3^^^re less^ 
' we|I\^presente4 in Titles U and XI programs tlian iniTiU^^ 
1976.^ Moreover, j^^olmen,^^^ ecoriami,c^{l^y^^^^ 
perspns;:c.pns,titute the largesf grbtijjsVi^^ xlassfooni, tFa|nif^^ 
, ^ These trends afe ho doubt the/resuft^of tiding more tha'h-liall 
funds in 1976 for rehiring laid off^iiiployees, This 
difference iri'client charaeteristic$%ptween 11, ari5 VI pro| 

differences exist iniclieiit^ II and 

" jl^rograms ire^unrel^t^^^^ of the- le|islation. 

. ;-.:.'Th,erclie^ that r^c:reamin^''^of a^^ is 

cerl^nly gJatig on, even in Title I comprehensive assistance '^^^^ 
Jhe reasoiis are several: (il) the recession produced- more^/qulalifiedS" 
/ unemployed^lie^^ eligiMIity Jfeguiremfents; have beenfloosen^d 
. un'd'er ceta(;(3) cfifnts yith fe^^ler b rt^arket handi:capS,,^fesfe^^ 
serve s'uccessfully; (4) 
. pubfe employees; aj 



s.are^sed to' rehire^QR' 

^u. ^ ■ . ■ ■ ' ■■ 
atiqn process, 

^l^y focusingj 

»''T.. 



regional;cfffice o'e^lA 
arfd" hi^hplacenieja^r^lio 
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, EMPLbXMENJVAND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



;^%1BLE 7 Characteristics of fitle 1, 11^ and VI Clients, Fiscal 1975 and. ^' 
• •'^ ■ 1976: Cleveland Area-Western Reserve Consortiuni (percent). • 



Fiscal 197-5 



*• llscal 1976 



I ndi V id uuls. served, number 



: ' Title 
I 



Title- 



Title 
^Vl " 



Title 



Title 



Title 
VI ' 



6.838 903 612 



9.209 1.559 -1,6^0 



Sex 

Miile 
' • Teiniric 

18 Lind under, 
19-21' ' 
'.,•.22-44 

55-64 ■ 
■^65" and over • 
1 duciitipn 
"8 and under 
941 ' 

- Hiuli StiU)ol CrfJttiuute 

Post-HiplJ School 
1 uinily .Income 
' x Al.T}icV. 1.-4-^' ' 
I'ublie Assistiince 
* l-conoinicLflly Disudjantugcd 
hbnic uiou;^ 
"While ■ ' 

Americiin -Indian ■, 
Othi^r ^ -ii ■ 

i^n^h AuiericunJ^ ■•^ 
.uniifcd. linglish-Speuking ^biiity 
MiuianS ♦>/ Seasoniil I- awn' ' 
' I anvily Mei^ihep .:. 
Veterans . 

Re cC n t l>%^*pa ra t ed 
Special (Vietnam era) 
Olbei . , 
. :Disabled" / . ' ' 

Handicapped 
1 ull-tirne student . - 
:orti'nd?:r 
l.abop^ orec Slatus 
Uiuiercmploycc^ 





Unemph)ycd 
Otlier'^ 

.•civini! I'ticniflyloyinent Insurance 



■ SO IJ kV K : l-niployriiifn't Snid Training /^tinfinistrdtion report^. U;S. Department of ^.abor. 

NOTK: Details may not adii t«.toth,ls due to rounding. * 
'■'^Noi in labor foree^rimarily; 
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CONCLUSION;;-:;;^, ' . ' ■ 

Even though the "' cVty ;0tV\Cldy^^ had accumulated considerable 
manpower experience. ^ince'.tfe^ of. a Departrtien't of Humin:' 

Resources arid EconoifhiclD.&el^^ 1968, this experience did riot 

endow Gleve;land with an autb,n|^f?'^^^^ in; attaining ceta's major 

objective— the creation of axohi'fja-ehen-sivd delivery system to 

serve disadvantaged^clfents? The' fragfnentatiori that waS^ ,so familiar 
during'the categorical era persists under geta; perhaps,^ in part, beaiise' 
of the power accumulated'by agencies thait had administered substantial' 
pre-CETA categoricarprogram^: i' ' .; \. ' 

- Most CETA funds in the Cleveland Areac^Western Reserve Manpower. 
Consortium' have been used to supplement the operating budgetsV of, 
consortiuni members, iespecially in CleYeland. It is .safe to assume that . 
most of cETA'^jfuhds spent in the . consortium did mot go toward 
eliiTiinating labor market impedim^ts of economically disadvahta|ed 




persons. . ' ^ . 

Did' the manner in wliich lhe':CleyeS*and cohsortium^ and its principal* 
pompo.rfe^tv the city of CleV^laittl, sp^.fi!t?;CETA funds in fecal 1975 anQ 
■ 1976 mak'e- t'he most sens^^ considenn^^jtfe of the tecessipn?'In 

\fairness td the. consortium arid th^ ci^-.of Cleyfelaftd, a frufe' test of cetA* 
w^lh' ^ respect tb ; assistiite* yfecf^nprnically ' disa4vantaged^ ^ ;persons '! jn . 
dbtairirng gainful,. unsubsiSi^ied^jern^^ymeut^cai^ come in a'^peijoil 
^%f economic prospenty.^. . ' , . . . ■ : . , . C 

If on^^ disputes the ^way in •Which'^ the moneyt" especially Title Fflii^i^; 
Is employed in- the Cleveland consortium, bnefil)^ great die^l 

Jpf the responsibility on .tjhie Conjgress, thb peVsons who drafted the ceta 
^'ll^feitiorijs, and the Employment; and Training Admim of the 

.Sf^ftment^^ The. Qity'of Cleveland has been expieriencing a 

vcM^derable reduction in its tax base for sbme time because of the flight 
bnridustry arid taxpayers. At tHe^same time inflation has be^p'increasirig 
the^ cost o,f {Providing vital services.^Furthermore, more and more 
Gom.munft^@, [ricluding Cleveland, aVe'^^xperiencing a taxpayers' revolt. 
"Under these' circumstances one would expect elected pQic^^ls -to attempt 
to ■supplemen.t ^operating budgets, wjtfr whatever funds flow into their. 
>jurisdiGtions. . Yet/ Cpngre?Ss enacted a vague piece oC legislation,, the 
, regulations-.f^iled. -to d&^-any thing about yiolations^^ of "maintenance of 
;;:eff'or^;'^ aiid^;^^^ office of .ETA^stood by while ceta bepame the 

^'Tull.i^^^ for public employees" for the better part of 2 years. 

• 'v;^T^^ this resear<;her to conclude that 

^T^tle- II an5 Title vf p'SE'^r should be'-^complgtely separated^ with\ 

regard fo l^gislatioii/fulitllriMand from Title I pro^raips. 



IiS4 ' ' \ ,s \ l-MFlOYMIiNI AND lUAlNING mOGKAMS 

Couiitci;cyclical or Title Vl-typc programs should bb part of general, 
revenue sharing rather than ,manpo\yer- legislation: Furthermore, the' 
loophole that permits Title I funds |o' be used for pse* should be 
eliminated, 

A nonprofit Corporation should be formed to operate Title I programs. 
The regional office of hta should .be granted the uuthori'ty, to veto 
appoihtinents to this corporation in order to insulate it from excessive 
poHtical infiueifxcfe. Such a nonprofit corporation and its subcontractors 
should also^c rigorously evaluated an^l^audited by the regional office to 
insure gpal attainment and efTicient''operations, 

Finally, no program operator 'iJhould have membership on the, local 
mafipower planning cbiincil, and the regional office of eta should be 
« granted veto power over council appointments. 



/ 




Appendix 



MAl^ROWER- ACRONYMS ' • 

I Manpower Legislation 

CETA Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
EOA •Economic Opportunity Act of 1954 
EEA Ernergency Employment Act of 1971 ; 
MDTA Manpower Development an'd Training Act of 1962 
:ejuaa Emergency Jobsi^nd IJ^employment Assistance Act of 1974 

' ■ ' 

Planning Systems , 

AMPB Ancillary Manpo\ver l*lanning Board 
bo^/mpc Balance of State Manpower Planning Council (ceta) 
CAMPS Cooperative Ar^a Manpower Planning System , 
MPc Lopal Manpower 'ij^lanning Council (ceta) 
MAPc Manpower Area Planning Council (pre-CETA) 
SMPC State Manpower Planning Council (pre-CETA) ; y 
SMSC State Manpower Seryic^^ 



CEP Conceritrated Employment Program 
JOP jfobs Optional Program (mdta-ojt) 

•■• C -^: J85 \ 
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J^l^^ V . . i Appendix 

^NYC; Neighborhood Youth Corps . ; ' / « ' 

/ JOBS job Opportunities in* the Business Sector-Nationak Alliance ^of 
Businessmen . , \ • 

ojir On-the-Job Training ' - 

oic Opportunities Industrialization Center . 
PEP Public Employment Program (under eea) J 
psc Public Service Careers Program (includes New: Careers) 
PSE Public Service Employnient . v *^ ^/ 

SER Services, EmpIoyment,^Redevel(yment^(SpanisH-speaking,'self^^^^ 

. organization) ■ 
UL Urban League " ' . \ 

WIN Work Incentive Program (training for wdfare tecipienj^ 

" ^ ■ / ■ *. ■'■ \ ■ ■ 

Governmental Units 

BOS Balance of" State 
CAA Community-Action Agency . 
CBO Community-Based Organization 
COG Council of Governments . ^ 

MA Manpo>yer Administration (boL)' ■ 
OEo Office of Economic Opportunity (now Community Services 

Administration) \^ 
Regional Office, U.S. Department of Labpr • /\ 
ES . State Employment Security Agency (also local employment service 

office) . . . • \ 

DHEW U.S. Department of Health, Education arid Welfare V 
DOL U.S. Department of Labor . , \ . 

voED VocationahEducation Agency ' ■■\ 

■ . ''A ,.■ : 
\ \ . ■ 



